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Last of the Mohicans. This 
book succeeded from the first, and all over Chris- 
tendom. It has strong parts and weak parts, but 
it was purely original, and originality always occu- 
pies the ground. In this respect it is like 

After the publication of The Last of The Mohi- 


he | of our institutions. manners, an 


left his native country was The Prairie, Its suc- 
where was decided and immediate. 
mch and English critics it has been 


peals to human sympathies, that 
multitude. In what relates to 
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istocratic or distinguished, in which, if he a 
ponsail in it;ho wan ext elnarved of all chaunes 
and he had the somewhat singular merit of never 
Fon ae bg 2 a yes Halleck, in 
is admirable poem of Red Jacket, says well of him: 

Coorzr, whose name is with his coun 
First in her fields, her pioneer of m: 
wanderer now in other lands, has proven 
His love for the young land he left behind. 

After having been in Europe about two years 
he published his Notions of the Americans, in 
which he “ endéavored to repel some of the hostile 
opinions of the other hemisphere, and to turn the 
tables on those who at that time most derided and 
calumniated us.” It contained some unim 
errors, from having been written at a 
frum necessary dovumen materials, but was 

ther as just as it was eloquent in vindication 


ay It shows 

how warm was his patriotism; how fondly, while - 

receiving from strangers an homage withheld from 

him at home, he remembered the scenes of his first 

trials and triumphs, and how ready he was to sa- 

erifee persoal popularity and profit in defence o 
coun’ 


He was not only the first to defend and to praise 
America, but the to whom a 8 were made 
for information in regard to her by statesmen who- 
felt an interest in our destiny. Following the re- 
volution of the Three Days, in Paris, a fierce con- 
troversy took between the absolutists, the 
republicans, and the constitutionalists. Among the 
subjects introduced in the Chambers was the com- 
parative cheapness of our system of government ; 
the absolutists asserting that the people of the 
United States paid more direct and indirect taxes 
than the French. La Fayette — to Mr. 
Cooper, who entered the arena, and though, frora 
his peculiar position, at a heavy iary loss, 
and the danger of incurring Pha greater misfor- 
tunes, by 2 masterly exposé silenced at once the 

falsehoods, So in all places, circumstances, 
and times, he was the “ American in Europe,” as 
jealous of his country’s reputation ‘as his own. 

Immediately after, he published The Bravo. the 
prepreg Fox mt wa probably equal 
to that of The Red Rover. It is one of the best, if 
not the very best of the works Mr. had then 
written. Although he selected a ign scene 
on this occasion, no one of his works is more Ame- 
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t was not very successful. 
The Headsman of Berne did much better. It is 
inferior to The Bravo, though not so clashing to 
i . It met with very respectable success. 
It was the last of Mr. ’s novels written in 
Europe, and for some years the last of a political 
character. 


The first work which Mr. Cooper published after 
his return to the United States was A Letter to 
his Cowntrymen. They had yielded him but a 
hesitating applause until his praise came back 
from Europe; and when the tone of foreign criti- 
cism was ed, by acts and opinions of his 
which should have banded the whole American 
press for his defence, he was assailed here in arti- 
cles which either echoed the tone, or were actual 
translations of attacks upon him” by foreigners. 
The custom peculiar to this country of “quoting 

of foreign nations by way of helping 


the opinions 

to aes up its own estimate of the degree of mei:+ 
which belongs to its public men,” is treated in this 
letter with caustic and just severity, and shown to 
be “destructive of those sentiments of self-respect 
and of that manliness and independence of thought, 


that are n to rendet a people great or a 
nation respectable.” The controlling influence of 
foreign ideas over our literature, fashions, and even 
politics, are illustrated by the manner in which he 
was himself treated, and by what he considers the 
English doctrines which have been broached in 
the speeches of many of our statesmen. It is a 
frank and honest book, which was unnecessary a8 
a vindication of Mr. Cooper, but was called for by 
the existence of the abuse against which it was 
chiefly directed, h it seems to have had little 
effect upon it. Of the political opinions it contains 
I have no more to say than that I do not believe 
in their correctness, 

It was followed by The Monikins, a political 
satire, which was a failure. 

The next publications of Mr. Cooper were his 
Gleanings in Europe. Sketches in Switzerland, 
first and second series, each in two volumes, ap- 
peared in 1836, and none of his works contain 
more —: and vivid descriptions of nature, or 
more le views of character and manners. 
It was followed by similar works on France, Italy, 
and England. All of these were well received, 
notwithstanding an independence of tone which is 
rarely popular, and some absurdities, as, for ex- 
ainple, the imputations upon the American Feder- 
lists, in the Sketches of Switzerland. The book 
on England excited most attention, and was re- 


viewed in that country with as much asperity as | ' 


if its own travellers were not proverbially the 


principle pitality of uations 
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se this series may be set down as the 
most in and ical books of travels 
which have 


work would be a solid and brilliant contribution 
to our historical literature. It appeared in two 
octavo volumes in 1889, and r a second edi- 
tion in 1840, and a third in 1846.* The public 
had no reason to be disappointed; great dili- 
gence had been used in the collection of materials ; 
every subject connected with the origin and growth 
of our ree marine had been aig peed 
gated, the result was presented in most 
authentic and attractive form. Yet a warm con- 
troversy soon arose ing Mr. 8 ac- 
count of the battle of Lake Erie, and in pamphlets, 
reviews, and newspapers, attempts were made to 
show that he had done injustice to the American 
——— in that action. The — rarely 
ertake icular investigations ; the at- 
tacks upon Mr. C , conducted with a virulence 
for which it would a to find any cause in 
the History, assuming the form of vindications of 
a brave and popular deceased officer, produced 
an impression so deep and so general that he was 
compelled to defend the obnoxious es, which 
he did triumphantly in a small volume entitled 
The Battle of Lake Erie, or Answers to Messrs. 
Burgess, Duer, and Mackenzie, published in 1848, 
and in the notes to the last edition of his Naval 
History. Those who read the whole controversy 
will perceive that Mr. Cooper was guided by the 
authorities most entitled to the consideration of an 
historian, and that in his answers he has demon- 
strated the correctness of his statements and opi- 
nions ; and they will perhaps be astonished that 
he in the first place gave so little cause for dissa- 
tisfaction on the part of the friends of Commodore 
a ee the Naval History and the essays 
to which it gave rise, Mr. published, in 
two volumes, The Lives of American Naval Ofi- 
cers, a work of the highest merit in its department, 
every life being written with conciseness yet ful- 
ness, and with great care in regard to facts; and 
in the Democratic Review has published an un- 
answerable reply to the attacks upon the Ameri- 
can marine by James and other British historians. 
The first novel published by Mr. Cooper. after 
his return to the Gaited States was Homeward 
Bound. The two generic characters of the book, 
however truly they may represent individuals, 
have no resemblance to classes. There may be 
Captain Trucks, and there certainl: 7 a Stead- 
fast Dodges, but the officers of American 
* The first and second editions appeared in Philade} 
and the third in Cooperstown. It was reprinted in 
ondon, Paris, and Brussels; and an abri t of 


hy the author, has been largely introduced 
schools. 
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In 1850 Mr. Cooper came out for the first time 
asa dramatic writer, in a comedy ed at 
Burton’s theatre in New-York. A want of prac- 
tice in Viiage bg the stage prevented a perfect 
adaptation of his piece for this purpose, but it was 
conceded to be remarkable for wit and satirical 


of the great works to be ranked hereafter wi 


of prose fiction in the literature 
of the world, are the volumes now printed. 
It cannot be denied that pr Sanes Sa pean. 
ally unpopular, and the fact is s ive of one o 
the chief evils in our social condition, In a previ- 
ous number of this ine we have asserted the 
ability and eminently honorable character of a 
large class of American journals. The spirit of 
another class, also in many instances conducted 
pie ability, is seiten * adhightinn base ; jealous, 
detracting, suspicious, “delighting to deprave ;” 
betraying a familiarity with ame Ranlll ss mind 
and morals, and a consciousness habituated to in- 
paige ape arty motives ; ing ev- 
ery thing wears the appearance of greatness, 
sometimes by plain denial end insolent contem: 
and sometimes by wretched inuendo and mingled 
lie and istry ; effectually dissipating all the 
Har ong agg Daag enthusiasm of life ; 
ing dignity, having no s thies with - 
en ets te be cons lene of apd 
2 spring of human conduct; treating patriotism 





For a few years after Mr. s return from 
aes ted + fag wip nan 
a to newspapers by an ap- 
ie law; but he declined. He perha; 
sup) that the common sense of the 
wi 


alone. With him, individually, the 
nothing to do. In the case of a public 
slanders may be lived down, but a literary man, 
in his retirement, has no such means of vindica- 
tion; his only appeal is to the laws, and if they 
afford no protection in such cases, the name of 
law is contemptible. 
I enter here upon no discussion of the character 
of the late Commander Slidell Mackenzie, but. ob- 
serve simply that no one ean read Mr. Cooper's 
volume upon the battle of Lake Erie and retain 
a very profound respect for that person’s sagacity 


without his know , to John 0.8 , then 
Secretary of the State of New-York, for the school 
libraries of pant “A pe officer had on oo 
Mr. S; replied with peculiar ity that 
woul have nothing to do with such « partnan 
rmance, but soon after directed pur- 
chase of Commander Mackenzie’s Life of Commo- 
dore Perry, which was entirely and avowedly 
partisan, while Mr. Cooper’: book was rigidly im- 
apne te mag ober ae returned the favor 
hanging the Secretary's son. A circumstance 
connected with this event illustrates what we have 
said of obtaini 
month before 
New-York in the Somers, Mr. sent to me, 
for publication in a magazine of which I was edi- 
. an examination of certain statements in the 
ife of Pi ; but after it was in , hearing of 
the terrible mistake which Mackense had made, 
he chose to suffer a continuation of injustice rather 
than strike a fallen enemy, and so directed the 
suppression of his criticism. Nevertheless, as the 
statements in the Life of Perry materially 
affected his own reputation, in the following year, 
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when the natural excitement against Mackenzie 
subsided, he gave his answer to the 
immediately accused in a “lead- 


Stone eed with Mr. Cooper 
tain aa of libel for amicable arbitration, 


dict pon. without 
hesitation that he had been grossly by 
the —— Bagram i 

ter ea . Stone one princi; 

a to Mr. Cooper’s i re- 
wna ete foe, wha aa ng tae ee 
to a gentleman of his liberal fortune, had 
been answered a — refusal. so 
ment was entirely in it 

aie mee 
of Mrs. Stone ; 
have never 


of misera- |. 


unwillingness to atone for wrongs it has itself in- 
flicted. 


Vv 

Danube, and the Guadalquivir ; by the Indus 
the Ganges, the sia | the Amazon ; 
where the name even of 
spoken, and our country is known onl 
home of Cooper. The world has living no 
writer whose fame is so universal. 

Mr. Cooper has the faculty of giving to his pi 
tures an ishi ity. are 


extraordihary 
eine dover spirit of intelligent and genial 
experience and observation. His Indians, notwith- 
standing all that has been written to the 
are no more inferior in fidelity than they 
ical interest to those of his most 


the first order of inventive power, but a 


ashington was never 





of the sea and sky, the terrors of the 
the excitement of the chase, the tumult 


of battle, fire, and wreck, are presented by him 


supremacy in their class that is held 


er are compelled to re- 


sort. Very few authors have added more than 
one original and striking character to the world of 
ona none has added more than Cooper ; 


are all as distinct and actual as the per- 
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TS above picture is from Sir Peter Lely’s 
portrait, copied in the. Memoirs of Gram- 
mont. Nell Gwynne has been the heroine of 
a dozen books, in the last ten years, and a 
very ee respecting her life and 
times is now being published in The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine. e copy the following ar- 
ticle, with its illustrations, from the Art Jour- 
nal, in which it appears as one of Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall’s “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines.” 
There may be some who will OF mths 
plication of so honored a term to the dwelling of 
an actress of lost repute; but surely that may 
be a “shrine” where consideration can be t 
—where mercy is to be learned—and—that which 
is « greater” than even faith and hope—charity ! 
However agreeable may be the 
we have no reason to complain of it in any way, 
there is inexhaustible delight in reverting to the 
past. We do not mean living over again our 
own days; for though, if we could “pick and 
choose,” there are sundry portions of our lives we 
might desire to repeat, yet, beginning from the 
inning, taki the bad and the “ straight 
on,” there can be few, men or women, who would 
willing! in through the whole of a gone- 
aaa in this, properly considered, yl 
of our greatest blessings ; stifling much of vain 
regret, and teaching us to “look forward” to the 
future. We have always had, if we may so call 
it, a domestic rambling propensity 5 a desire to 
see “ dwellings,” not so much for their pictori 


as their, so to say, personal celebrity : some- 


times, as on our visit to Barley Wood, this long-' 


ing comes upon us at the wrong season, when a 
choorfal fire at “home” would be « meet 
ion. It is now six years ago—six years, 


present, and | reign 





peng slang Pall Mall, we 

the left hand corner of St. James's 
Square, full of painful and un-English memories 
of the Asiatic court of the Charles ; the 
sovereign who had endured adversity without dis- 
covering that “sweet are its uses ;” who had “ suf- 
fered tribulation” without “ learning mercy ”—the 
king who makes us doubt if, as a people, we have 
any claim to what is called “ 

—for the change that came over England, within 
a few brief years, from gloomy fanaticism to reck- 
less license, is one of the marvels that give to his- 
tory the of romance. We had walk- 
ing round Whitehall,* ing the change that 
poripns atide fover pay ics of the past in 
that quarter, and strolled so far out of our home- 
* The of Whitehall from the Thames in the 


€ Pp the Logd Mayor, who 
on the day of his taking the oaths at Westminster, 


er] manners are 
1, _ for which the 
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ward path to look at the house in Pall Mall (re- 
cently removed from its place) which tradition 
says was the dwelling of Nell G , besides 
her a ent at Whitehall, to which she was en- 
titled by virtue of her office as lady of the bed- 
chamber to a most o queen. One of our 
friends remembers supping in the back room on 
the ground-floor of that very house, the said room 
being called “the Mirror Chamber,” because the 
walls were panelled with looki * There 
are others who affirm that Nelly | at the 
ite side of Pall Mall, because Evelyn gos- 
sips of her leaning from her window, “ talking to 
the king,” who was lounging in St. James’s Park, 
thereby wounding the propriety of many, who 
= ice onl bs it becomes a 
velyn was ys sadly perplexed by his fai 
ful and high devotion to Charles, the king, and 
his abhorrence of the vices of Charles, the man; 
while Pepys jogged on, sometimes in the royal 
seraglio, sometimes at church, sometimes with my 
Lady Castlemaine, sometimes with “ Knip” at the 
“ king’s ” seeing, admiring. and repeating— 
his morality held in abeyance; and vn wens, 
even to the kissing of “ Mistress Nelly,” “a sweet, 
pretty soul,” companioned by his wife. If Pepys 
was a curiosity, what must lame Pepys have 
been!+ What must the “court set” of days 
* Nell’s “town-house ” was in Pall Mall. Pennant says, 
“it was the first one on the left of St. James’s 
Square, as we enter from Pall Mall. The back-room on 
the second floor was (within memory) entirely of looking- 
glass, as was said to have been the ceiling. Over the chira- 
ney was her ae, and that of her sister was in a third 
At house she died in 1691, and was pompous- 
the h of St. Mortin’s-in-the Fields, leav. 
me sum yearly, that every Thurs- 
should be six men employed for the 
in ringing, for which they were to have 
of and ten shillings for beer. 


escape from the Battle of Wor- 

a Ss tage a tery cates con x... th a h 

4 am ary, in whic 
he neglected hot to etter the most trivial matters, even 








have been, when we are absolutely refreshed by 
turning from them to the uneducated but frank- 
hearted and generous woman,—tainted as she is 
to all hi by the worse than im i 

ising out of her position, yet redeemed in a de- 
gree, virtues, which, in that profligate court, 
were entirely her own ! 

The scene in St. James’s Park to which Evelyn 
refers, was an index to the age.* 
purchase of a new wig, or a new riband for his wife. This 
very littleness of detail has made his Memoirs the most ex- 


traordinary picture we pears 
to have pat py coarse man, and fully alive to 
the faults of his master. 

* Previous to the restoration of Charles Il., the park of 
St. James’s to have attracted little attention, and 


to have been to the guidance of nature alone. Charlies 


of the times. He a 
ut shrewd 


in its centre from a square 
near the Horse Guards. Rows of elm and lime trees were 
planted on each side of it, an a was forme: in that 
place still called the “‘ Bird Cage Walk ;” and in the 
space between this walk and the canal, and nearest the A 
bey, an extensive decoy for wild fow) was ‘constructed, 
ularly termed “ Duck Island,’’ and of which the famous 
pointed a salaried governor. Charles, 
'y fond of walking, and who tired out 
many 4 courtier who tried to keep up with his quick pace, 
= ager J seen have Karo malt — Re irds, 
a’ with the dogs, or ing the ducks. On the oj 
vite. wide of th 1, three broad walks were constrecied 


athletic exercise of which the king and the itlemen of 
the day were fond. The game consisted in driving a ball 
through a ring at the extremity of the walk, which had a 
narrow border of wood on each side of it to keep the ball 
within bounds. The floor of this age of the 

made of mixed earth, covered with 

dered a uded, 
except on this side, which was that only accessible to the 
public in general. There, Spring Gardens, with its bowling- 
greens Fong seduced the idle and dissipa 
until the Mulberry Garden (which stood on the site o 
Carlton Gardens) put forth its attractions; and which, as 
Evelyn — became “ the only place of refreshment about 
the town for persons of the best quality to be exceedingly 
cheated at.” The plays of the perioda with intrigue 
and adventure on at places. The Mall ceased 
to be the resort of royalty at the death of Charles, but it 
continued to be the fashionable promenade until the close 


the | of the lart century. 
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“ a sad epicure’s dream,” 


and worse. He was not worthy even of the ear- | j 
i all 


fiest devotion which the “ray a 
sae oe ta 


looked first at the lena, hideous and end 
i wever overshadowed b 
e< mercy ; the burn of the d 
be effaced, however skilfully healed. 
the wit, the loveliness, the generosity, 
fidelity of “Madame Ellen,” when the mem- 





of the well-spent evening of her checkered 
tif, and the allowance we make for the early im- 


oung creature, called 
ao shaded, se sree ia te 


me taver, and sell rages in the 


depraved and 
Hom hl ts ea exerted ae 


. b Bly only accord the sentiment 
se — 


Nell Gwynne |” 
inhabited toy the" the house said 4 pi een 
- ‘emme We wr la grace 
Dieu!” hn Sm PE ge ri pandierd Ma. 
tothe dwell 


doubtful of th soupy tnd Gutalainad to ingulve 
Se eee eee who keeps the old 
Brompton toll 


«Sandford Manor House,” repeated he, “I nev- 
er heard tell of such a place in these parts. 
Whereabouts is it ?” 

ee aoe ke eee gah 

idated come @ the “side of a little 
stream that runs into the ee 
the | Old Chelsea, I think you must have heard of 
it. It was once inhabited by the famous Nell 
Gwynne.” £ cid dima oh well have’ tlled 
Hebrew to our neighbor, who seemed born to lay 
in wait for market-carts, and pounce upon them 
for toll. 

“Old house! Nell Gwynne !” he again repeat- 


SANDFORD MANOR HOUSE. 


ed, and something like an 
interest moved his features while he added—* It’s | 
the Nell Gwynne public-house you're after, ’'m 
; that was in Chelsea ; but whether it’s 

there now or not, is more than I can tell” 
“No, no,” we answered, perhaps sharply, “ it is 
the house she lived in we want to see—Sandford | 
it’s the madh he suggested. 

's ouse,” 
on. “ Please,” said a little rosy-faced 
by. , “if you want to find out any thing about 
houses, Hill, the rat-catcher, knows them 


all, 
as he hunts up the rats and sparrows about; and 


ession of life and , you have only to go down Thistle Grove, into 


the Fulham road—straight on. His is a low 
house, ma’am — his name in the window—you 
can’t it, for the birds and white mice.” 

is there no one left, we thought, to tell 
where the witty, light-hearted, true-hearted Nelly 
| lived—she who was the friend of Dryden and 
' Lee, the favorite of Lord Buckhurst, the rival of 
the Duchess of Cleveland, the of the sol- 
diers of E: d—the one unselfish friend of the 
selfish ? Is there no one in a district that 
once echoed with the praise of her charities—-no 
one to tell where she resided, but Hill, the old 
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built, but gangrened- 

Thistle Grove, once called Brompton Heath, (or 
Marsh, we 

fic reminded 


a man of powerful frame, with a massive head, 
i round with an abundance of gray hair, 
with deep well-set eyes, and a quiet smile, Two 
i eran wiry-haired terriers began 
ing, casting their sly eyes upwards, to see if 
we feared them or were friendly to their advan- 
ces, and, after a moment or two, seemed sufficient- 
ly satisfied with the scrutiny to warrant their wag- 
ing their short stumpy tails in rude welcome. 
room was hung round with cages of the song- 
birds of England—some content with their cap- 
tivity, others restless, and passing to and fro in 
front of the wires, eager for esca) Strong in- 
closures, ining both rats ferrets, were 
Py ay the sides of the small room ; the lat- 
ter, , yellow, pink-eyed, and pink-nosed. crea- 
tures, lithe as py wand, oe notice ; 
while the rats, on the con , moved their whis- 
kers in defiance, and, with bright, black, determin- 
ed eyes, sat lumped up in the distant corners of 
their dens, ready ‘to die game,’ if die they must. 
Gay-colored finches, the gold and the green, graced 
the window in little brown bob ; while mice 
of all colors, from the burnt sienna-colored dor- 
mouse, who was more than half asleep within the 
skin of an apple which it had scooped out, to the 
matronly white mouse, who was sitting composed- 
ly amid a progeny of thirteen young ones, attract- 
ed groups of little gazers, every now and then dis- 
persed by the r terrier, who ran out amongst 
them, snarling and threatening, but doing them no 
harm. “Come in, old chap ; that will do, old fel- 
low,” said his master, adding, “I would not keep 
a dog that would hurt any thing but a varmint.” 
“Oh, oh! Nell’s old house,” he replied to our 
inquiries ; ‘Nell Gwynne’s house at Band End, 
where runs the little river they dee; into a 
canal—the stream I mean that divides Chelsea 
from Fulham—Sandford Manor House! Ay, that 
I do, and I'd match it against any house in the 
county for rats !—terrible place—I lost two fer- 
rets there, this time two years, and one of them 
was found t’other side of the canal; it must have 
been a pleasant place in those Hye Se the 
ing was making his private h the 
Chelsea fields, and the pain was as clear as a 
thrush’s eye, and birds of all sorts were so tamed 
by Madame Ellen, that they’d come when she’d 
call them. Ah, a pretty woman might catch a 
king, but it’s only a kind one that could tame the 
wild birds of the air; I know that; I'll show you 
the way with pleasure.” “Poor Tom,” sung out 
the starling. “Your bird is calling you,” we ob- 
served, after he had told his wife not to let the 
jay pick “the splints” off his broken leg, and we 
were leaving the door. “It’s not me he’s calling,” 
answered the old man, with a heavy sigh. “Now 
that’s a bit of nature, ma’am. A bird, I’m think- 
ing, remembers longer than a Christian does. 
Poor Tom’s wife.is married again, but the starling 
still calls for its master. It’s hard to say, what 
they do or do not know; the bird often wrings 





my heart; but for all that, I could not part with 
him.” At any other time we would have asked 


again, except to his dog: “but I remember when 
it was more than that; and, moreover, in Nell’s 
ime, i of great resort for noblemen 


igging an old rat out of that bank. This is 
; and that house opposite is Sandford 

apres cating h f those 
was nothing in the sight o' green, 
grim walls to excite any feeling of romance. Yet 
positively our heart beat more rapidly than usual 
for a minute or two—“ a way it has” when we are 


with ruts, by the side of a 

tar. We 

houses, 

in front. It was evident that the paling had been 
run across the garden, which must have beep 
very extensive. After waiting a few minutes for 
permission from the master of the gas-works, to 
whom the Manor House belonged, to enter, an el- 
derly man of respectable appearance opened the 
gate, and told us he resided there, and that the 
servant would show us all over the house, The 
rat-catcher commenced poking his stick into the 
various mounds of cath Peg ta there was the 
appearance of a hole, and his dogs became at once 
a and animated. There ‘was but one of the 
three walnut trees said to have been planted by 
royal hands, remaining, and that stood gnarled, and 
thick, and stunted, close to the present entrance— 
bent it was, like a thing whose pleasantest days 
are gone, and which cares not how soon it ma 
gathered into the o— A circular plot of thick 
green was directly opposite the hall door, 
and in its centre grew a young en holly, some 
of the turf being cleared away round its root. 
This was encircled by a fair gravel walk, leading 
to the house, which was entered through a rustic 
porch, covered with ivy; very old and rampant it 
was, and its deep heavy foliage, so densely green, 
had a — look, as it rustled and sighed in the 
sharp keen air. It was flanked by two cypress 
trees, well-shaped and well-gruwn. Dank ivy and 
deep cypress where the living Nell would have 
twined roses and ion-flowers! ‘You see the 
old door-way when under the porch; it is of no 
particular order, but massive and pointed,—the 


* The house at Sandy End has been altered within the 
last few years. The characteristic gables of the roof, which 
so well marked its age, and display the taste of the period 
when it was constructed, are removed, and the house is so 
much modernized as to lose the greater part of its interest, 
and at first sight induce a doubt of its antiquity. The ex- 
tensive still remain, and some very old houses be- 
side it, with a characteristic old wall bounding the King’s 
road, inclosing some venerable walnut trees. Three years 
ago, @ pretty view of these old houses. with Nell’s in the 
Back- , might have been obtained from the adjacent 
bridge over the brook ; but now a large public-house, “ thé 
Gwynne cottiges” effectually block the ‘path, and the pri 

fectually block the 1 
mikive danmatuee of the scene has passed away for ever. 
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is pleased, but returns to her first theme; and, 
voked at last by an indifference she cannot un- 

“Title pieyed Nelly” Ab, Nell, 
at “little a Bh » pie 


4 


_ Nell!” he says, stroki , at the same time, the 


sweet and pleasant soul wi 
We com 
ed from waking dreams in which all in- 


dulge sometimes—more or less. The house con- 
tains fourteen rooms—and must have been plea- 

as a retreat where Nell could 
algo ‘fitled dined diced she doubtless 
loved with all the enthusiasm of her ardent na- 
ture. We crossed the en, but could find no 
pond in which tradition reports Ma- 
dam Ellen’s mother to have been drowned. Not 


dens. We enter 
see how the house looked from thence, which 
greatly delighted the rat-catcher’s terriers. 

ed this locali- 


i Gardens in another. But 
within their own park-like 
inclosures, and old trees and —_— fields, are 
nearly all gone.+ We used to have the nightin- 
les in the elm-avenue leading to Hereford 
ge, but the only nightingale we had last 
ing was one who came from the Far NoRTH. 
y hereafter will do to her shrine 
with a far deeper feeling of respect, than, with all 
= charity, we can bestow upon Sandford Manor 
Ouse. 
If the women of England could forget this pe- 
riod of our history, whigh, as Mrs. Jameson truly 
and beautifully observes, “saw them degraded 


* Nell appears to have first fixed the attention of the 
King a eppeanee © ba King’s Theatre in an E . 
written for her by Dryden; who, taking a pique at vi 
theatre, when Nokes, the famous comedian, had a; 
in a hat of large proportions, which mightily ted the 
silly and volatile frequenters of the place, — forward 
Nell in a hat as large as a coach- , which gave her 
short figure so promeoane an air, that the very actors la 
outright, and the whole theatre was in convulsions of mer- 
riment. His Majesty was nearly by the excess 
of his delight ; and the naive manner of the actress, her. wit, 
archness, and beauty, received additional zest by the extrav- 
agance of “ the broad-brimmed hat and waist-belt” in which 
Dryden had attired her, and which fixed her permanently 
in the memory of “the merry Monarch.” 

t “ Improvement” has extended far hy top Old Bromp- 
ton. little wooden house of the rat-catcher has 


back lane, where none but his friends 
disastrously poor, their number 








example and his influence, as upon 
the fi Inter of ote balowe'l comms bbw a 


learn to 8 ti ee 
“gallantry,” but as the monarch who reduced 
those he insulted ot no gt Bee sctin level of 
the Georgian slave, who knows no higher 
deatiny than 10 glitter far short moons as 
the star of the harem. But if some of the women 
of that court were deeply degraded—if the ter- 

¢ and imperious emaine; the lovely 

intrigning i ae ee cold, and 
cunning Richmond; the innately-di 


erg scam stg ial, and 
ton; the rapacious, i insinuating Que- 
rouaille,—are rendered infamous in our national 


history—let us not confound the innocent with the 
guilty, We can peint out to our ters, for 
admiration and example, the patient, i 
and enduring Lady Morthumberlend: the beloved 
sister of Rachel Russel; the beautiful Miss 
Hamilton ; the peerless Lady Ossory ; the match- 
less Jennings ;—women passing the or- 
deal of the Whitehall court, at such a time, with 
unstained repute, may be well believed to have 
innate virtue a feminine di nh 
We have not classed Gwynne among the 
court profli ; mor can we so describe her. 
She was most unfortunate, but not innately vi- 
cious; we may say so without to others. 
Neither the circumstances of her life or death hold 
out temptations to follow her example. She en- 
dured vexation and contumely enough, during the 
most brilliant period of her life, to embitter even 
a less sensitive spirit than hers. The deep and 
earnest love she bore the worthless king, must 
have been a sore scourge to her own heart, The 
very piety of her nature, overcome as it was he 
circumstances, and the lack of those virtues whi 
slow of growth, only attained strength during the 
last seven care of her ik el were not deemed 
unworthy the Christian forbearance and even.com- 
mendation of Doctor et aces funeral 
sermon ed in me oO 
“one tia that she mont bare eaawed touch 


* Then vicar of St. Martin’s, and afterwards Archbishop 
of ary ‘anise sermon So eolnaes 3 
t i sincere penitence, exemplary 

tod. w . Mrs. Pithis was afterwards 
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MARY WOLSTONEORAFT SHELLEY. 

TS daughter of William Godwin and Mary 

Wolstonecraft, and wife of Perey e 
Shelley, died at the age of fifty-three, in Ches- 
ter Pimlico, London, on the first day 
of February. What woman had ever before 
relations so illustrious! Daughter of Godwin 
and wife of Shelley! These few words un- 
fold a remarkable history, unparalleled, and 
unapproached in romantic dignity. In the 
dedication to her of the noble poem of The 
Revolt of Islam, Shelley says: 


The shelter, from thy Sire, of en immortal name ™ 
In the introduction to one of her novels, she 


*'We have much yet to do for a class whom it is a shame |: 
done by women—by wo- 


to name, and that much must be 
men, themselves sans tache, sans reproche. It - 


mercy 
“by gentle ways the wanderer back.” 
Of all her this is the truest and best ; 
Sree ee Ss 
ors 
all dangers. — 
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free. I lived principally in the country as a girl, 

and passed a considerable time in Scotland. I made 

occasional visits to the more picturesq ie genes 

but my habitual residence was on the and 

dreary northern shores of the Tay, near Dundee. 
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noble author began a tale, a fragment 


ich he printed at the end of his of 
Mazeppa. Shelley, more apt to embody ideas 
and sentiments in the radiance of brilliant imagery, 


8 
EE 


adorns our 


of a story, commenced one founded on the experi- 
ences of his early life. Poor Polidori had some 
terrible idea carat owner epee, sPmggaalrr 


entry, he did not know what to do with her, and 
obliged to — her to the tomb of the 


for which she was fitted. 


illustrious poets also, are y bogs plati- 
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wwerful engine, show signs of life, 
9 uneasy, half vital motion. Frightful 
be; for supremely frightful would be the 
any human endeavor to mock the stu: me- 
chanism of the Creator of the world. His success 
would terrify the artist ; he would rush away from 
his odious handywork, horror-stricken. He would 
hope that, left to itself, the sli — of life 
which he had communicated woul le; i 


fie 
a 






grave would quench for ever the transient exis- 
tence of the hideous which he had looked 
upon as the cradle of life. He sleeps; but he is 


awakened ; he his eyes; behold the horrid 
wr Ee at hi ede, opening ddi-onelaii, 
and looking on him with yellow, watery, but spec- 
ulative eyes. 


“TI opened mine in terror. The idea so possess- 


and the sense I had that the glassy lake and white 
an sae woe We I could not so easily get 
id of my hideous chatiioon ; still 1s hoaaaad ak 
I must try to think of something else. I recurred 
to my ghost story,—my tiresome unlucky ghost 
story! O! if I could only contrive one which 


;| would frighten my reader as I myself had been 
| Fighteusd that , 


| Swift as light and as 


cheering was the idea that broke in u me. ‘I 
here ed Bt Wet ered 
others ; I onl i 
had haunted my midnight pillow’ On the mor- 








e 
The Revolt of the spri 
po Liners for Italy, eir eldest 
child died in Rome. Soon after, they took a 
house near Leghorn—half way between the 


city and Monte Nero, where they remained 


midst of a podere ; peasan 

“worked beneath our windows, during the heats of 
a very hot season, and at night the water-wheel 
creaked as the of irrigation went on, and 
the fire-flies flashed from among the myrtle hedges: 
—nature was bright, sunshiny, and cheerful, or di- 
versified by storms of.a majestic terror, such as 
we had never before witnessed.” 

Cenci and several other poems were 
written here,. The summer of 1818 they pass- 
ed at the Baths of Lucca, and in the autumn 
went to a villa belonging to Lérd Byron, near 
Venice, whence they proceeded to Naples, 
where the winter was spent ; after which ~ 
visited Florence, and in the fall of 1820 too 
up their residence at Pisa. The next year— 
in July—Shelley’s death occurred: he was 
drowned in the gulf of Lerici. The details 
must be familiar to all readers of literary his- 
tory. Mrs. Shelley wrote of the time: 

“ This morn thy gallant bark 
Sailed on a sunny sea, 
»Tis noon, and tempests dark 
Have wrecked it on the lee. 
Ah woe! Ah woe! 
fe rigs of the deep 


u’rt cradled on the billow, 
To thy eternal sleep. 


Thou sleep’st upon the shore 
Beside the knelling surge, 
And sea-ny mphs evermore 
Shall sadly chant thy dirge. 
They come! they come, 
The spirits of the deep, _ 
While near thy sea-weed pillow 
My lonely watch I keep. 
From far across the sea 
I hear a loud lament, 
By echo’s voice for thee, 
mm ocean’s Caverns sent. 
O list! O list, 
The spirits of the deep ; 
They raise a wail of sorrow, 
I for ever weep.” 


Mrs. Shelley returned to England, and for 
nearly twenty years supported herself by wri- 
ting. In the last ten years—more especially 
since 1844, when her son succeeded to the 
Shelley estates—she had no need to write for 
money, and it is understood that she devoted 
the time to the composition of Memoirs of 
Shelley. 

The Frankenstein, or Modern Prometheus, of 
Mrs. Shelley,—a fearful and fantastic dream of 
genius—was never very much read; it was 
one of those books made to be talked of; her 
Lodore was more easily apprehended ; it is a 
love story, from every-day life, but written 
with remarkable boldness and directness, and 
areal appreciation of the nature of both wo- 


the war, and some of the scenes are 
in New-York. The Last Man has for its hero 


improbable and gloomy, while 
abounding in scenes of beauty and intense in- 

_ e wrote alse Perkin Warbeck, Falk- 
ner, 


ada Bere novels, honing ta 
aly and , and Lives of eminent 
Writers, besides editing the ‘oems and the Let- 
ters of Shelley—a labor which she performed 
judiciously, and with feeling and accuracy. 

Mrs. Shelley's son succeeded to his grand- 
father’s baronetcy on the 24th of April, 1844, 
and.is the present Sir Percy Florence Shelley, 
Bart., of Castle Goring, in Sussex. 


REV. H. N. HUDSON’S EDITION OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 
Fie has been known among his friends for sev- 
eral years that the Rev. Henry N. Hupson 
was preparing for the press an edition of the 
works of Shakspeare. The office of a Shak- 
spesre restorer and commentator at this time 
is one of the most ambitious in the republic of 
letters. More than any collection of works 
except the Holy Scriptures—to which only they 
are second in dignity and importance among 
books—the Works of Shakspeare demand for 
their fit illustration not only the most varied 
and profound scholarship but the most eminent 
qualities of mind and feeling. Mr. Hudson 
had vindicated his capacities for the noble ser- 
vice upon which he has entered in his Lectures 
upon Shakspeare, published about three years 
ago. The fame he then acquired will be in- 
creased by his present performance, of which, 
we understand, the initial volume will in a few 
days be published by James Munroe & Co., of 
Boston, who will issue at short intervals the 
other ten, the last of which will embrace a 
Life of the Poet by the editor. Some of the 
main characteristics of this edition may be in- 
ferred from these paragraphs, which we are en- 
abled to make from an early copy of the preface. 
“The celebrated Chiswick edition, of which this 
is meant to be as near an imitation as the present 
state of Shaksperian literature renders desirable, 
was published in 1826, and has for some time 
been out of print. In size of volume, in type, 
style of execution, and adaptedness to the wants 
of both the scholar and the general reader, it pre- 
sented a combination of adyan possessed by 
no other edition at the time of its a 
The text, however, abounds in corruptions intro- 
duced by preceding editors under the name of 
corrections. Of the number and nature of these 
corruptions no adequate idea can be formed but 
by a close comparison, line by line, and word by 





word, with the original editions, 
“The Chiswick edition, though ps the 
most popular that has yet been issued, has never, 


strange to say, been reprinted in this country. 
For putting forth an American edition retaining 
the advantages of that, without its defects, no 
sea ded aa ccm oe ae be thought needful. 

ow far those advantages are retained in the pre- 





man.and man. The hero of this novel is the 


sent edition, will appear upon a very slight com- 
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word, ev: letter, and every point, with a con- 
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uine text of Shakspeare. 
“The process of purification has been rendered 
much more laborious, and therefore much more 


bors simultaneously, seem to have vied with each 
other which should most enrich his edition with 
textual emendations. Both of them had been 
very good editors, but for the unwarrantable lib- 
erty which they not only ‘ook, but gloried in tak- 
ing, with the text of their author ; and, even as it 
was, they undoubtedly rendered much valuable 
service. oe the nee: =. —— not always 
in so ta m carried on by man 
pe caput the alleged corrections of ate 
ral editors have been 
various advantages of them all might be combined 
and presented in one, Thus corruptions of the 
text have accumulated, each successive editor 
adding his own to those of his predeécessors, Ma- 
ny of these so-called improveménts were thrown 
out by the editor of the Chiswick edition; but no 
decisive steps in the wa of a return to the origi- 
nal text were taken till within a very limited 
period. Knight, Collier, Verplanck, and. Halli- 
well, to all of whom this edition is under great ob- 
ligations, have pretty effectually put a stop to the 
old mode of S rian editing; nor is there 
much reason to apprehend that any one will at 
present venture upon a revival of it. 

“ Of the editions hitherto published in America, 
Mr. Vi 's is the only one, so far as we 
pee a is at all free a the accumulated 
emendations of preceding editors. Adopting, in 
the main, the text of Mr, Collier, he am py the 
work, however, his own excellent taste and jnde- 
ment, wherein he as far the Engli - 
itor as he necessarily falls short of him in such ex- 
ternal advantages as the libraries, public and pri- 
vate, of England alone can supply.. And Mr. Col- 
lier’s text is indeed remarkably pure: nor, per- 
haps, can any other man of modern times 
named, to whom a Le ay literature is, on the 
whole, so largely indebted. How much he has 
done, need not be dwelt upon here, as the results 
thereof will be found scattered all through this 
edition. Yet it seems not a little questionable 
whether both he and Knight have not fallen into 
@ serious error ; ‘though it must be confessed that 


such error, if it be one, is on the right side, inas-| i 
extends 


much as their fidelity to the original text 

to the adopting, sometimes of cages me sometimes 
of pable, or neatly palpable misprint, In 
these Mr. Verplanck has judiciously deviated from 
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in important discoveries, have ht changes 
amounting almost to a total revolution, since 
the Chiswick edition was eww And we 
dwell the more upon what 

have taken from preceding writers, because it ex- 
hibits him, where we like most to consider him, as 
holding his unrivalled inventive powers subordi- 
nate to the higher principles of art. Besides, if 
Shakspeare be the most original of writers, he is 
also one of the greatest of borrowers ; and as few 
authors have appropriated so freely from others, 
so none can better afford to have his obligations 
in this kind made known.” .. .. 





THE STONES OF VENICE—RELIGION, 
GLORY, AND ART. 
R, JOHN RUSKIN, the “Oxford Stu- 
dent,” whose Modern Painters and Seven 
Lamps of Architecture have made for him the 
best fame in the literature of art, has just com- 
pleted the most remarkable of his works, The 
Stones of Venice, and from advance sheets of it 
(for which we are indebted to Mr. John Wiley, 
his American publisher), we present some of 
his preliminary and more general observations, 
indicating his great argument that THE DECLINE 
OF THE POLITICAL PROSPERITY OF VENICE WAS 
COINCIDENT WITH THAT OF HER DOMESTIC AND 
INDIVIDUAL RELIGION. Popular as the previous 
works of Mr. Ruskin have been, we cannot 
doubt that this splendid performance will be 
the most read and most admired of all. 

“ Since the first dominion of men was asserted 
over the ocean, three thrones, of mark beyond all 
others, have been set upon its sands: the thrones 
of Tyre, Venice, and land. Of the First of 
these great powers only the memory remains; of 
the Secord, the ruin; the Third, which inherits 
their greatness, if it forget their example, may be 
led through prouder eminence to less pitied de- 


be | struction. The exaltation, the sin, and the i 


ment of Tyre have been recorded for us, in per- 
haps the most touching words ever uttered by the 
Prophets of Israel against the cities of the ‘6 
But we read them as a lovely song; and close 
our ears to the sternness of their ing: for the 
very depth of the Fall of Tyre has blinded us to 
paalyar ppnow maggie sag 
ing of rocks between the sunshine and the 
sea, that they were once ‘as in Eden, the garden 
of God’ Her successor, like her in perfection of 
beauty, though less in endurance of dominion, is 
still left for our beholding in the final period of 
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“ It would be difficult to overrate the value of 
BEGET oh ho Moser cf hin strange vad mighty 
re ey eh, in pte of tee abe 
countless chroniclers, remains in vague and dis- 
Lang! outline—barred with brightness and 
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moment when the General-in-chief of the French 
the Venetian republic 
Of this period, Two Hundred 
passed in a nominal 
— to the cities of old Venetia, especifilly 
to ua, and in an agitated form of democracy, 
of which the executive appears to have been in- 
trusted to tribunes, chosen, one by the inhabitants 
of each of the principal islands. For six hundred 
years, during which the power of Venice was 
continually on the increase, her government was 
an elective monarchy, her King or doge possess- 
ing, in early times at least, as much independent 
authority as any other European sovereign, but 
an authority gradually subjected to limitation, and 
shortened almost daily of its prerogatives, while 
it increased in a incapable i 
cence. The'final government of the nobles, under 
the image of a king, lasted for five hundred years, 
during which Venice reaped the fruits of her 
former energies, consumed them,—and expired. 
“Let the reader therefore conceive the exist- 
ence of the Venetian state as broadly divided 
ee ane wane Se 
yr , : 


marked by what was called the ‘Serrar del Con- 
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ist pena Str gered idental 
numbers, influence, and wealth, of some among 
the families of the fugitives from the older Ve- 
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mined her character and position among 


;| powers ; and within its range, as might have 


anticipated, we find the names of all her hero 
princes,—of Pietro Urseolo, Ordalafo Falier, Do- 
=— Michieli, Sebastiano Ziani, and Enrico Dan- 


& 






:| by the glory of her two noblest citizens (for in 
this period 


the heroism of her citizens replaces 
that of her monarchs), Vittor Pisani and Carlo 
Zeno. I date the commencement of the Fall of 
Venice from the death of Carlo Zeno, 8th May, 
1418; the visible commencement from that of 
another of her noblest and wisest children, the 
Doge Tomaso Mocenigo, who expired five years 
later. The reign of Foscari followed, gloomy with 
pestilence and war; a war in which large acqui- 
sitions of territory were made by subtle or fortu- 
nate policy in Lombardy, and ignificant 
as irreparable, sustained in the battles on the Po 
at Cremona, and in the marshes at Caravaggio. 
In 1464, Venice, the first of the states of Christen- 
dom, humiliated herself to the Turk: in the same 
year was established the Inquisition of State, and 
from this period her government takes the 
fidious and mysterious form under which it is 
usually conceived. In 1477, the great Turkish 
invasion spread terror ‘to the shores of the la- 
goons ; and in 1508, the league of Cambrai marks 
the period usuall i, amb agate ne 
of the decline of the Venetian power; the com- 
mercial prosperity of, Venice in the close of the 
fifteenth century blinding her historians to the 
previous evidence of the diminution of her internal 


“ Now there is apparently a significative coin- 
cidence between the saensee mpeie of the aristo- 
cratic and oligarchical ers, and the diminution - 
of the prosperity of the state. But this is the very 
uestion at issue; and it appears to me quite un- 
Semntend by any historian, or determined 
each in ce with his own prejudices. It is 
a triple question: first, whether the oli ry es- 
tablished by the efforts of individual ambition was 
the cause, in its su ent operation, of the Fall 





siglio; that is to say, the final and absolute dis- 


of Venice; or ( ly) whether the establish- 














king, sometimes a noble, 

i matter, nor to her : the real question is, 

so much what names they bore, or with what 
powers they were intrusted, as how they were 


true reason of the change from the time when she 
could find saviours among those whom she had cast 

prison, to that when the voices of her own 
children commanded her to sign covenant with 
Death. 


he could forgive in- 
sults to her honor, but never rivalship in her 


during national animosities. 


commerce; she calculated the glory of 
i i their justice 
The fame of success remains, 


surprised te be reminded, that the 
commanded by the noblest of her 
and whose results added most to her 
itary glory, was one in which while all 
und her was wasted by the fire of its devotion, 
she first calculated the highest price she could ex- 
act from its piety for the armament she furnished, 
and then, for the advancement of her own private 
interests, at once broke her faith and betrayed 
her religi 
- a _ —_ of this weerey crimi- 
nality, we struck again and again by the 
diene of the most noble individual fesling 
The tears of Dandolo were not shed in hypocrisy, 
though they could not blind him to the import- 
ance of the conquest of Zara. The habit of assign- 
ing to religion a direct influence over all his own 
actions, and all the affairs of his own daily life, is 
remarkable in every great Venetian during the 
times of the prosperity of the state; nor are in- 


;| the r of one of those very 





ps also, in his generation, the most 

all the princes of Venice, who now rests 
temples, and whose 
life is not satirized by the images of the Virtues 
aes ee 
tom 

“There are, therefore, two strange and solemn 
lights in which we have to regard almost 
scene in the fitful history of the Rivo Alto, We 
find, on the one hand, a deep and constant tone 
of individual religion characterizing the lives of 
the citizens of Venice in her greatness ; we find 
this spirit influencing them in all the familiar and 
immediate concerns of life, giving a peculiar dig- 
nity to the conduct even of their commercial trans- 
actions, and confessed by them with a simpli 
echt as lr gti rer i 
with which a man of the world at admits 
(even if it be so in reality) that religious feeling 
has any influence over the minor branches of his 
conduct. And we find as the natural consequence 
OAs 0 ely ee ee 
of will expressed in all their actions, and a 
of heroism which never fails them, even when the 
immediate motive of action ceases to be praise- 
worthy. With the fulness of this spirit the pros- 
perity of the state is exactly correspondent, and 
with its failure her decline, and that with a close- 
ness and precision which it will be one of the col- 
lateral objects of the following essay to demion- 
strate from such accidental evidence as the field 
of its inquiry And, thus far, all is na- 
tural and sim But the short of this: 
religious faith when it appears to 








assign as the reason of its irreligion ; 
magnificent and successful struggle 
which she maintained against the temporal autho- 
Church of Rome. It is true that, in 


voy pte that ever memorable 

ico of St. Mark’s, the central ex- 

ion in most men’s thoughts of the unendura- 
elevation of the pontifical power; it is true 
that the proudest thoughts of Venice, as well as 
insignia of her prince, and the form of her chief 
festival, recorded service thus rendered to the 
Roman Oburch. But the enduring sentiment of 
years more than balanced the enthusiasm of a mo- 


ment; and the bull of Clement V., which excom- 

municated the Venetians and their doge, likening 

Dathan, Abiram, Absalom, and Lucifer, 

stronger evidence of the great tendencies 

Venetian government than the umbrella 

the doge or the ring of the Adriatic. The hu- 

iati Francesco Dandolo blotted out the 
and 


uring mark of her know- 

ledge of the spirit of the Church of Rome, and of 
her defiance of it. To this exclusion of papal in- 
fluence from her councils the Romanist will at- 
tribute their irreligion, and the Protestant their 
auceess, The first may be silenced by a refer- 
ence to the character of the policy of the Vatican 
itself; and the second by his own shame, when he 
reflects that the English Legislature aces thn 
principles to expose themselves to the very er 
vnich the Venetian senate sacrificed theirs toavoid. 
“One more circumstance remains to be noted 
respecting the Venetian government, the singular 
unity of the families composing it—unity far 
from sincere or perfect, but still admirable when 
contrasted with the fiery feuds, the almost daily 
revolutions, the restless succession of families and 
parties in power, which fill the annals of the other 
states of Italy. That rivalship should sometimes 
be ended by the dagger, or enmity conducted to 
its ends under the mask of law, could not but be 
anticipated where the fierce Italian spirit was 
subjected to so severe a restraint: it is much that 
j appears usually commingled with illegiti- 
mate ambition, and that, for every instance in 
which private ion sought its gratification 
through public ger, there are a thousand in 
which it was sacrificed to the public advantage. 
Venice may well call upon us to note with rever- 
ence, that of all the tow-rs which are still seen 
rising like a branchless forest from her islands, 
there is but one whose office was other than that 
of summoning to prayer, and that one was a 
watchtower onl i ieth testo leuk eihlio the 
palsces of the other cities of Italy were lifted into 
sullen fortitudes of rampart, and fringed with 





nice as far back as 1418. Now, John Bellini was 
born in 1423, and Titian in 1480. John Bellini, 
and his brother Gentile, two years older than he, 
close the line of the sacred pai of Venice, 
But the most solemn spirit of religious faith ani- 
mates their works to last. re is no reli- 
gion in any work of Titian’s: there is not even 
the smallest evidence of religious temper or sym- 
pathies either in himself or in those for whom he 
painted. His larger sacred subjects are merely 
themes for the exhibition of pictorial rhetoric,— 
composition and color. His minor works are gen- 
enerally made subordinate to p' of portrait- 
ure. The Madonna in the church of the Frari is 
@ mere lay figure, introduced to form a link of 
connection ts the portraits of various mem- 
bers of the Pesaro family who surround her. 
Now this is not merely because John Bellini was 
a religious man and Titian was not. Titian and 
Bellini are each true representatives of the school 
of painters contemporary with them; and the dif- 
ference in their artistic feeling is a consequence 
net so much of difference in their own natural 
characters as in their early education: Bellini was 
brought up in faith, Titian in formalism. Between 
the years of their births the vital religion of Ve- 
nice had expired. 

“The vital religion, observe, not the formal. 
Outward observance was as strict as ever; and 
doge and senator still were pai in almost 
every important instance, before the Ma- 
donna or St. Mark; a confession of faith made 
universal by the pure gold of the Venetian se- 
sg But observe the great picture of Titian’s, in 

ducal palace, of the Antonio Grimani 
kneeling before Faith: there is a curious lesson in 
it. The figure of Faith is a coarse it of one 
of Titian’s least graceful female models: Faith had 
become carnal. The eye is first caught by the 
flash of the Doge’s armor. The heart of Venice 
was in her wars, not in her worship. The mind 
of Tintoret, incomparably more deep and serious 
than that of Titian, casts the solemnity of its own 
tone over the sacred subjects which it approaches, 
and sometimes forgets itself into devotion; but 
the 7 a of treatment is altogether the same 
as Titian’s: absolute subordination of the religious 
subject to of decoration or portraiture. 
The evidence might be accumulated a thousand- 


‘fold from the works of Veronese, and of every 


succeeding painter,—that the fifteenth century 
had taken away the religious heart of Venice. 
“Such is the evidence of painting. To give a 
general idea of that of architecture: Phillipe de 
Commynes, writing of his entry into Venice in 
1495, observed instantly the distinction between 
the elder palaces and those built ‘ within this last 
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hundred years; which all have their fronts of 
“white marble from Istria, a hundred 
miles away, and besides, many a large piece of 


in raising a ridiculous building. ean vps 
wasted wealth or distempered conception whi 
we have to regret in this Renaissance architecture : 


and tine upon their fronts’... | but we shall find in it ly the root, ly the 
* had itnleed eome a change over Ve- ion, of certain a evils Lp modern 
netian architecture in the fifteenth century ; and | times—over-sophistication and i classical- 


a change of some im to us moderns ; 
we English owe to it our St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
and in general owes to it the utter de- 
gradation or destruction of her schools of archi- 
tecture, never since revived.” .... 

“The Rationalist kept the arts and cast aside 
the religion. This rationalistic art is the art com- 
monly called Renaissance, marked by a return to 
pagar systems, not to adopt them and hallow them 

Christianity, but to rank itself under them as 
an imitator and pupil. In Painting it is headed by 
Giulio Romano and Nicolo Poussin ; in Architec- 
ture, by Sansovino and Palladio. 

“ Tnstant hes 7m followed in every direc- 
tion,—a flood of folly and hypocrisy. Mythologies 
ill understood at first, then perverted into feeble 
sensualities, take the place of the representations 
of Christian subjects, which had become blasphe- 
mous under the treatment of men like the Caracci. 
Gods without power, satyrs without rusticity,, 
nymphs without innocence, men without humanity, 
gather into idiot groups upon the polluted canvas, 
and scenic affectations encumber the streets with 
oo marble. Lower and lower declines 
the level of abused intellect ; the base school of land- 
sca ually usurps the place. of the historical 

inting, which had sunk into prurient — 
The Alien sublimities of Salvator, rt pare 
ary idealities of Claude, the dull manufacture of 
Gaspar and Canaletto, south of the Alps, and on the 

the patient devotion of besotted lives to de- 
lineation of bricks and fogs, fat cattle and ditch- 
water. And thus Christianity and morality, cour- 
age, and intellect, and art all crumbling together 
into one wreck, we are hurried on to the fall of 
Italy, the revolution in France, and the condition 
of art in England (saved by her Protestantism 
from severer penalty) in the time of George II. 

“T have not written in vain if I have here- 

tofore done any thing towards diminishing the re- 
utation of the Renaissance landscape painting. 
jut the harm which has been done by Claude and 
the Poussins is as nothing when compared to the 
mischief effected by Palladio, Scamozzi, and San- 
sovino. Claude and the Poussins were weak men, 
and have had no serious influence on the general 
mind. There is little harm in their works being 
purchased at high prices: their real influence is 
very slight, and they may be left without grave 
indignation to their r mission of furnishing 
drawing-rooms and assisting stranded conversation. 
Not so the Renaissance architecture. Raised at 
once into all the magnificence of which it was ca- 
pable by Michael Angelo, then taken up by men 
of real intellect and imagination, such as Scamoz- 
zi, Sansovino, Inigo Jones, and Wren, it is impos- 
sible to estimate the extent of its influence on the 
European mind; and that the more, because few 
are concerned with painting, and, of those 

ew, the larger number regard it with slight atten- 
tion ; but all men are concerned with architecture, 
and have at some time of their lives serious busi- 
ness with it.. It does not much matter that an in- 
dividual loses two or three hundred pounds in buy- 
ing a bad picture, but it is to be tted that a 





nation should lose two or three k thousand 





ignorant 
ism ; the one destroying the healthfulness of gen- 
eral society, the other rendering our schools and 
universities useless to a large number of the men 
who through them. 

“ Now Venice, as she was once the most reli- 
gious, was in her fall the most corrupt, of Euro- 
pean states ; and as she was in her strength the 
centre of the pure currents of Christian architec- 
ture, so she is in her decline the source of the Re- 
naissance. It was the pe goad and splendor of 
the palaces of Vicenza Venice which gave this 
school its eminence in the eyes of Europe; and 
the dying city, ificent in her dissipation, and 
graceful in her follies, obtained wider ney Soe 
her decrepitude than in her youth, and sank 
the midst of her admirers into the grave. 

“Tt is in Venice, therefore, and in Venice only, 
that effectual blows can be struck at this pestilent 
art of the Renaissance. Destroy its claims to admi- 
ration there, and it can assert them nowhere else.” 





CONTRASTED PORTRAITS OF MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. 
N the last number of The International we 
quoted the remarks of Lord Holland upon 

the character of the wife of Louis XVI. 
sketch presented by the noble author has been 
the subject of much and various criticism. 
The London Times says: 

“The virtue of the unfortunate consort of a 
most unhappy monarch is without a flaw. Enmi- 
ty, hatred, and every evil passion, have done their 
worst to palliate murder and to blacken innocence, 
but the ineradicable spot cannot be fixed to the 
fair fame of this true woman. Faultless she was 
not. We are under no obligation to vindicate 
her imprudent, wilful, and fatal interference with 
public questions in which she had no concern; we 
say ing of her ignorance of the high matters 
of state into which her uninformed zeal conducted 
her, to the bitter cost of herself and of those she 
loved dearest on earth; but of her purity, her up- 
rightness, her beneficence, her devotion, her sweet, 

layful, happy disposition, in the midst of those 
boawe endearments, which were to her the true 
occupation and charm of life, there cannot exist’ 
a doubt. Misfortune fell upon her house to 
strengthen her love and to confirm her piety. 
Persecution, imprisonment, calamity that has 
never been surpassed, and a dreadful end, which, 
in its bitterness, has seldom been — found 
and left her, a meek but perfect heroine. One 
historian has told us, that as ‘an affectionate 
daughter and a faithful wife, she preserved in the 
two most corrupted courts of Europe the simpli- 
city and affections of domestic life’ It is suffi- 
cient to add, that she ascended the scaffold enjol - 
ing her children to a scrupulous discharge of duty, 
to forgive her murderers, to forget her wrongs ; 
and that her last words on were dir 

to the beloved husband who had preceded her, 
whose spirit she was eager to rejoin, yet whose 
bed, if we are to believe my Lord Holland, she 
had oftener than once defiled. 

And The Times intimates elsewhere that 
















all, but it is d 
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no Queen, there would have been no 
No force would have been 


for08 
wisdon 


country, or is unamenable to its punishment; nor 
‘et, that where there is no written law, no regu- 
tribunal, there is not a law in our hearts, 
@ power in our hands, given for righteous 


t in main‘ ‘ht, and i 
. Of those who j the King, many 
: thought him wilfully ericninal many, that his ex- 


istence would keep the nation in perpetual con- 
flict with the horde of Kings, who would war 
— a regeneration which might come home to 

ives, and that it were better that one should 
die than all I should not have voted with this 
portion of the legislature. I should have shut up 
the Queen in a convent, putting harm out of her 


of the world, and destroyed, and is yet to destroy, 
au y' J oy: 


millions of its inhabitants.” 
A majority of the French authors of the 


HINDOSTANEE NEWSPAPERS: THE FLY- 
BENARES. 






ic printing 
up in the principal cities of India, where origi- 
nal works, translations of the ancient tongues 
eninge ee as 
well as newspapers are published. utta, 
Serampore, Lakhnau, Madras, Bombay, Pou- 
nah, were the first cities to have these printing 
offices, but since then a great number have 
been established in the north-west provinces, 
where the Hindostanee is the sole 
employed. A year since that of the 
country contained twenty-eight o which in 
1849 produced a hundred and forty-one diffe- 
rent works, while the number of journals was 
twenty-six, which, with those printed in other 
rovinces, makes about fifty in the native dia- 
ect, in all Hindostan, Within the last year, 
new establishments and new periodicals have 
been commenced. At Benares, the ancient 
seat of Hindoo learning, where the Brahmins 
used to resort to study their language and read 
the vedas and shasters, a new journal is called 
the Séirin-i Hind (The Flying Sheets of India), 
making the sixth in that city. It is edited by 
two Hindoo literati, Bhairav Pracad and Har- 
ban Lal, who had before attempted a purely 
‘scientific publication under the title of Mirat 
manage ( i fs the yess which has 
n stop e new paper, of which onl 
three numbers have come to our notice, is ibe 
lished twice a month, each number having eight 
pages of small octavo size. The pages are in 
oublecolumns. The subseription is eight enas, 
or twenty-five cents a month, or six — or 
three dollars a year. The psper is divided into 
two the first literary and scientific, the 
second; devoted to political and miscellaneous 
intelligence. The first number commences 
with a rhapsody in verse upon eloquence, b 
the celebrated national poet Hacan, of whi 
the following is the Internationals transla- 
tion: 
“Give me to taste, O Song, the sweet bev 
of eloquence, that precious art which opens 
soe diction. I dream night and day of the 
its of that noble talent. What other can be 
compared with it? The sage who knows how to 
appreciate it, puts forth all his efforts for its ac- 
quisition. It is eloquence which giyes celebrity to 
persons of merit. e brave ought to esteem elo- 
uence, for it immortalizes the names of heroes. 
tt is through the science of speaking well that the 
noble actions of antiquity have come down to us; 
the of the ¢ has ted re- 
marka! leeds. What would have become of 
the names of Rustam, Cyrus, and Afraciab, if elo- 
quence had not preserved their memory like the 
recital of a remote dream? It is by the pearls of 
elocution that the sweet relations between distant 
friends are ed. The study of this sublime 





time agree with Mr. Jefferson. 





art is like a market always filled with buyera. It 








ORIGINAL POETRY: 





the editors proclaim the usefulness of 
nstruction to the cause of religion and mo- 
rulity. These are the ends they have in view 
in the publication of the new journal, and they 
appeal to those who approve of their p 
to encourage rather than criticise their efforts. 
To prove how much easier it is to criticise than 
to do well the thing 


the public, whi 
to passing events, new discoveries in science, 
the proceedings in lawsuits, &c. This journal 
will interest all classes of readers, not only 
ple in easy circumstances who live on their 
income, but merchants and mechanics, who 
will find in it intelligence of which they stand 
in Those who find in it articles not in 
their line, are advised not to be vexed thereat, 
but to reflect that they may be agreeable and 
useful to others, and that a journal ought to 
contain the greatest possible variety. For the 
rest, the editors will thankfully receive such in- 
formation and suggestions as their friends may 
choose to give them. Their prospectus con- 
eludes with a panegyrie on the English gov- 
ernment, for favoring education among the 


natives, saying that not only speculative, but |! 


practical knowl is necessary, as says the 
Pectpilosopher Sud: “Though thou hast 
owledge, if thou dost not apply the same, 
thou art of no more value than the ignorant ; 
thou art like an ass laden with books. 
acini o a - of the waagety vi 
ow y way of programme of the su 
jects which will be likely to be discussed in 
the journal. This is followed by ee and 
miscellaneous news from Persia, Cabul, Bom- 
bay, Aoude, and Calcutta, and other provinces. 
Under the lest head is a statement of the pre- 
sent pee of the capital of British India, 
OWS : 


as fo 


The second number opens with an article of 
above five columns, on the inconvenience of 
not knowing what is taking place, or of know- 
ing it imperfectly, followed by a second article 
of two columns on astronomy, and the dis- 
covery of planets, by way of introduction to 
an aecount of the discovery of See ga 
ee place at Naples the 10th of May 


t. 

This is followed by news and advertise- 
ments of new books, published from the print- 
ing office of the paper. In the third number 
there is in the news department an article on 
the marvellous news from Europe, in which 





by a geologi 

having found a frog living after having been 
six or seven years in the ground, without air 
or food, concluded that men t live in that 
way for hundreds of years. rdingly he 
solicited and obtained from the government, 
permission to try it for twenty-five years on a 
woman aged twenty. This piece of informa- 
tion is given with satisfaction, and the editors 
refer to the fact that some years since a faquir 
appeared at the court of j i ask- 
ing to be buried for several days, which was 


glishmen saw this, 
had not believed it, but that this tellin 


Ambassador of Nepaul, who was then in Eu- 
rope. The following is:our translation of this- 
article : 


of Ram Mohan [who established 
sophic religion under the name of Brakma- 


that many Hindoos of every class will go to feast , 
their eyes with the marvels of Europe. 





iC, how strange her 
Mash with a magic 
wakens memory. 


I the spit leap 
4 : 
\ candior tame wees 


Of his mixed nature, being thus the tie 
That links us to our God, and draws us toward the sky ! 
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* Suthors out Banks. 
ie EES i em. 
_. Ina late number of the Archives for Scien- 
Information Concerning Russia, a Rus- 
publication, are some interesting facts 
the colonization of Siberia, and its pre- 
It seems that that country 
to be settled in the reign of the Czar 
3 Michaelowich, who issued a law re- 
after suffering corporeal 
t and three years’ imprisonment, to 
the frontier cities, among which the 
Siberia were then included. Indeed, 
Empress Elizabeth Petrowna (1741- 
whole “J 9 or — was 
ine. e beginning o lar 
ion to Siberia was ais by the 
Theodore Alexeiwich, who ordered in 
9 malefactors should be sent with 
to settle in Siberia. About this 
serfs escaped to Siberia from ser- 
urope, and stringent measures were 
to reclaim the fugitives, and prevent 
an offence from being repeated and con- 
In 1760 a ukase was issued permit- 
landlords and communes to send to Sibe- 
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present e country is composed 
of the descendants of these colonists po ex- 
iles, of the banished Strelitzes, and of the cap- 
tured Swedes and Poles. The varied habits, 
customs, creeds, ideas, costumes, and dialects 
of these motley races have by long contact 
with each other become sideel to something 
like unity. The former extreme rudeness of the 
pore has also of late years undergone a great 

provement from the influence of new-com- 
ers. Still, however, Siberia is socially any thing 
but a tolerable country, even in comparison 
with Russia, and vices which in enlightened 
lands would be thought monstrous, are not 
oceasions of any astonishment or special re- 
mark to the mass of the inhabitants. 

A work by -Wii114m Humsotpr, just pub- 
lished at Breslau, excites a good deal of atten- 
tion in Germany. It is called Notions toward 
an attempt to define the Boundaries of the Ac- 
tivity of the State. It was written many years 
ago, at the time when the author was in- 
timate with Schiller, who took an interest in 
its preparation, but other engagements pre- 
vented its ane sapere It is now published 
exactly from the original. manuscript, under 
the editorial care of Dr. Edward Cauer. Its 
doctrinal starting point is found in the. nature 
and destiny of the individual. Its philosophy 
is essentially that of Kant and Fichte, ts is 
of course liberal in its tendencies, though by 
no means satisfactory to the democracy of the 


present day. 





Tue Journal of the Russian Ministry for 
the Enli, of the People, for Docuke 
last, re a statement made by Mr. Kauwe- 
lin t6 o Eanes epee in the 
previous September. The Society Te- 
ceived, by way of reply to an appeal it had is- 
sued, moie than five hundred communications, 
from various parts of the empire, in relation 
to the Selavonic portion of the people. These 
documents, as he said, contain a mass of val- 
uable information, not only as to ethnography, 
but also as to Russian archeology and history. 
He showed by several examples how ancient 
local myths and traditions reached back into 
remote antiquity. He proposed the publica- 
tion of the entire mass of documents, use 
“ they enrich history with vivid recollections of 
the most ancient ante-historic life-experience 
of which the traditions of the non-Sclavonic 
portion of Europe have preserved only obscure 
intimations and vague traces.” 


Hertz, of Berlin, has just published a book 
which we think can hardly fail of a speedy 
reproduction in both English and French, Its 
title is Erinnerungen aus Paris (Recollections 
of Paris) 1817-1848. It is written by a Ger- 
man lady, who passed these eventful years, or 
most of them, in the French capital, and here 
narrates, in’ a lively and genial style, her ob- 
servations and experiences. She was con- 
nected with the haute finance, moved among 
the lords of the exchange and their followers, 
and being endowed by nature with remarkable 
penetration, taste for art, no aversion to poli- 
tics, and a genial social faculty, she knew all 
the more prominent personages of the time in 
public affairs, society, art, science, and money- 
making, and brings them before her readers 
with great success. Louis XVIII. and the 
members of his family, Talleyrand, Decazes, 
Courier, Constant, Humboldt, Cuvier, Ma- 
dame Tallien, De Stael, Delphine Gay, Gerard, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Liszt, are among the 
actors whom she introduces in most real and 
living proportions. . Here is a charming speci- 
men of her skill in portraiture. She is speak- 
ing of Madame Tallien, then Princess of Chi- 
may, whom she saw in 1818: “ She was then 
some forty years old. Her age could to some 
extent be arrived at, for it was known that in 
1794 she was scarcely twenty, and her full 
person, inclining to stoutness, showed that the 
first bloom of youth was gone, but it would 
be difficult again to find beauty so well pre- 
served, or to meet with a more imposing ap- 
pearance. Tall, commanding, radiant, she re- 
called the historic beauties of antiquity. So 
one would imagine Ariadne, Dido, Cleopatra ; 
a perfect bust, shoulders, and arms; white as 
an animated statue, regular features, flashing 
eyes, pearly teeth, hair of raven blackness, 
hers was a mien, speech, and movement, which 
ravished every beholder.” Had we space we 
might give some longer translations from this 
interesting volume, for which our readers 
would thank us, but we must forbear. 
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‘Tue Latest German Novets.—Theodore 
Miigge, who is somewhat known in this country 
through Dr. Furness’s translation of his novel 
on Toussaint L’Ouverture, has published at 
Ensleben Kinig Jacob’s Letzte Tage (the Last 
Days of King James), a historical romance, 
with the English James I]. for its hero. The 

incipal characters, that of the King, of Jef- 

ys, and William of are drawn suc- 
cessfully. The critics complain, however, that 
it lacks continuous interest, and a continuous 
and connected plot. To understand it, one 
must have a history of the period at hand to 
refer to. Migge is not a great romancer, 
even for Germany. In polities he is one of 
those democrats who would yet have a heredi- 
tary chief at the head of the government. Glimp- 
ses of this tendency appear in this novel. Ar- 
nold Ruge has also spent a portion of his en- 
foreed leisure (he is an exile at London) in 
writing a romance called the Demokrat, which 
he has published in Germany, along with some 
revious similar productions, under the title of 
utions-Novellen. It is full of Ruge’s 
keen, logical talent, and on-rushing energy, 
but is deficient in esthetic beauty and interest. 
He never forgets the Hegelian dialectics even 
when he writes novels. Clemens Metternich, 
and Ludwig Kossuth, by Siegmund Kolisch, is 
a skilfully done but not great production. 
Uffo Horn has a new series of tales, which 
he calls Aus orei Iahrhunderten (From three 
Centuries.) They are stories of 1690, 1756, 
and 1844, and are worth reading. Horn seizes 
with success upon the features of an epoch, 
but is not so good in depicting individual 
character. The Freischaren Novellen (Free- 
corp Novels) of W. Hamm, are stories of 
modern warlike life, and are written with point 
and spirit. Stifter has published the sixth 
volume of his Studien, which, to those who 
know this charming off-shoot of the disappear- 
ing romantic school, it is high praise to say, is 
as good as any of the former volumes, if not 
better. Stifter always keeps himself remote 
from the agitations of the time, and sings his 
song, and weaves his still and lovely enchant- 
ments, as if they were not. This new vol- 
ume contains a complete romance, the Zwei 
Schwestern (Two Sisters), which cannot be 
read without touching the inmost heart, while 
it delights the fancy. Spindler has a humor- 
ous novel, whose hero, a travelling clerk or 
bagman, meets with a variety of amusing ad- 
ventures. Like many other books of the 
comical order, it is tedious when taken in 
large doses. The reader, at first amused, 
soon lays it down. Caroline von Géhren ap- 
pears with a series of Novellen, which receive 
no great commendation. The Ostergabe 
(Easter Gift), by Frederica Bremer, which has 
just appeared in Germany, is spoken of as her 
t production. It contains pictures of north- 
ern life, and of those domestic influences which 
Miss Bremer so delights to glorify. The Ges- 
sammelte Erzahlungen (Collected Tales) of W. 
G. von Horn, lately published at Frankfort, 
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The style is clear and pleasing, and the char- 
acters full of truth and naturalness, The Erz- 
ahlungen aus dem Volksleben der Schwerz (Tales 
of Popular Life in Switzerland) by Ieremias 
Gotthelf, also deserves a respectful mention. 
Gotthelf is a religious moralist, who sets forth 
the doctrines of virtue, religious trust in God, 
and the blessed influence of domestic life, in a 
pleasing and effective manner. 


Dr. Scuarrner’s Geschichieder 

sung Frankreichs (“ History of French Law”), 
just published, is noticed with high praise by 
the Frankfort Oberpostamts Zeitung. The 
work has just been completed by the publica- 
tion of the fourth volume, which only confirms 
the reputation which the earlier portions gained 
for the author among the jurists of all Europe. 
Dr. Schaffner, with equal learning and ae 
spicacity, sets forth the elation of French 5 
and the changes it has undergone, to the his- 
tory of the political institutions of the country. 
In this respect the work interests a much wider 
public than is ordinarily addressed by a juridical 
treatise. It opens withan account of the conflict 
between the elements of Roman and German 
law in France. Then it exposes the establish- 
ment of the feudal aristocracy and its contests 
with the power of the Church; next, the cul- 
mination of the royal authority, based on a bu- 
reaucratic administration, its final fall inte 
the hands of the triumphant revolution, and its 
subjection to the various powers that have suc- 
ceeded each other within the last sixty years. 
The fourth and last volume contains the history 
of the Constitution, of Law, and of the adminis- 
tration from the revolution of 1789 to the re- 
volution of 1848. Dr. Schaffner exhibits in 
this volume no admiration for the various at- 
tempts to re-create the State according to ab- 
stract theories ; he goes altogether for moderate 
progress, gradual reform, and keeping up the 
relation between the present and the past. 


Tue fate of Bonrpianp, the eminent traveller 
and naturalist, is a topic of discussion in Ger- 
many. It seems that in a speech made in the 
Senate of Brazil, in August last, Count Abran- 
tes said that p tem ne after being released 
from his eighteen years’ detention in Paraguay, 
had so far Tost the habits and tastes of civiliza- 
tion that he had settled in a remote corner of 
Brazil, near Alegrete, in the province of Rio 
Grande du Sol, where he got his living by keep- 
ing a small shop and selling tobaceo, &c., and 
that he avoided all mention of his former scien- 
tific labors and reputation. It seems, however, 
that Bonpland still maintains a correspondence 
on scientific subjects with his old friend Hum- 
boldt, which exhibits no falling off either in his 
tendencies or powers. On the other hand, some 
suppose that he does not return to Europe 
because he has taken an Indian wife, and . 
finds himself happier in the wilderness in her 
company. 
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Tue second mag aaa Secret sen 
and Mysterious Individuals just been 
by Brockhaus at Leipzic. The first 
volume was published at the beginning of last 
year, and has been made known to American 
readers by an interesting review of it in Black- 
wood’s azine, accompanied by copious ex- 
It is undeniable that Professor Bilau 
had aecess to materials unknown to pre- 
writers, which he has used with lauda- 
ble conscientiousness, oN ae = fog ob- 
ints in history, to explai mo- 
: rsons whose actions have 
but not understood. 
























































f some pretensions has just been 
at Stuttgart, with the title, Ialiens 
(Italy’s Future), by Fr. Korte, 
in it the fruit of seventeen years’ re- 











who gives 

in the country he treats of. He ey Fe 
with the original elements composing the Ro- 
manic Nations, and goes on to consider the 
state of the country at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, the doings of the French, the Restoration, 
the cities, commerce and navigation, the nobles, 
the peasantry, the Church, monastical religious 

. orders, the Jesuits, possibility of Church re- 
form, foreign influence, intellectual and scien- 
tific activity, Mazzini, prospects in case of a 
future revolution, &c. 






























































author, but classes him with Schleiremacher 
and his. school. It says that Dr. Channing was 
a special favorite with women, which it seems 
not to intend for a compliment. 


























M, Frovrens, one of the pe secreta- 
ries of the French Academy of Science, has 
published at Paris a collection of elegant and 
valuable essays. They comprise a disserta- 
tion on George Cuvier, one on Fontenelle, 
who is said to have best succeeded in castin 
on the sciences the light of philoso pee | 

- amexamination of phrenology, which M. Flou- 
rens: discusses in the spirit of a disciple of 
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times blind, he is keen-sighted for the sightless 
Arago, who boasts of having loved been 
loved by the most beautiful women of France. 


Tue military history of the Napoleonic pe- 
riod has received a new contrjbution in the 
War of 1806 and 1807, just published at Ber- 
lin, by Col. Hépfner, in two volumes, It is 
prepared from documents in the Prussian ar- 
chives, and illustrated with maps and plans of 
battles. Not only does it add to our previous 
stock of information as to the military opera- 
tions in Germany during these eventful years, 
but it serves at the same time as a history of 
the dissolution of that state which Frederic 
the Great erected with such labor and persever- 
ance. We have here, in short, a picture of the 
downfall of the old Prussian military-system. 


A new work on Frencu History during 
the middle ages is La France au des 
Croisades, by M. Vaublanc, which has latel 
made its appearance at Paris, in four 
some octavo volumes. It is the fruit of long 
and conscientious researches, and is written in 
a style of seductive elegance. The author is 
no chronicler, or plodding statician, but 
an artist, fully alive to the pic ueness of 
his topic. He carries his reader with him into 
the time and the scenes he describes, and 
makes him a participant in the romantic and 
adventurous life of the period. His book is 
thus as entertaining as it is instructive. 

A conventent book of reference for those 
who deal with the more recondite and interest- 
des 
Peuples de? Antiquité, by M. Moreau de Jonnés, 
just published at Paris. It is a work of great 
erudition and even originality. All sorts of 
facts as to the social condition of the i 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Gauls, may be 
gathered from it. Another new work of a 
similar character is entitled Du Probleme de la 
Misére et de sa solution chez tous les Peuples 
Anciens et Modernes, by M. Moreau Christo 
Two volumes only have been published ; a thi 
is to follow. Price $1 50 a volume. 


A TRaNsLATION of M’Cuttocn’s Princi: 








Descartes and Leibnitz. 





of Political Economy has appeared at Paris, in 
four vols. 8vo. The translator is M. A. Planche. 
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Louis Viarpor has published in Paris a 
ire des Arabes et Mores @’E: 

“he excellent translator of Don Quirote ought 
to produce a striking work on this subject. 
The Count AtserT pe Circourt, too, has 
published a new edition of his Histoire des 
Mores Mudejares et des Morisques; ou des 
Arabes @ E. ¢ sous la domination des Chré- 
‘tiens. Few topics in history have been until 
recently so much neglected as that ef the 
Moorish races in Europe, and a good deal of 
what has appeared on the subject has been put 
together rather with a view to romantic ef- 
fect than witha proper r t for the resp 
sibility of the historian; though all Spanish 
history, Christian or Saracen, so abounds in 
romantic interest that there is less excuse, as 
less necessity, for outstepping the limits of 
truth, or giving undue prominence to the pa- 
thetic and marvellous. From this defect of 

_ most of his predecessors, the work of the 
Count de Circourt is in a great measure free. 
He has made a dexterous and conscientious 
use of the materials within his reach, and pro- 

_duced a work which unites to an unusual de- 
gree popularity of style with matter of great 
novelty and interest. There are few specta- 
cles in modern times more attractive, or hith- 
erto more imperfectly understood, than the 
condition of the Spanish Moors, from the time 
when they became a subject race, until their 
final expulsion from Europe in 1610. The 
reason why more attention has not been given 
to this subject, must be looked for in the fact 





that the expelled people were Mahometans, 
and that they took refuge in Africa, not in 
Europe. They had not, as the Protestants of 
France had, an England, Holland, and Ger- 
many to x ag ga with and shelter them ;— 


though, taking it with all its consequences, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes was not a 
more important event in history, or more preg- 
nant with injury to the power that enforced it, 
than the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 
In folly and perversity the last transaction has 
pre-eminence. Louis XIV. revoked the Edict 
of Nantes, when he and his empire were at 
the summit of their power; but Philip II. 
chose the luckless ‘moment for expatriating the 
most energetic and industrious of the inhabi- 
tants of Spain, when the virtual acknowledg- 
ment of the independence of the Dutch, and 
the concession to them of free trade to India, 
now assailed the yrevtge of Spanish suprem- 
acy in Europe, and the commerce of Portugal, 
at that time subject to Spain. From that hour 
the Peninsula declined with unexampled ra- 
pidity ; and though, in course of time, the pro- 
of decay became less marked, it was not 

nally arrested until two centuries after, when 
the invasion of Napoleon re-awakened Spanish 
energies, and freed: them from the trammels 
which had impeded their development. Two 
centuries of degradation are a heavy penalty 
for a nation to pay for pride and intolerance ; 
though not heavier than Spanish perfidy and 
cruelty to the Moors most richly lanevek In 
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accordance with his fesige of iwenting 96.00 
Moors as a subject race, the Count de Ci 
has given only a brief of their early 
history when they were ascendant in Spain. 
With the rise of the Christian and decline of 
the Mahometan power, the subject is more 
minutely, but still succinctly treated, the four 
centuries from the capture of Toledo to that 
of Granada being comprised in the first vol- 
ume. The two remaining volumes are occu- 
pied exclusively with the history of the Moors 
from the overthrow of Grenada to their final 
expulsion from Spain. The various efforts 
made to convert and control them, and their 
struggles to regain their independence and 
preserve their faith, are copiously treated, but 
a subject so peculiar and hitherto so unjustly 
neglected, needed early discussion. We know 
not where the character of that worst i 
of oppression, where the antagonism of raee 
is agerevsted by differences of creed, can be 
so advantageously studied as in this portion 
of Spanish history. Nor is the early history, 
when the Moors, still a powerful people, were 
treated with comparative consideration by their 
antagonists, deficient in traits of the hi 
interest, and lessons which oppressors of the 
present day would do well to lay to heart. 

We observe that M. de Circourt agrees very 
nearly with Madame Anita George (whose 
views upon the subject we recently noticed in 
tay International) respecting Queen Isabella. 

e@ says: 

“The Spaniards s only with enthusiasm of 
= Princess. They pac her i the a of their 

t monarchs, tory, adopti e 

judgment, has given er tas th of « Grete it 
we consider merely the grandeur of the fabric she 
erected, the appellation will appear merited ; if its 
solidity had been taken into consideration, her 
reputation must have suffered. Nations in general 
make more account of talents than of the use that 
has been made of them. They reserve for princes 
favored by fortune the homage which they ought 
to pay to good and honest princes, who have ex- 
ercised paternal rule. They deify him who knows 
how to subjugate them. us it happens in all 
countries that the king who has established absolute 
monarchy is styled the great king. But it 
pens often that such founders have built u 
present at the expense of the future. In Spain 
absolute monarchy sent forth for a time a formida- 
ble lustre, and then came suddenly a protracted 
period of progressive decay, which ended in the 
revolutions of which we have been witnesses. 
Barren glory, shameful prostration, interminable 
and — fruitless revolution, are all the work 


of Isabella.” 

This is we different from the estimate of 
Mr. Prescott, but perhaps more just. In his 
forthcoming Memoirs of the Reign of Philip 
the Second, Mr. Prescott will have to trace the 
results of Spanish policy toward the Moors. 
We shall compare his views with those of 
MM. Circourt and Viardot. 


M. DE VILLEMERQUE has translated the Poéme 
des Bardes Bretons du VI. Siécle, and the book 
is praised by the French critics. 








SET Ee || 


Louis Philippe racconteé 
the report of a series of conversations 
M. Lemoine had with the deceased 
the month of October, 1849, and whic’ 
was authorized to give to the world after 
death. The writer gives every thing in the 
of Louis Philippe, as they were uttered 
in reply to questions or spontaneously 
nee to the topics under discussion. 
led monarch defends his conduct in 
particular with ingenuity and force, 
ing especially on his abdication, on his 
to yield to the opposition and admit the 
demanded reform, which brought on the revo- 
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This they understood, and in all cases 
practised. Accordingly they had always been, 
and always would be strangers to intrigues. 
As for his persistence in keeping the Guizot 
ministry, that was cainenial by every con- 
stitutional principle. That ministry had a ma- 
j ipa the Chambers as large even as that 
overthrew Charles X.; how then should 


jorit 
whic 
the King interfere against this majority? Be- 


sides, had not what happened since February 
demonstrated that he was right? The policy 
of oy government since June, 1848, had 
resembled, as nearly as could be conceived, 
the very policy of the ministry so much and 
80 unjustly complained of. 

Guizot had in fact promised reform. He 
had said that the instant the Chambers should 
vote against him he would retire, and the first 
measure of his successors would be reform. 
As for himself, said Louis Philippe, he had 
understood that this was only a pretext. Re- 
form would be the entrance on power of the 
opposition, the entrance of the opposition would 
be war, would be the beginning of the end. 
Accordingly he had determined to abdicate as 
soon as the opposition assumed the reins of 
government; for he no longer would be him- 
self supported by public opinion. The want 
of this support it was which finally caused him 
to abandon the throne without resistance. He 
could not have kept it without civil war. For 
this he had always felt an insurmountable hor- 
ror, and he had never regretted that in Febru- 
ary Marshal Bugeaud so soon ordered the 
firing to stop. Besides, nobody advised him 
to defend himself, but the contrary. He had 
then nothing to do but to follow the example 
of his ministers who had abdicated, of his 
friends who had abdicated, of the national 





doned power (of which he was accused of be- 
ing so greedy) as soon as he understood that 
he could no longer hold it to the advantage of 
his country. 

As for the charge of avarice, that was abun- 
dantly disproved by the publication of the man- 
ner in which he had employed the civil list, 
and by the fact that he was covered with debts. 
He had spent like a King without counting, 
and now that he had to pay he was obliged to 
borrow. And it is rather curious, said he, that 
the furniture employed in the festivals of the 
Republican President of the Assembly is my 
personal property, and that the horses and car- 
riages of which so free use has been made, 
had been paid for from my own purse. This 
however, was a trifle not worth speaking of. 

If he had suffered from falsehoods printed 
in the journals, print had however done him 
justice in giving to the world his private let- 
ters. These had set right his private charac- 
ter as well as his public policy. He only 
wished that those papers had all been pub- 
lished, and published more widely. They did 
more for the goa of his policy than 
the speeches of his most eloquent ministers. 
They proved that his had never been a policy 
of peace at any price. He had besieged Ant- 
werp without the consent of England; he had 
sent an army to Ancona, though Metternich 
had declared that a Frenchman in Italy would 
be war in Europe. His government had al- 
ways acted boldly and firmly, and had been 
respected. Why, only a few weeks before 
February, the great powers of Europe had 
asked of France to settle with her alone, 
and without consulting England, some of the 
questions which might compromise the equi- 
librium of Europe. Such was the considera- 
tion in which France was then held. 

As to the Spanish marriages, that was all 
done in the interest of France, and not, as had 
been charged, of his dynasty. Ifthe latter were 
the thing he had aimed at, Would he have re- 
fused the crown of Belgium, or of Greece, or of 
Portugal, for Nemours? Would he have refus- 
ed the hand of Isabella for Aumale or Montpen- 
sier? No; he merely sought to render his 
country independent of England, and not her 
dupe. The entente cordiale in the hands of 
Lord Palmerston was becoming treacherous. 
He recollected the saying of Metternich, that 
the alliance of France and England was use- 
ful, like the alliance of man and horse. He 
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‘determined to be the man, and by those mar- 
lished it. There was already a 
in Belgium, one in England, and one 
in Portugal; could France allow another to 
be set up pte wk So far the conversations 
of Louis Philippe relate to matters of his 
own ny He + a was rhine ts 
of Charles X., and thin i e 
downfall of that prince. For this we must re- 
fer our readers ‘to the pamphlet itself, which 
will doubtless be imported by some of our 
booksellers, if not soon translated into En- 
glish and published entire. It cannot be read 
without interest. We give its substance 
above, without thinking it necessary to criti- 
cise any of the statements of the exiled prince. 
M. Avni, a French historian, whose histo- 
ries of Leo X., Luther, Calvin, and Henry 
VIIL, are known to those who have sought an 
acquaintance with the Catholic view of those 
—— and their times, died on the 21st 
ebruary,in his carriage, near Avignon. He 
was returning to Paris from Rome, where he 
had been to finish a new work, and to recover 
his health, which intense devotion to study 
had undermined. His expectations were not 
realized, and he returned to his own country 
to expire before reaching his home. At Mar- 
seilles, where he landed, the physicians dis- 
suaded him from attempting to go further, but 
he refused to be guided by their advice. 
works of Audin have been much read in this 
country. They are singularly unscrupulous. 


Tue Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vi- 
enna has just published an essay by the emi- 
nent Spanish echolar Ferdinand Wolf, which 
rgd excites attention in the learned circles 
of Europe. It is on a collection of Spanish 
romances which exists in manuscript in the 
library of the University at eo Among, 
these are many which are found in no other 
collection, and have hitherto remained un- 
known. Some of them, relating to the Cid, 
are very remarkable. They make a hundred 
romances discovered by Wolf, whose former 
collection (Rosa de Romances), published in 
1846, and whose work on the romance-poe 
of the Spaniards, are known to all students of 
that kind of literature. 


A yew weekly journal, under the title of 
Le Bien-Etre Universel (The Universal Well- 
Being), appeared at Paris on the 24th Febru- 

. It advocates Girardin’s idea of the abo- 
Tifon of taxes, and the support of the govern- 
ment by the assumption by the latter of the 
whole business of insurance. Among the 
. contributors are Victor Hugo, Eugene Sue, 
Francois Vidal, E. Quinet, Alphonse Esquiros, 
and Eugene Pelletan. It is published in quar- 
to form, of the largest size permitted by the 
law, at $1 20 a year, and furnishes, in addi- 
tion to its political and economical articles, a 
full summary of news, political, commercial, 
literary, and miscellaneous. 





Tue Revue Brittanique has some interest- 
ing facts as to the ish book trade. It 
says: “ The great booksellers, like Longman 
& Murray, must be encouraged by the result 
of the speculations ventured on by the book- 
sellers of Paris. Is it not wonderful that ar- 
ticles from reviews, which one would suppose 
would lose their interest in the course of 
time, and which have been circulated in the 
Edinbu or Quarterly to the extent of ten 
thousand or twelve thousand copies, should be 
sold in reprints at a high price, and live 
through two, three, or even six editions? The 
articles of Macaulay are going through the 
sixth edition, although the book costs a pound 
sterling. Of Macaulay’s History of England 
Longman has sold between 20,000 snd 30,000 
copies, and Thirlwall’s and Grote’s Histories of 
Greece, though they have not the same imme- 
diate, exciting interest, sell well, notwithstand- 
ing they are so long. Mure’s and Talfourd’s 
Histories of Greek Titerature are’ put forth in 
new editions. The reviews, instead of injur- 
ing the sale of solid works, increase it. Oc- 
casional books, like travels, biographies, 
&c., naturally have their public interest, but 
most of them are sold at half price within 
three months of their ap nee. At Lon- 
don there are circulating libraries which lend 
out books, not only in the city itself, but all 
over England: the railroads have extended 


The | their business very greatly. In order to sat- 


isfy as many customers as possible, they bu 

some works by hundreds. For instance, suc! 

a circulating library has two hundred copies 
of Macaulay’s History, a hundred of Layard’s 
Nineveh, a hundred of Cumming’s hunting ad- 
ventures, and so on. When the first excite- 
ment about a book is over, these extra copies 
are put into handsome binding and disposed 
of for half price. The system of cheap pub- 
lishing has not yet much affected the circulat- 
ing libraries in England, while in this country 
it has destroyed them. Books can be bought 
here now for the former cost of reading them. 


A 800K worthy of all commendation is the 
Histoire des Protestanis de France, from the 
Reformation to the present time, by M. G. de 
Felice, published at Paris. The author treats 
his subject with all that peculiar talent which 
renders French historians always interesting 


and instructive. He is clear, forcible, judi- 
cious, and profound, without try or sec- 
tarian zeal. The action of his story is dra- 
matic, the delineation of his characters as 
glowing as it is just, and his sympathies so 
true and generous, and at the same time so 
tolerant, that the reader follows him atten- 
tively from the beginning to the end. The 
for though were eee 2 such a historian, 
for thou rsecu' or their opinions, the 
never soma to love their country, or to wish 
to live at peace with their enemies and serve 
her. Rarely has a body of men produced no- 
bler characters. This book fills a vacuum in 
French history. 
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-‘Moperx Grzex Lirezarure is by no 


means so wild and as might be ex- 
pected from a nation in such a and un- 
cultivated condition. sgh aay of Greece 
are hardly more civilized the Servians, 


or any other of the half-say- 


er of Europe, but the influence exercised by 
-1¢ antique of the land still remains to 
wW- 


werman office-holders, it has no doubt profited 
the ager} attention thus excited toward 
works of the mighty poets who stand 
alone and unharmed after all else that their 


times uced has fallen into ruin. Thus, | In spans 


since the incoming of the Bavarians there has 
been growing up a disposition in favor of the 
early literature, and against the newer and 
less forms of the modern language. 


The purification of the latter, and its restora- 
tion to something like the old classical perfec- 
tion, the abandonment of rhyme, which is the 
universal form of the proper new Greek verse, 
and even the employment of the ancient my- 
thologieal expressions, are the characteristic 
aims of some of the most gifted of living Hel- 
lene writers. In this way there are two dis- 
tinct classes of cotemporaneous literature to 
be found in the Peninsula; the one consists 
of these somewhat reactio and romantic 
lovers of the past, the other of the fresh, native 
products of the people, independent as far as 
ible of antiquity, and altogether unaffected 
learned studies. The latter is mainly ly- 
4 in its character, and has often a wild beau- 
ty, which is none the less attractive because 
it is purely natural. These songs deal more 
with nature than those of the Sclavonic tribes, 
with which Mrs. Robinson has made us so 
well acquainted. The brooks, the hills, the 
sky, the birds, appear in them, and for hu- 
man interest, some adventurous Klephi, some 
fighting and dying robber, is brought upon the 
scene. 

The best of the Romaic literature is no 
doubt the dramatic. This is natural, for the 
Greeks are still a representative and dramatic 
people. Until comparatively lately the poets 
confined themselves, if not to modern sub- 
jects, at least to the modern genius of their 

. Their dramas were written in 
rhyme, and with a total disregard of the an- 
tique principles of rhythm. Quantity was sup- 
planted by following the accents, and the ex- 
terior of the piece was more that of a French 

lay than like the drama of any other nation. 

he specimen of this style most accessible to 
American students is the Aspasia of Rizos, 
published in Boston some twenty years ago, 
a taped by the way, well worth reading. 
But latterly, the antique tendency prevailing, 
plays are written in the old measures, and wi 
all the old machinery. This is in fact a revo- 
lutionary proceeding, but we hope may not be 








oe pir rg 
eno e@ use ts. 
these plays has been pe is roe German, 
and thus made accessible to those of the read- 
ers of that language whose studies have not 
reached into the musical Romaic. It is called 
The Wedding of Kutrulis, an Aristophanic 
Comedy, by Alexandros Rhisos i 
The form used by the bh poe 
ist is perfectly reproduced, and an original and 
hearty wit is not-wanting. The Aristophanic 
dress is justified by the poet in some lines 
which we thus render into the rudeness of 
English : 
Though he trimeters boldly arranges together, and anapests 
weaves with each other, 
’T is not weakness in words that compels him, nor fear at 
the rhymes’ double ringing ; 
he can syllables harness with skill, as a fledgling 


should do of the mu: 
And where thoughts and poetic ideas there are none, words 

* can heap up in fa and d(e:, 

But mid the verdure of laurels eternally green, and by Cas- 
taly’s ever pure fountains, 

There found he all broken and voiceless the pipe that, in 
Tage at these poets peGaie, 

At these now-a-day sons of Marsyas, the noble old Muse had 
flung from her. 

The subject and story of this comedy are drawn 
from the actual life of the people. Spyros, a 
tavern-keeper in Athens, has promised his daugh- 
ter Anthusia to Kutrulis, a rich tailor. The y 
lady’s notions are however above tailors ; her hus- 
band must wear epaulettes and orders. If Ku- 
trulis wants her hand, he must become minister. He 
despairs at first, but as others have become minis- 
ters, there is a chance for him. Accordingly, the 
needful intrigues and solicitations are set on foot. 
The strophe of the chorus by the sovereign public is 
too characteristic and too Attic for us not to try to 
render it, though — only the few who have 
dipped in the well of the antique drama can ap- 
preciate it: 

O muse of the billiard room, 

Thou that from mocha’s odor-pouring steam, 

And from the ringlets, white-curling from pipes on high 
Thine inspiration drawest, of vena) sort! 
Here’s a new mini must i 


4 





now. 


* Up and strike the praising strings ! 


Up, > a - the mob’s grace, 

ut forth in rosy pages of news rs 

Dithyrambic articles! — 
he hero praise aloud! 


Tosucceed in his ambition, Kutrulis must choose 
a party with which to identify himself. Ac 
cordingly the Russian, the British and the French 
parties, the three into which Greek public men 
are divided, are introduced, and each urges the 
reasons why he should become its partisan. This 
gives the poet an admirable opportunity for the 
use of satire, which he improves excellently, Ku- 
trulis pledges himself to each of these candidates 
for his support, but mean while his friends have 
spread the report that he has actually been a 
pointed minister. Now the swarm of office-seek- 
ers and speculators of all sorts come to solicit his 
favor and exhibit their own corruption. This part 
of the drama is treated with keen effect. ile 
the report of his appointment is believed by him- - 
self and others, Tntralis marries the scheming 
Anthusia, who presently wakes from her illusion 
to find that she is only a tailor’s wife after all. 
She declares that by way of revenge she will 
compel her husband to give her a new dress every 
week, and the piece ends to the amusement of 
every body. 








AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 





Prancue, the oldest Professor and the 
ian at Paris, has just issued 
the first ae Sel a Dictionnaire du 

pottique dans la Langue Grecque. This 
oe fact a concordance of Greek, Latin, 
and h poetry. It offers a complete and 
eurious illustration of the origin and growth of 
figurative words and phrases, and of their trans- 
fer from one language to another. The word 
anchor, for instance, was one of the earliest 
among the Greeks, a marine people, to take on 
a metaphorical sense. We see this even in 
Pindar, who speaks of his heroes as casting 
anchor on the summit of happiness. M. Planche 
follows this typical use of the word in Virgil, in 
i i ine, the last of whom says in 


“ Natheless, gentlemen, 
The anchor of your goodness us assures.” 

To the curious student of words and their 
internal senses this Dictionary is evidently a 
book worth having. 

M. Exias Recnavtr has undertaken to con- 
tinue the Dix Ans of Louis Buanc, in the shape 
of L’Histoire de Huit Ans 1840-48. Few 
works had ever so powerful an influence as 
Blane’s “Ten Years.” The events of the eight 
years of whic. Regnault proposes ahistory were 
in no inconsiderable degree fruits of this work. 


Mr. Hatuam, on the 13th of February, sent 
a letter to the Society of Antiquaries, in Lon- 
don, announcing in consequence of his recent 
bereavement, he wished at the next anniversa- 
ry to relinquish the office of Vice-President, 
which he had filled for the last thirty years; 
having been a member of the Society for more 
than half a century, and having during that 
period contributed many papers to its transac- 
tions. A resolution was pro by Mr. 
Payne Collier, seconded by Mr. Bruce, express- 
ive of respect for Mr. Hallam, sincere sym- 
pathy with his afflictions, and sorrow at his 
retirement. In a subsequent letter, Mr. Hal- 
lam stated that he should continue to be a mem- 
ber of the Society. 

GeneraL Sr Wriwiam Napier has pub- 
lished a new edition of his History of the War 
in the Peninsula—the best military history in 
the English language—and in his new preface 
he states thathe is indebted to Lady Napier, 
his wife, not only for the arrangement and trans- 
lation of an enormous pile of official corres- 
pondenee, written in three languages, but for 
that which is far more extraordinary, the elu- 
cidation of the secret ciphers of Jerome Bona- 
parte and others. 


Ix a recent number of The International we 
printed a poem’ by Charles Mackay, entitled 
Why thi ing? without observing that it 
was a plagiarism from a much finer poem b 
Harriet Winslow List, of Portland, whic 
may be found in The Female Poets of America, 
page 354. 





A Descriptive CataLocue of the books 
and —— educed by the reinstitution of 
the Roman Catholic Hierarchy in England, 
would be a very en ing work. It is 
—— how — the become 
in pamphleteering when any such engrossing 
subject comes ‘before the oa fe or the parlia- 
ment. The Duke of Sussex carefully pre- 
served every thing in this shape that was 

rinted during the discussion of Catholic 
Rasansipation, and after his death we purchas- 
ed his collection, which amounted to about 
seventy thick volumes, and includes auto, 
certificates of presentation from “ Peter Plim- 
ley,” and perhaps a hundred other combat- 
ants. The present discussions will be not less 
voluminous, and it promises to be vastly more 
entertaining. The matter of the holy chair of 
St. Peter, with the Mohammedan inscription, 
upon which the verd antique Lady Morgan has 
published two or three letters as witty and 
pungent as ever came from the pen of an Irish- 
woman, will afford pleasant material for the 
last chapter of her ladyship’s memoirs. War- 
ren, the author of Ten Thousand a Year, Dr. 
Twiss, the aes of Eldon, Dr. George 
Croly, the poet, Walter Savage Landor, and 
Sheridan Knowles, the dramatist, are among 
the more famous of the disputants on the 
Protestant side. The author of “ Virginius” 

rofesses to review Archbishop Wiseman’s 
ectures on Transubstantiation, and the Lite- 
rary Gazette says he thoroughly demolishes 
that dogma, which, however, “no one supposes 
“ that any Romanist of education and common 
“sense believes. It is understood on all hands 
“that whatever defence or explanation is, offer- 
“ed, is only for the sake of affording plausible 
“apology to the vulgar for a dogma which the 
“jnfallibility of the church requires to be un- 
“changeably retained. The reply of the phi- 
“Josophical churchman, populus vult decipi et 
« decipiatur, is that Which many a priest would 
“ give if privately pressed on the subject.” The 
Literary Gazette makes a very common but 
very absurd mistake, for which no Roman Catho- 
lic would thank him. The church does main- 
tain the doctrine, and the most “ philosophical” 
churchman would be dealt with in a very sum- 
mary manner if he should publicly deny it. 
The Literary Gazette adds that Knowles “ dis- 
plays complete mastery of the principles and ° 
familiarity with the details of the controversy,” 
which we can scarcely believe upon the Ga- 
zette’s testimony until it evinces for itself a lit- 
tle more know of the matter. 

The only one of these works that has been 
reprinted in this country is Landor’s, which we 
receive from Ticknor, Reed & Fields, of Boston. 


R. H. Horne, the dramatist, and author of 
Orion,—upon which his best reputation is like- 
ly to rest—has just published in London The 
Dreamer and the Worker, in two volumes, 


Mr. Roesuck, the radical member of Parlia- 
ment, is continuing his History of the Whigs. 








degree her intellectual fac- | Titated, pass 


ulties, and several of her books are illustrations 
of a mind even masculine in its power and ac- 
; but the constitutional feebleness, way- 

and wilfulness of woman is neyver- 


ly influences of home 

without the consolations or hopes 

of religion, she seems now ambitious of atten- 
tion only, and willing to sacrifice every thin 
womanly or respectable to attract to hersel 

the eyes of the world—the last thing, in her 

case, one would think desirable. In the book 

she has just published—Letters on Man’s Na- 

ture Harriet Martineau 


little regard for Pagan deities—she will 
as little for theirs te 


author, the interlocutors place implicit credence 
in all the phenomena of mesmerism, and they 
cannot believe there is any thing in man’s be- 
ing or existence or conscience beyond what the 


senses — what the scalpel discloses 


in the brain. ey trace acts and motions 
- and even inclinations to the brain, and deny 
that there is or can be any thing in contact 
which can influence it. Cerebrum et praterea 
nthil is their motto. The book is the apotheo- 
sis of that lump of marrow and fibre. And 
et this brain, which is so jealously guarded 
any spiritual or immaterial influence, is 
declared to be completelf under the direction 
of any man or woman who may pass a hand, 
with faith, backwards and forwards over the 
skull. The extremities of the body—the fin- 
gers—send forth and radiate certain electric, 
or galvanic, or invisible influences, and thus 
one has full power over another’s organization 
and volition! But as to any influence beyond 
the sensible world, that Miss Martineau stoutly 
denies. The following passage is not an unin- 
teresting specimen of this foolish production: 
“T observed that under the influence of mes- 
merism some patients would spontaneously place 
their hand, or rather the ends of their fingers, on 
that part of the brain in action; and these were 
persons boven ignorant of Phrenology. In some 
cases the hand would pass very rapi Aygo 
to part, as the organs became excited. If the 
habit of action was encouraged, they would fol- 
low every combination with precision: and if one 
hand would not do they would use both to cover 
distant in action at the same time. I was 
delighted with their effects ; but did not consider 
them very extraordinary, because I had been ac- 
customed to observe same phenomena, in a 
lesserdegree, in the ordinary or normal condition. 





The proud man throws his head back; the fine 
man carries his head erect; vanity draws the 
head .on one side, with the hat on the o i 
side; the intellect presses the head forward ; the 
affections throw it back on the shoulders; and so 
with the rest.” 

Tue Right Honorable Sir Joux Cam Hos- 
HOUSE is created a peer with the title of Baron 
Broughton de Gyfford, in the county of Wilts. 
His fame in literature has long been lost, in 
England, in his reputation as a politician ; but 
in this country we know him only as rather a 
clever man of letters. His most noticeable 
works that we remember, are, A Journey 
through Albania, in 1809, Illustrations of the 
Fourth Canto of Childe Harold, The State of 
Literature in Italy, and two volumes entitled 
Letters from Paris during the last Reign of 
Napoleon. His lordship must be in the vicin- 
ity of seventy-five years of age. 

Or “ Junrus” there is still another book— 
though many good libraries contain not so 
many volumes as have been written upon the 
subject—and the journals have almost every 
month some new contributions to the mystery, 
increasing the accumulation by which the face 
of the author is hidden. The last work is en- 
titled “ Fac-simile Autograph Letters of Junius, 
Lord Chesterfield and Mrs C. Dayrolles, show- 
ing that the wife of Mr. Solomon Dayrolles 
was the amanuensis employed in copying the 
letters of Junius for the printer; with a Post- 
script to the first Essay on Junius and his 
Works: by William Cramp, author of ‘The 
Philosophy of Language.’” 


Tue Passions of the Human Soul, by Charles 
Fourier, translated from the French by the 
Rev. John Reynell Morell, with critical anno- 
tations, a biography of Fourier, and a general 
Gireieeion. tax Hugh Doherty, has been pub- 
lished by Baliere of London (and of Fulton- 
street, New-York),in two octavos. This is one 
of Fourier’s greatest works, and the attention 
given to his principles of society in this country 
will secure for it many readers here. 

Tuomas Cottey Grattan, the rp of 
Highways and By-ways, Jacqueline of Holland, 
ye and a tyes ago, British Consul at 
Boston, is coming to this country to give lec- 
tures. He will not be very successft 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 





Tae Poems or Avaric A. Warts, lately 
published in London, in a very sumptuous edi- 
tion,—though some of the p have an old- 
ish look—are much commended in nearly all 
the reviews, and civilly treated even by Fraser, 
who once described Watts as a fellow “of some 
talent in writing verses on children dying of 
colic, and a skill in putting together fiddle-fad- 
dle fooleries, which look pretty in print; in 
other respects of an unwashed appearance ; no 
particular principles, with well-bitten nails, and 
a great genius for back-biting.” Watts some 
twenty years since had a controversy with 
Robert Montgomery who wrote Satan, ifi such 
a manner as very much to please his hero (a 
difficult task in biography), and one of the sub- 
jects of protracted and sharp discussion con- 
cerned the names of the disputants. Watts 
maintained that the author of“ Hell,” “ Woman,” 
“Satan,” &c., was the son of a clown at Bath, 
named Gomery; and in return yey 20 0 
who, allowing that as Watts was the lawfully 
begotten son of a respectable nightman of the 
name of Joseph Watts, he had a fair title to 
the patronymic, denied that he had any claim 
to the gothic appellation of Alaric. “The 
man’s name,” said Montgomery, “is Andrew.” 
This was a great while ago, and the quarrels 
of the time are happily forgotten. atts is 
now fifty-seven years old, and age has sobered 
him, an given him increase of taste, both as 
to scandal and to writing verses. There are 
some extremely pretty things in this book 
(which may be found at Putnam’s). 

Tue Stowe MSS,., including the unpublish- 
ed diaries and correspondence of George Gren- 
ville, have been bought by Mr. Murray. The 

iary reveals, it is said, the secret movements 
of Lord Bute’s administration, the private his- 
tories of Wilkes and Lord Chatham, and the 
features of the early madness of George IIL. ; 
while the correspondence exhibits Wilkes in 
a new light, and reveals (what the Stowe pa- 
pers were expected to reveal) something of 
moment about Junius. The whole will form 
about four volumes, and will appear among 
the next winter’s novelties. 


THE copyrights, steel plates, wood-cuts, ste- 
reotype plates, &c. of Walter Scott’s works, and 
his life, by Lockhart, were to be sold in Lon- 
on, by auction, on the 26th March. This pro- 
perty Fuoniel to the late Mr. Cadell of Edin- 
urgh. Thecopyright of “ Waverly ” has five 
years more to run, and that of the works gen- 
erally does not terminate for twenty years. 
This is the largest copyright property ever sold. 


Mr. Layarn’s fund having been exhausted, 
a subscription was lately set on foot for him 
in London, and its success we hope will ena- 
ble him to prosecute his investigations with 
renewed vigor. He has, we hear, entirely re- 
covered from his late indisposition, and needs 
but a supply of money to recommence his 
operations with renewed vigor. 





Henry ALrorp, a very pleasing poet, a p 
found scholar, and pl excellent man, ape 
the present time vicar of Wymeswold, in Lei- 
cestershire, England. He was born in London 
in 1810, and in 1832 graduated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, of which he was afterwards 
Fellow. In 1835 he was married to his cousin, 
to whom are written some of his most c 
effusions. At Easter in 1844 they lost one o 
mgs four items and the percents seems 
to have in e composition of many pieces 
full of tenderness and of remarkable oe. 
which appear in the collectiou of his poema. 
In 1841 he was elected one of the lecturers in 
the University of Cambridge, and he is now, 
we believe, Examiner in Moral and Intellectual 
amg and Lege te the University of Lon- 
don. He has published, besides his poetical 
works, which appeared in two volumes, some. 
years since, several volumes of sermons, a work 
entitled Chapters on the Poets of Ancient Greece, 
written for the Nottingham mechanics; a vo- 
lume of University Lectures ; a work intended 
as a regular course of exercises in classical 
composition; and the Greek Testament, with a 
critically revised text, digest of various readings, 
&c., in ‘hich he has displayed sound learning 
and judgment. He is also editor of a very 
complete collection of the “ Works of Donne, 
published some years ago at Oxford. The 
great labor of his life, however, centres in his 
edition of the Greek Testament, the first volume 
of which only, containing the four Gospels, has 
appeared. He is now working hard, eight or 
ten hours a day, in his theological researches, 
which promise a liberal harvest. We under- 
stand that he has in contemplation a poem of 
considerable length, the composition of which 
is to be the pleasant solace of his declining 
years. Mr. Alford’s minor poems have withia 
a few years been very popular in America, and 
won for their author the warm friendship and 
sympathy of many who will probably never 
know him personally. His pure domestic feel- 
ing, and hearty Speevtnion of whatever is most 
genial and hopeful in human nature, entitle him 
to the distinction he enjoys of being one of the 
truest “ poets of the heart.” 


In a sketch of the artist AnDREw Wizson, 
who died in Edinburgh two years ago, the 
Art Journal gives the following postscript of 
a letter from Sir David Wilkie to Wilson : 

Manprzip, Dec. 24th, 1827. 

My pear Sm,—Having been employed by our 
mutual friend, Mr. Wilkie, to copy the above, I can- 
not let the opportunity pass unimproved of speak- 
ing a word in my own name, and to call to your 
mind the pleasant hours we occasionally passed 
together many years since. Let me express, my 
dear sir, my great pleasure in thus r ing, af- 
ter so long an interval, our acquaintance. You, 
of course, if you can recollect any thing of me, can 
only remember me as a raw, ine i oung- 
ster, while you were already a man, valuable for 
information, acquirements, and weight of charac- 
ter. With great regard, my dear sir, believe me, 
truly yours, ASHINGTON Igyine, 








a of civilization, 
first became identified 


diet of Denmark has _ voted ~ 

three poets o nation a yearly pension o: 

1 thalers each. Two of thaae were H. 

and Puludan Miiller; the name of the 
‘third we do not know. 


“ohnay Sac we month in wee wet 
ublished by Putnam 

the Harpers haps editions.) Its ipoeeis 
was a consequence of the fame won by the 
author in his “ Bible in Spain,” &c., and of a 
clever trickery in advertising. Generally, we 
believe, it has disappointed. We agree very 
nearly about it with the London Leader, that— 


“Tt is worth reading, but not worth re-reading. |: 


pgp a ye hte ry 
‘ou canter pleasantly eno ug’ 
og cart but a aig~ journey is over you 
find yourself arrived Nowhere. It is not truth, 
it is not fiction; neither: biography nor romance ; 
not even romantic biography ; but three volumes 
of sketches without a p , of narratives with- 
outanaim. Mr. Borrow has hit the English taste 
his union of the clerical and scholarly with 
we may call manly blackguardism. His 
jes are all with the blackguards. Not 
with the ragged nondescripts of the streets, but 


the ic vagabonds of the fields—the Romman 
Chale—the Gipsies, who are as great in =m 
ee o old, and great in the art of 
“self-defence” as any Greek before the walls of 
Troy—not to mention other peculiarities in res 

of oe and its conveyance which they e 
with d Greeks—the Gipsies in short who are vag- 
abonds in the true wandering sense of the term.” 


James T. Frexps has in press a new edition 
of his Poems, embracing the pieces which he 
has written since the edition of 1849. Mr. 
Fields has a just sense of poetical art; his 
compositions are happily conceived, and uni- 
formly executed with the most careful elabora- 
tion. A few days ago we saw a letter from 
Miss Mitford, addressed to a friend in this 
eountry, in which he is referred to as one of 
the “living classics of our tongue.” We per- 
eeive that he is to be the next anniversary poet 
of the Phi Beta Kappa at Harvard. 


W. G. Sous has published at Charleston a 
fine poem entitled City of the Silent, writ- 
ten for the occasion of the consecration of a 
cemetery near that city. It flows in natural 
harmony, and in thought as well as in manner 
has an appropriate dignity. We wonder that 
there has appeared no complete collection of 
the poems of Mr. Simms, which fill at least a 
dozen volumes, nearly all of which are now 
out of print. Some of his pieces have re- 

le merit. 





persons, scenes, and manners he describes are 80 
idealized by him as to have lost much of their 
natural identity, and put on the somewhat artifi- 
cial look of museum imens. However, the 
Noies are not, therefore, to us the less, but all 
the more, readable, because we have abundanc«: 
of mere books of travel, and searcely any travel- 
ler worth remarking. Mr. Kinglake, the author 
ei ad atm oe ost in himself. 
And Mr. eray, in his Journey from Cheap- 
side to Cairo, or himself ‘a ft companion 
of that gentleman. But a certain sneering hu- 
mor, a certain mephistophelian irony, in these 
persons, prevent one from feeling entirely at ease 
with them, or believing, in fact, in their com- 
plete sincerity. It is not so with. the author 
of Nile Notes, than whom a June breeze is not 
more bland, and moonlight not less gairish or 
oppressive. This conviction, indeed, strikes us 
in a very peculiar manner as we read, that no 
more genial nature ever penetrated that dis- 
mal and incredible East, to avouch the eternal 
freshness of man against the decay of nature 
and the mutability of institutions. An actually 
weird effect is produced by the sight of this 
plump and rosy Christian pervading the graves 
of dead empires, and thinking democracy amidst 
the listening ghosts of the Pharaohs. Did these 
solemn empires, did these absolute and strut- 
ting monarchs mistake their grandeur, and exist 
after all only that this modern democrat might 
laugh and live a life devoid of care? Such is 
the lesson of the book. It is sweeter to know 
the freshness and kindly nature that penned it; 
it is sweeter to feel the graceful and humane 
fancies that be every page of it, than to 
remember whole lineagts of buried empires, or 
recognize whole pyramids of absolute and dis- 
solved Pharaohs. The book is a mine of beau- 
tiful descriptions, and of sentences which tickle 
your inmost midriff with delight. (Harpers.) 


WE have been surprised lately at several 
long discussions in the New-York Historical 
Society of the question whether copies, ex- 
tracts, or abstracts of the MSS. and other his- 
torical documents in the Society’s collections 
might be published without the Society’s spe- 
cial permission. We do not know who intro- 
duced the prohibitory proposition, but it is in 
the last degree ridiculous; there cannot be 
said in its support one syllable of reason ; that 
it has been entertained so long is discreditable 
to the Society. The prime object of the So- 
ciety is the collection and preservation of the 
materials of history: the more numerous the 
aie of copies, the more certain the 
probabilities of their preservation. A private 
collector may for obvious reasons hoard his 
treasures, and wish for the destruction of all 
copies of them; but the considerations which 

overn him are the last that should influence a 
istorical society under similar cireumstanees. 














P 
one of Robert Owen’s old New-Harmony as- 
sociates, and has since been known as Frances 
Wright D’Arusmont. They lived together a 
few montks, but women grow old, and these 


infidel philosophers are very apt to live accord- 


to their liberties ; Madame resided in Paris, 
onsieur in Cincinnati: Madame wanted more 
money than Monsieur would allow, and she 
returned, and is now before the courts of Ohio 
with a plea (of eighty thousand words) for pro- 
rty held by D’Arusmont, which she says is 
ers. We know little of the merits of the 
case, but if there is to be domestic unhappiness, 
we are content that she should be a sufferer, 
whose whole career has been a warfare upon 
the institutions which define the true position, 
and guard the best interests of her sex. It is 
more than thirty years since Fanny Wright 
wrote her Views of Society and Manners in 
America. The brilliant woman who lectured 
to crowds in the old Park Theatre, against de- 
cency, is old now, and an atheist old woman, 
desolate, is rather a pitiable object. 


Epwarp T. Cxanninc, a brother of the 
Rev. Dr. William Eller Channing, and for 
thirty years Professor of Rhetoric in Harvard 
College, has resigned his place, and his resig- 
nation is one of the weightiest misfortunes that 
has befallen this school for some time. Pro- 
fessor Channing’s fitness for the professorship 
of English literature was shown in his admi- 
rable article upon the Poetry of Moore, in the 
North American Review for 1817. He has 
written much and well in criticism, and is per- 
haps equally familiar with both Latin and 
English literature. His lectures, described as 
eminently rich, suggestive, and practical, we 
hope will be given to the press. It is intimated 
that Mr. George Hillard will be his successor 
in the college, and we know of no man so young 
who could more nearly fill his place. 

“ Pustic Lisranies,” is the title of a very 
interesting article in the February number of 
The International, erroneously credited to 
Chambers’s Papers for the People. The Edin- 
burgh publisher, it seems, took two articles 
from the North American Review, cut them in 
mas and transposed the sentences, prefixed a 

ew remarks of his own, added a few words at 

the end of his Mosaic, and issued this “ Paper 
for the People” as an original contribution to 
bibliothecal literature, without a word as to 
its real authorship or the sources whence it 
was derived. Such things are often done, and 
if Messrs. Chambers always evince as much 
ity in their appropriations, their readers 

will have abundant cause to be grateful. The 
articles in the “North American Review were 
written by Mr. George Livermore, a Boston 
merchant, who has the accomplishments of a 
Roscoe, and who as a bibliographer is scarce- 
ly surpassed in knowledge or judgment by any 
contemporary. 











York Historical Society, a year or two ago, was 


once a missi in America. But Mr. Poore, 
while in Paris for the collection of documents 
ae the histo ape Massachusetts, in- 
vestigated the matter, with hi et saga- 
city and diligence, and a communication by him 
to The International most satisfactorily shows 
that the supposition was entirely wrong. The 
Fenelon who was in this country was tried at 
Quebec, in a case of which the famous La Salle 
was one of the witnesses, and of which the 
process verbal is now in the Archives de T Amé- 
rique, in Paris; and the Archbishop was at the 
time of the trial certainly in France. 


Mr. 8S. G. Goopricu, of whose works we 
recently gave a reviewal, will sail in a few days 
for Paris, where he will immediately enter up- 
on the duties of the consulship to which he has 
been appointed by the President. This will be 
pleasant news for American travellers in Eu- 
rope. Mr. Walsh has never been very liberal 
of attentions to his countrymen unless their 
position was such as to render their society an 
object of his ambition. Mr. Goodrich himself 
recently passed several months in Paris, beari 
letters to the consul, who in all the time offe 
him not even a recognition. He will be apt to 
pay more regard to the letter which Mr. 
rich bears from the Secretary of State. 

Major eens on ee Hadeagrncon the im 
phecy, is a powerfully written novel, originally 
wr twenty years ago, and lately republish- 
ed by Dewitt & Davenport. The descriptions 
are graphic, and the incidents dramatic, but the 
plot is in some respects defective. The pro- 
phecies which have such influence over the 
race of De Holdimars should have been pro- 
nounced in his infancy, and not only a few 
days before the terrible results attributed to 
it; the introduction of the race at Holdimar’s 
execution, is injudicious; and the cireumstan- 
ces under which Wacousta finds Valletort and 
Clara his auditors not well contrived. But 
altogether the book is one of the best we have 
illustrating Indian life. Major Richardson is 
a British American; his father was an officer 
in Simcoe’s famous regiment; other members 
of his family held places of distinction in the 
civil or military service; and he was himself 
a witness of some of the most remarkable 
scenes in our frontier military history, and was 
made a prisoner by the United States troops 
at the battle of the Thames, where Tecumseh 
was killed—not by Colonel Johnson, very cer- 
tainly. Major Richardson subsequently served 
in Spain, and resided several years in Paris, 
where he wrote Ecarté, a very brilliant novel, 
of which we are soon to have anew edition. A 
later work from his hand, which we need not 
name, is more creditable to his abilities than to 
his taste or discretion; but Wacousta and Ecarté 
are worthy of the best masters in romantic fiction. 








: splendid volume by Mr. Squier 
which was published two years ago by the 


Smithsonian 
of the Valle 


Institution, upon the Antiquities 
of the Mississippi, illustrates his 
i of the value of his 


we believe, on the eve of publication. A 
second volume is entitled, The Serpent Sym- 
bol, and the agg of the Reciprocal Princi- 
a. Bo America. It contains, also, extended 

idental illustrations of the religious systems 
of the American aborigines, of the sym- 
bolical character of the ancient monuments in 
the United States, It will form a large octavo 
of two hundred and fifty pages, with sixty- 
three engravings, and will be published by 
Mr. Putnam. 

The first of these works, constituting part 
of the second volume of the “Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge,” may be regarded 
as a continuation of the author’s Ancient Monu- 
ments of the Mississippi Valley, forming the 
first volume of those contributions. It gives 
a succinct account of the aboriginal remains 
of the state of New-York, which were thor- 
oughly investigated by the author, under the 
joint auspices of the Smithsonian Institution 
and the New-York Historical Society, in 
1848. It strips the subject of all the absurd 
hypotheses and conjectures with which it has 
been involved by speculative and fanciful 
minds, and gives us a new and full statement 
of facts, from which there is no difficulty in 
Sees t comest results. The appendix, which 
orms quite half of the volume, is devoted to 
the consideration of several of the more in- 
teresting questions stated in connection with 
the subject of our antiquities generally, and 
has a closer relation to the previously pub- 
lished volume than to the present memoir. 
The rationalé of symbolism is very elaborately 
deduced from an analysis of the primitive re- 
ligious structures of the Greeks, and applied, as 
we think, with entire success, to the elucida- 





Powe yrs oy ete., pareye ahah 
voted to inquiries into the philoso; 
and toligion of the aborig dada te 
tions, the relations which they sustained 
to the _— systems of the other conti- 
nent. e principal inquiry is, how far the 
identities which, in these respects, confessed} 
existed between the early nations of bo 
worlds, may be ed as derivative, or the 
result of like conditions and common mental 
and moral constitutions. These are radi 
questions, which must be decided before we 
can, with safety, attempt any generalizations 
on the subject of the origin of the American 
race, which has so long occupied speculative 
minds. Mr. Squier, in this volume, has brought 
together a vast number of new and interesting 
facts, demonstrating the existence of some of 
the most abstract oriental doctrines in Ameri- 
ca, illustrated by precisely identical or analo- 
gous symbols; but he does not admit that 
they were derivative, without first subjecting 
them to a rigid analysis, in order to ascertain 
if they may not have originated on the spot 
where they were found, by a natural and al- 
most inevitable process. The work, therefore, 
is essentially critical, and may be regarded as 
initiatory to the investigation of these sub- 
jects, on a new and more philosophical sys- 
tem. It is the first of a series, under the gen- 
eral title of “American Archzological Re. 
searches,” of which, it is announced in the 
advertisement, “The Archeology and Eth- 
nology of Central America,” and “The Mexi- 
can Calendar,” will form the second and third 
volumes. 

Besides these works, Mr. Squier has now 
in press, Nicaragua : Its Condition, Resources, 
and Prospects ; being a Narrative of a Resi- 
dence in that Country, and containing also 
chapters illustrative of ws Geography, T: a- 
phy, History, Social and Political Condition, 
Antiquities, dc., illustrated Maps and 
Engravings. This cannot fail of being a 
book of much interest and value. We are 
confident that it will be worth more than all 
the hundred other volumes that have been 

rinted upon the subjects which it will em- 

race. Mr. Squier, while Chargé d Affaires 
to Central America, and Minister to Nicaragua, 
enjoyed extraordinary opportunities, in his re- 
lations with the chief persons of those coun- 
tries and his frequent tours of observation, for 
obtaining full and accurate information, and the 
general justness of his apprehensions respect- 
ing affairs may be relied upon. 


Tue Rev. Dr. ScuroepeR has in po a 
History of Constantine the Great, in which we 
shall have his views of the Church in the fourth 
century. 





AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 





_ Mr. Cuantes Astor Bristep, whose clever 
sketches of American Society we have copied 
into the International as they have 

in the successive numbers of Fraser’s 

zine, has addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Willis, upon an intimation in the Home Journal 
that u 
cribed himself : 


er the name of Carl Benson he des-| « 


“My Dear Sm:—Several intimations to the 


above effect have already reached me, but now 
for the first time from a source ing notice. 
Allow me to deny, in toto, any intention of de- 
ibing myself under the name of H Benson. 
Were I disposed to attempt self-glorification, it 


liying representative, you would 
like Mrs. Malaprop’s Cerberus, ‘ three 
tlemen at once,’ if not many more ; 


would be under a very different sort of character. | five 


Here I should, in strictness, stop ; but, as you have 
done me the honor to speak favorably of certain 
papers in Fraser, perha: yn will permit me to 
intrude on your time los your readers’, if you 
think it worth while), so far as to explain what 
(not whom) Mr. Benson is meant for. 

“The said pa (ten in all, of which four still 
remain in the editor’s hands), were originally head- 
ed, ‘The Upper Ten Thousand,’ as representing 
life and manners in a particular set, which title the 
editor saw fit to alter into ‘Sketches of American 
Society’—not with my approbation, as it was 
claiming for them more they contained, or 
professed to conta, Harry Benson, the thread 
employed to hang them together, is a sort of fash- 
ionable hero—a quadratus homo, according to the 
‘Upper Ten’ conception of one; a young man 
who, starting with a handsome person and fair 
natural abilities, adds to these the advantages of 
inherited wealth, a liberal education, and foreign 
travel. He possesses much general information, 


and practical seers in applying it, great world- | trul 


knowledge and a financial shrewdness, readi- 
ness in composition—speaks half-a-dozen 
dabbles in literature, in business, in every thing but 
politica—taiks ee oy one minute, and dances 
a polka the next—in short, knows a little of every 
thing, with a knack of reproducing it effectively ; 
moreover, is a man of moral purity, deference to 
women and hospitality to strangers, which I take 
to be the three’ characteristic virtues of a New- 
York gentleman. On the other hand, he has the 
faults of his class ly marked—intense fop- 
pery in dress, general Sybaritism of living, a great 
of ee om and show-off, mythological 
and indiscreet its of conversation, a icious 
of early Puritan and ac- 
its, occasional fits of reck- 


it should ever have been attributed to 
ual—above all, to one who is never at home but 
in two places—outside of a horse and inside of a 
9 Most of the other characters are simi- 
rly types—that is to say, the resent certain 
styles and varieties of men. ” The fast boy of 


many words, more than once—that it is alas i 
an individ- 





coun ° 
our patience, and believe me, dear sir, yours vi 

Hl _ 0. A. Bourn” 
Benzamin Srttman, LL.D. and his son Ben- 
jamin Silliman, junior, of Yale College, sailed 
a few days ago for Europe, for the purpose 
chiefly of making a geological exploration of 
the central and southern portion of that conti- 
nent. After visiting the voleanic regions of 
central France, they will make the tour of 
Italy, visiting Vesuvius and Etna, and will re- 
turn to England in time to attend the meeting 
of the British Academy of Sciences, at Ipswich, 
in July. They will next visit Switzerland and 
the Alps, and return home in the autumn. 

Tne second volume of The Works of John 
Adams, we understand, has been er well re- 
ceived by the book-buyers. It is frequently 
observed of it, that it vindicates the title of its 
eminent author and subject to a higher distine- 
tion than has commonly been awarded to him 
in our day. It certain! | Panic anspor 
teresting Neonahien of the revolutionary 
od that we have read. The third and fourth 
volumes will be published by Little & Brown 


about the beginning of May. 


“Tue Czsars,” by De Quincy, is the last 
of the works by that t author issued by 
ther bocutfal typography all that the Optaam 
ir beautiful typogra “Opium 
r” has written. “The Cesare” ia a very 
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_ OF THe Eprrion or THE Waitincs or Wass- 
Boho sor yen blished some 
are ago in the Philadelphia North American 
Pekin which via aol vindicated by cita- 
) more recently, in 

for last December, we sub- 


Le, 


on 


to cover with disgrace names 
Pua of Waabiegton’s tans rest 
i i ’s letters, prev: 

satisfaction with his edition of Washington. i 
Since then an able and ingenious writer in 
Evening Post has criticised the labors of 
Mr. Sparks in the same manner, and in a se- 
cond oo conclusively replied to his defend- 
ers. e profess ogy 4 to understand 
this matter; we have carefully compared the 
original letters of Washington, as they are pre- 
served in the Department of State, in the 
Charleston Library, the New-York Historical 
ge fe Library, and in numerous other pub- 
lic private collections, and we have come 
to the conclusion that instead of having done 
any service to American History by his edi- 
tions of Morris, Franklin, nll Wadiagied, 
Mr. Sparks has done positive and scarce. ; re- 
parable wm pel since by his incomplete, inac- 
curate and injudicious publications, he has pre- 
vented the preparation of such as are neces- 
sary for the illustration of the characters of 
these persons and the general history of their 
times. We shall not at present enter into any 
ulars for the vindication of our dissent 
m the very common estimation of the char- 
acter of Mr. Sparks as a historian; but we 
may gratify some students in our history by 
stating that A Complete Collection of the ve 


§c., is SY hued, and will be published with all 
convenient expedition. It will embrace about 
twice as much matter as the edition by Sparks, 
but will be much more compactly printed. It 
would have appeared before the present time, 
but for an absurd misapprehension in regard 
to certain assumed copyrights, which one of 
our most eminent justices, and several lawyers 
of the highest distinction, have declared null 
and impossible. 


Mr. Isaac C. Pray is the author of a beau- 
tiful volume on the eve of publication, on the 
History of the Musical Drama. One hundred 
and sixty pages are devoted to “ Parodi and 
the Opera.” Mr. Pray is a capital critic in this 
department ; he has bad many years famil- 
iar with the various schools of musical] art, and 
at home behind the scenes in the great opera 
houses of Europe: so that probably no wri- 
ter in America has more ample material for such 
a work as he has undertaken. He proposes a se- 
ries of some half-dozen volumes on the subject. 





dist ly Review and the Christi 


Christian Re- 
corder, a series of t reminiscences of the 


season lla church in England, in the 

generation. Among his papers that have 
are entertaining sketches of Edward 

Irving and Dr. Chalmers. 


“Tue Duty or a BiocRaPHER,” is very 
og tg by a writer on this subject in 
mado th things ree rai a 

ese thi tter in the 0 
king Cheops, but biographies would stil be 
written truthfully oak & some purpose if 
there were more honesty in criticism—if the 
mob of people who a J they may themselves 
sometimes be heroes of such writing, did not 
for their prospective safety denounce every 

exhibition of infirmities; or if to 
the creatures most ly endowed with the 
means of hearing, slavering were not more easy 
than dissection. 


ASTONISHING ADVENTURE OF JAMES 
BOTELLO. 





WRITTEN FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

BY W. 8. MAYO, M. D. AUTHOR OF KALOOLAG, ETO. 

an author who has been accustomed to 
dea] with the startling and the marvellousin 
the way of incident and adventure, nothing can 
be more amusing than the confident opinions of 
critics and readers as to the improbability, and 
frequently the impossibility, of particular seenes 
which often happen to be faithful descriptions 
of actual occurrences. In this manner several 
— es from “ Kaloolah” and “ The Berber” 
ve been indicated by some of my many good 
natured and liberal critics in this country and 
in England, as taxing a little too strongly the 
credulity of readers. Among such ges, 
the escape, in the first pages of the Berber, of 
the young Englishman, by jumping overboard 
in the bay of Cadiz, and hiding himself in the 
darkness of the night beneath the overhangin 
stern of his boat, has been particularly pointed 
out. Now, if this was pure invention, it might 
be safely left to a jury of yankee boatmen or 
Spanish barquéros to decide whether the inci- 
dent was not in the highest degree probable 
and natural; but being literally founded in faet, 
it is — unnecessary to make any such 
appeal. ere may be, however, a few unad- 
venturous souls who will still persist in their 
doubts as to the probability of the incident. 
For the especial benefit of such I will relate 
the true story of a boat adventure, which in 
every en | is a thousand times more strange 
and incredible than any of the wildest inventions 
of the wildest romance. 

The voyage of Vasco di Gama around the 
Cape of Good Hope into the Indian Ocean, 
was the beginning of a complete revolution in 
the trade of Europe and the East. This trade, 
which, following the expensive route of Egypt 
and the Red Sea, had been for a long time in 
the hands of the Venetians and Genoese, sud- 
denly, turned itself into the new and cheap 
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channel opened by the enterprise of the Por- 
tuguese. “rhe merchants of Genoa and Ven- 
ice found themselves unexpectedly cut off from 
their accustomed sources of wealth, while a 
tide of affluence rolled into the mouth of the 
Tagus, and Lisbon became the commercial mart 
of the world. 

The success of the Portuguese gave a new 
impulse to the spirit of enterprise which 
already been excited among the maritime na- 
tions of Europe by the discoveries of Colum- 
bus, and efforts to divert a portion of the ” asa 
en current soon began to be made. The Span- 
iards, debarred from following the direct route 
of the Portuguese, by their own exclusive J 
tensions in the west, and the consequent deci- 
sion of the Pope, granting to them the sole 
right of exploration beyond a certain line of 
longitude to the west, and confining the Por- 
tuguese to the east, had, under the guidance of 
the adventurous Magellan, found a westerly 
route to the Indies. The English were busy 
with several schemes for a short cut to the 
north-west. The Dutch were beginning to give 
signs of a determination, despite the Pope’s 
decision, to follow the route by the Cape of 
Good Hope. As may be imagined, these move- 
meuts aroused the jealousy of the court and 
merchants of Lisbon. They trembled lest 
their commercial monopoly should be encroach- 
eJ upon, and every care was taken to keep the 
rest of Europe in ignorance of the details of the 
trade, and o ey ee and conquests of 


their agents in the East. 


Of course nothing could be more injurious 
to a Portuguese of the time than to be sus- 
pected of a design to aid with advice or infor- 
mation the schemes of foreign rivals. Unluck- 
ily for James Botello such a suspicion lighted 
upon him. It was rumored that he was.dis- 
posed to sell his services to the French. He 
was known to be a gentleman of parts, well 
acquainted with the Kast—having served with 
credit under the immediate successors of Vasco 
de Gama—and as competent as any one to 
lead the Frenchman into the Indian Ocean, and 
to initiate him into the mysteries of the trade. 
The suspicion, however, could not have been 
very strong, and probably had no real founda- 
tion in truth, or else more stringent measures 
than appear to have been used would have 
been adopted by an unscrupulous court to 

revent his carrying his designs into execution. 

he rumor, however, had its effect; and Bo- 
tello soon found that his influence at court was 
gone, and that he had become an object of jeal- 
ous observation. 

Anxious to give the lie to this calumny, and 
to regain the favor of his sovereign, John III, 
Botello embarked as a volunteer in the fleet 
which was taking out to Calicut the new vice- 
roy, De Cunna. -Upon the arrival of this fleet, 
the operations of the Portuguese, both military 
and commercial, were carried on with renewed 
vigor; and in all these Botello bore his part, 
but without being able wholly to remove the 
suspicions with which he was sensible his 





actions were still watched by his superiors. 
A favorite project of the Portuguese —one 
that had been a with energy and by every 
means of diplomacy or war—was the estab- 
lishment of a fort in Diu, a town situated at 
the mouth of the Gulf of Cambaya. Several 
times the capture of the place been at- 
tempted by force, but without success. Even 


had | the great Albuquerque had been foiled in a 


furious attack. Failing in this, the Portuguese 
repeatedly endeavored to get permission to erect 
a fort for the protection of their trade, by per- 
suasion or artifice. It had become an object 
of the most ardent desire, as well with the kin: 
and court at home, as with the viceroys | 
their officers in the East. 

It happened now in the year 1534, that Ba- 
dur, king of Cambaya, was sorely pressed by 
his enemy the Great Mogul—so much so, that 
he was compelled to cali in the assistance of 
his other enemy, the Portuguese. The price 
of this assistance was to be permission to erect 
and garrison a fort at Diu. Badur hesitated ; 
he knew that if the Portuguese were allowed 
a fort, they would soon be masters of the whole 
town; but his necessities were urgent, and he 
finally acceded to the demand. De Cunna 
rushed to Diu; a treaty was speedily conclu- 
ded with Badur—the fort was planned, and its 
erection commenced with vigor. 

No one better than Botello knew how pleas- 
ed King John would be with the news. He 
resolved to be the bearer of the good tidings, 
and thus to restore himself to the royal favor. 
His plan was a bold and daring one; in fact, 
considering the known dangers of the sea, and 
the then imperfect state of navigation, it must 
have seemed almost hopeless ; but he suffered 
no doubts or apprehensions to prevent him 
from carrying it into immediate effect. In or- 
der to conceal his design, he gave out that he 
was going on a boat excursion up the Gulf of 
Cambaya, to visit the court of the now friendly 
Badur. Two young soldiers, of inferior de- 
gree, named Juan de Sousa and Alfonzo Belem, 
readily consented to accompany him. The boat 
gelected for the voyage was a small affair— 
something like a modern jolly boat, though of 
rather greater beam in proportion to its other 
dimensions; its length was sixteen feet, its 
breadth nine feet. Four Moorish slaves from 
Melenda, on the coast of Africa, were selected 
to work the boat, while two native servants, 
having Portuguese blood in their veins, com- 
pleted the crew. 

Botelio’s preparations for the voyage were 
soon made ; and waiting ony to secure a copy 
of the treaty with Badur, and plans of the fort 
which had been commenced, he ordered the 
short mast, with its tapering lateen yard, to be 
raised, and the sail trimmed close to the breeze 
blowing into the roadstead of Diu. But in- 
stead of rp up along the northern coast 
of the Gulf of Cambaya, he directed the bow 
of his little bark boldly out to sea. 

His companions knew but littie of naviga- 
tion; but they knew enough to know that a 








remonstrances 

and Alfonzo, Botello at replied 
wainst it; and they would 
ne gehidi the safest and 
ey sailed for three days. On 
the fourth, Botello found that 
é impossible for him longer to turn 
to the mutterings of discontent 
crew. It was high time for an ex- 


of his plans ; and trusting to his elo- 
and influence, he proceeded to unfold 


ine the astonishment and dismay de- 
the countenances of the servants and 
rs when he told them that he purposed 

the long and dangerous voyage to Lis- 
the miserable little boat in which they 
embarked. But as he went on comment- 
_ the feasibility of the project, discuss- 

e real dangers of such voyage, and 
uling the , and dilating upon the 
honors and rewards which they would win by 
being the first bearers of the tidings they car- 
ried, a change from dismay to hope and confi- 
dence took place in the minds of all his hearers, 
ta the African sailors, who did not much 

ish the idea of so long a voyage to Christian 
lands. They, however, were slaves and infi- 
dels, and their opposition was not much heeded. 

To every objection Botello had a plausible 

ly. He confidently asserted his knowledge 
of a safe route, and of his ability to preserve 
their little craft amid all the dangers of the sea. 

“ But may we not be forestalled in our news, 
after all,” demanded Alfonzo, “by the vessels 
from Calicut ?” 

“No fear of that,” replied Botello. “The 
news from Diu will not reach Calicut for a 
month, and then it will be too late in the mon- 
soon to dispatch a vessel, even if one were 
ready. Besides, I have certain information that 
the viceroy has determined that ne dispatches 
shall be sent home until he can announce the 
completion of the fort.” 

“T like not this new route you propose,” 
said Juan. “Why leave the usual course to 
Melenda ?” 

“Because we should be in danger of exciting 
the suspicions of our brethren who now garri- 
son the forts of Melenda, Zanzabar, and Mo- 
zambique, and perhaps be detained. No, we 
will take a more direct course—strike the coast 
of Africa below Sofalo, and then follow the 
shore around the Cape of Good Hope.” 

“ And what are we to do for provisions and 
water, in the mean time ?” 

“Of provisions we have 4 store that will last 
until we reach land, when we can obtain sup- 
plies from the natives ; as to water, we must go 
at once upon the shortest possible allowance, 
and daily pray for rain—St. Francis will aid 
us. I can show you something that will set 
your minds easy upon that point.” 

Botello prod a box from beneath the 


rebates 
Gut 
Hie 


+ 


He 


His 


4 


Ee 


| stern sheets, 


and opening it, took out with an 

air of reverence a leaden image of the saint. 
“See this,” he exclaimed, in a tone of exul- 

tation. “It was modelled from the portrait 


reco} by the aged Moor. Have you not 
honed of the woishele t1—true, you tind rh at 
Calicut. Know, then, that a few months since, 
a native of India was presented to the viceroy, 
whose ited age amounted to three hundred 
years. 8 story was, that in early youth he 
encountered an aged man lingering upon the 
banks of a stream which he was anxious to 

The youth tendered the support of his 
strong shoulders, and bore him across the 
water. As a reward for the service, the old 
man bade the youth to live until they should 
meet again. And thus had he lived, until a 
few months since he was presented to De 
Cunna, when he at once recognized in a por- 
trait of St. Francis the holy man whom he had 
carried across the stream. This image was 
modelled from that portrait ; it was blessed by 
the pious convert in whose person was per- 
formed the miracle. Our voyage must be pros- 
perous with this on board.” 

The sight of an image taken from a portrait 
acknowledged to be the saint himself, removed 
all doubt. And what Botello’s arguments and 
persuasions might have failed to accomplish, 
was easily effected by the little image of lead. 
A heretic might, perhaps, have questioned the 
saint’s power over the physical phenomena of 
the sea, but he could not have denied his moral 
influence over the minds of the adventurous 
voyageurs who confided in him. No hesitation 
remained, except in the minds of the four slaves, 
who, having been forcibly converted from the 
errors of Mohammed, were yet somewhat weak 
in the true faith. 

It was this want of faith that led to one of 
the most lamentable events of the voyage. 
They had been out more than a month with- 
out having had sight of land, and not even a 
distant sail had lighted up the dismal loneliness 
of the ocean. It must be recollected what a 
solitude was the vast surface of the Indian and 
Pacific seas in those days. Beside the Por- 
oo fleets that followed each other at long 
and regular intervals, Christian commerce there 
was none, while Arabian trade was small in 
amount, and confined to certain narrow chan- 
nels. The Moorish slaves had never before 
been so long in the open sea, and their fears 
increased as day after day the little boat bore 
them farther to the south. The provisions were 
also, by this time, nearly exhausted, and the 
daily allowance of water proved barely suffi- 
cient to moisten their parched lips. The slaves, 
after taking counsel among themselves, de- 
manded that the course of the boat should be 
arrested. 


“And which way would you go?” asked 
Botello. “Back to Diu? It would take three 
months to reach the port, and long ere that we 
should starve.” 

“Let us steer, then, directly forthe African 





eoast. Melenda must be our nearest port.” 
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sa reres anct eciotartoege earned 
run no our voyage 
by the jealousy of my old py a Alfonzo 
eristrello, who has command at that station. 
Courage for a few days more, and we shall see 
land. There are isles hereaway that you will 
deem fit residences for the blessed saints— 
such fruits! such flowers !” 

The promises of Botello had influence with 
all of his companions excepting the Moors, 
whose muttered discontent suddenly assumed 
a fierce and menacing aspect. Luckily, Botello 
was as wary as he was brave. 

It wasin the middle of the night that, stretched 
upon the midship thwart of the boat, he noticed 
a movement among the Moors, who occupied 
the bow. One of them moved stealthily towards 
him, and bending over him, cautiously sought 
the hilt of his dagger ; but before he could draw 
it, the grasp of Botello was upon his throat, 
and he was hurled to the bottom of the boat. 
With a shout, the other Moors seized the boat- 
hooks and stretchers, and rushed upon Botello ; 
but Juan and Alfonzo were upon the alert, and, 
drawing their long daggers, rushed to his de- 
fence. Never was there a more desperate con- 
flict than on that starlit night, in that frail boat, 
that floated a feeble, solitary speck of humanity 
on the bosom of the vast fadioen sea, 

The conflict was desperate, but it was soon 
over. The Portuguese of those days were 
other men than their degenerate descendants 
of the present age; and, besides, the slaves 
were overmatched both in arms and numbers. 
Three were slain outright, and the fourth driven 
overboard. One of the Portuguese servants 
was killed ; thus diminishing the number of the 
voyagéurs more than one-half—a lucky circum- 
stance, without which, most probably, the whole 
would have perished. . 

For a week longer the little bark stood on 
its course, when a violent storm threatened a 
melancholy termination to the voyage. The 
wind, however, was accompanied by rain, and 
Botello kept up the spirits of his friends by at- 
tributing the storm to St. Francis, who had 
sent it expressly to save them from dying by 
thirst. It would have been perhaps more easy 
to believe in the saint’s agency in the matter 
had there been less wind; for in addition to the 
danger of being ingulfed by the heavy sea, 
their clothing, which they spread to collect the 
rain, was so deluged with salt spray as to make 
the water exceedingly brackish. Bad as it was, 
however, it served to maintain life until they 
reached a little rocky, uninhabited island in the 
channel of Mozambique. 

It was with some difficulty that a landing 
place was found. Upon ascending the rocks, 
afew scattered palms exhibited the only ap- 
pearance of vegetation. Their chief neces- 
sity—fresh water—however, was found in abun- 
dance, standing in the hollows of the rocky 
surface, where it had been deposited by the re- 
centstorm. Several kinds of wild fowl showed 
themselves in abundance, and so tame as to 
suffer themselves to be caught without any 











spen 
ing and repairing their boat and sail, drying 
and salting the flesh of fowl and turtle, and in 
filling every available vessel with the precious 
a so liberally furnished by their patron St. 
ransis. 

A succession of storms followed their de- 
parture, and tossed them about here and there 
for so many days, that their reckoning beeame 
exceedingly confused. Botello, however, was 
an accomplished navigator, and his sailor in- 
stinct stood him in good stead. Upon return- 
ing fair weather he conjectured that he was 
abreast of Cape Corientes, and the bow of the 
boat was directed, due east, for the African 
coast. 

Calms followed storms.. The oars were got 
out, and day after day the clumsy boat was 
pulled egy = the long rolling swell of the 
glassy sea. Still nosightof land. Their pro- 
visions were getting short again—their water 
was reduced to the lowest possible allowance, 
and the labor of the oar was i exhaust- 
ing their strength. The image of St. Francis 
was hourly appealed to.’ Sometimes his aid 
was implored in most humble prayers—some- 
times demanded with the wildest imprecations 
and threats. One day Botello seized the little 
St. Francis, and whirling him on high, threat- 
ened to throw him into the sea, unless he in- 
stantly granted asight of land ; no land showed 
itself, and the saint was reverentially replaced 
in his box. But he was not to rest there long 
in quiet. The next day the ingenious Botello 
announced to his sinking companions that he 
had a plan to compel the saint to terms. The 
image was produced from its box, a cord was 
fastened around itsneck, and it was then thrown 
overboard. Down went his leaden saintship 
into the depths of the ocean. “And there he. 
shall remain,” exclaimed Botello, “until he 
sends us land or rain.” An hour had not ex- 

ired when a faint bluish haze in the eastern 

orizon attracted alleyes. A favorable breeze 
springing up, the sail was hoisted, and as the 
boat moved under its influence, the haze grew 
in consistency and size. Land was in si 

The reader may perhaps smile with contempt 
at the superstitious faith of Botello and com- 
ers in the connection between this 

nd-fall and their ingenious compulsion of the 
saint’s miraculous power; but it may be ques- 
tioned whether there was not good ground for 
their belief—at least as good ground as there 
is for faith in any of the facts of animal mag- 
netism, clairvoyance, and spiritual rappings. 

The land proved to be a point in Lagoa Bay 
—a familiar object to Botello. Upon going 
ashore, a party of natives received him, 
whom friendly relations were soon established, 
and from whom provisions and water were 
readily obtained. A few days served to recruit 
the exhausted strength of # , when ta- 
king again to their boat, they along the 











gs yer teryend 
did not belie its reputation. From 
the of Table Mountain, and the sur- 
-high lands, it sent down a gust that 
drove the voyagéurs away from 
the land sees eomnee to the semis ; and 
pairing days were pass- 
ot kee y were able to make the harbor 
of Saldahana. Here the chief necessity of life 
—fresh water—was found in abundance, and a 
supply of provisions obtained, consisting chief- 
ly of the dried flesh of seals, with which the 
harbor was filled. A few orange and lemon- 
trees, planted by the early Portuguese discov- 
erers, were loaded with fruit, and afforded a 
grateful and effectual means of removing the 
symptoms of scurvy which were beginning to 


ge being a resting place for the out- 


ward bound Portuguese fleets, Botello made 
his stay as short as possible, lest he should be 
intercepted and turned back by some newly 
appointed and jealous viceroy. For the same 
reason he avoided several points on the coast 
of western Africa where his countrymen had 
Mrs yng) well out to sea and from the 
mouth of the Congo, and steering a direct 
course across the Gulf of Guinea He knew 
that if a Portuguese admiral had sailed at the 
ri time, he must be somewhere in that 

ulf, and that his tall barks would hug the 
shore, ereeping from headland to headland 
slowly and cautiously. The energetic Botello 
and his companions had encountered too many 
dangers to be frightened at the perils of a run 
across the Gulf, and the resolution was adopt- 
ed to give the Portuguese: fleet, by the aid of 
St. Francis, the go-by in the open sea. 

The run was successfully achieved; not, 
however, without many weary days at the oar, 
and many an gees to St. Francis for favor- 
ing winds, and for aid in the sudden tornadoes 
which frequently threatened to ingulf them. 
Cape de Verd was reached; the barren shore 
of the great desert was passed, with but a 
single stoppage in the Rio del Ouro—a slender 
arm of the sea setting up a few miles into the 
sands of Sahara. Here a few dates and some 
barley cakes were purchased of a family of 
wandering Arabs; and again putting to sea, 
the shores of Morocco were cautiously coasted. 
Without further adventure, but not without 
further suffering, and labor, and danger, the 
short remaining distance was passed. The 
head of the Straits of Gibraltar—the headlands 
of Spain—the southern point of Algarve, suc- 
cessively came in sight ; and then the smiling 
mouth of the golden Tagus greeted their long- 
ing eyes. 

And thus was happily finished this wonder- 
ful voyage—a voyage which, if performed in 
the present day, with all the means and appli- 
ances of navigation, would excite the admira- 
tion of the world, but which, under the circum- 





served, too, aap was = involuntary boat 
expedition—no desperate alternative of some 
foundering ship’s crew—but the deliberate, 
carefully considered project of an experienced 
sailor; and that the hardih sv Boom bs its 
conception was surpassed e resolution, 

Soceed and skill, with Thich it was con- 

ucted to its end. 

The presence of Botello was soon known to 
his friends; and the rumor spread through the 
city that an Indian fleet had arrived off the 
mouth of the Tagus. It reached the court, so 
that upon his application for an audience of 
the king, he found no detention except from 
the curiosity of the courtiers and ministers; 
which, however, he resolutely refused to sat- 
isfy, until he had communicated his news to 
the royal ear. 

Botello exhibited his copy of the convention 
with Badur, king of Cambaya, and the plans 
of the fort which was being erected at Diu, 
and related the history of his adventurous 
voyage. King John freely expressed his as- 
tonishment and delight, and calling around 
him the members of his household, familiar! 
questioned Botello as to all the little detai 
of his voyage. 

There was a pause in the conversation. Bo- 
tello threw himself upon his knees. “There 
is one point,” he exclaimed, upon which your 
majesty has not condescended to question me.” 

“ What is that ?” demanded the king. 

“ My reasons,” replied Botello, “for under- 
taking this lope and hazardous voyage. Your 
majesty knoWs, or at least many of your ma- 


jesty’s enemies know, that I am one not over 
cautious in confronting danger, either by sea or 
land ; but I should never have had the courage 
to make myself the bearer of tidings however 
important, as I have done, without some rea- 
son other than the desire of astonishing the 
world by a feat which by many will be pro- 


nounced simply fool-hardy. Your majesty will 
believe me—I had another and a better reason.” 

“ And that reason was—” 

“The favor of my sovereign, and the remo- 
val of the undeserved suspicions with which 
my motives and feelings had been visited.” 

“ Rise,” replied the king, extending his hand, 
and smiling graciously. “Our suspicions were 
of the slightest. We will take some fitting 
opportunity of showing that they are gone 
for ever.” 

The courtiers overwhelmed Botello and his 
companions with congratulations. The king 
accompanied him to see the boat, and upon dis- 
missing him, renewed his assurances of favor 
and reward—assurances which Botello found 
were destined never to be realized. The next 
day a change had come over the royal coun- 
tenance—the jealousy of trade had been 
aroused. It would be a terrible blow to the 
commercial monopoly, already threatened from 
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enjoy the favorable opinion of his sovereign. 
As ca cadaens of the royal favor, which was 
some athe exhibit i : more openly, he was 
appoi to an office of no consequence, 
and which had also the disad ha alined 
to it of a residence in the interior of the country. 
Once installed, he found that he was little 
better than a prisoner for life. His movements 
were closely watched by the officials around 
him; his communications with the capital cut 
off, and to all his remonstrances and petitions 
the only reply was that the king’s service re- 
uired his continual residence in his department. 
tello was nota man to quietly submit to 
such unjust restraint; but unluckily his health 
began to fail. His body found itself unable 
to withstand the chafings and struggles of his 
energetic and adventurous spirit under the mor- 
tifications and disappointments of his position ; 
the fears and suspicions of the court of Lisbon 
were. soon removed by his death. His boat 
had been burned—his companions had been 
sent back to India, and it was not long before 
the fact of his extraordinary voyage had passed 
from the public mind. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
| fe was long ere Emily Hastings slepg There 

was a bright moonlight; but she sat not up 
by the window, looking out at the moon in 
love-lorn guise. No, she laid her down in 
bed, as soon as the toilet of the night was 
concluded, and having left the -window-shut- 
ters open, the light of the sweet, calm bright- 
ener of the night poured in a long, tranquil 
ray across the floor. She watched it, with 
her head resting on her hand for a long time. 
Her faney was very busy with it, as by slow 
degrees it moved Br now lying like a 
silver carpet by her bedside, now crossing the 
floor far away, and painting the opposite wall. 
Her thoughts then returned to other things, 
and er she would or not, Marlow took 
ashare inthem. She remembered things that 
he had said, his looks came back to her mind, 
she seemed to converse with him again, run- 
ning over in thought all that had passed in the 
morning. 

She was no castle-builder; there were no 
schemes, plans, designs, in her mind ; no airy 
structures of future happiness employed fancy 
as their architect. She was happy in her own 
heart; and imagination, like a extracted 
sweetness from the flowers of the present. 

Sweet Emily, how beautiful she looked, as 
wa. PR Jammer, in the Clerk's Office ofthe District Court 

the United States for the Southern of New-York. 
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she lay there, and made a night-life for her- 
self in the world of her own ts ! 

She could not sleep, she knew not why. 
Indeed, she did not wish or try to sleep. 
never did when sleep did not come ; 
but always ined calmly waiting for 
soother, till slumber dropped ed and 
stilly upon her eyelids. 

One hour—two hours—the moonbeam had 
retired far into a corner of the room, the 
household was all still; there was no sound 
but the barking of a distant farm-dog, such a 
long way off, that it reached the ear more like 
an echo than a sound, and the crowing of a 
cock, not much more near. 

Suddenly, her door opened, and a Aerie en- 
tered, bearing a small night-lamp. Emily start- 
ed, and gazed. She was not much given to 
fear, she uttered not a sound; for which 
command over herself she was very thankful, 
when, in the tall, ul form before her, she 
recognized Mrs. Hazleton. She was dressed 
merely as she had risen from her bed: her 
rich black hair bound up under her snowy 
cap, her lo i wn trailing on the 
ground, Boy ag wy om Yet she looked 
perhaps more beautiful than in jewels and er- 
mine. Her eyes were not fixed and motion- 
less, though there was a certain sort of dead- 


ness in them, Neither were her movements 


stiff and mechanical, as we often see in the 
representations of somnambulism on the 

On the contrary, they were free and 

She looked neither like Mrs. Siddons nor any 
other who ever acted what she really was, 
Those who have seen the state know better. 
She was walking in her sleep, however: that 
strange act of a life apart from waking life— 
that mystery of mysteries, when the soul 
seems severed from all things on earth but 
the body which it inhabits—when the mind 
sleeps, but the spirit wakes—when the animal 
and the spiritual live together, yet the intellec- 
tual lies dead for the time. 

Emily comprehended her condition at once, 
and waited and watched, having heard that it 
is dangerous to wake suddenly a person in 
such a state. Mrs. Hazleton walked on past 
her bed towards a door at the other side of 
the room, but stopped opposite the toilet-ta- 
ble, took up a ribbon that was lying on it, and 
held it in her hand for a moment. 

“T hate him!” she said aloud ; “ but strangle 
him—oh, no! That would notdo. It would 
leave a blue mark. I hate him, and her too! 
They can’t help it—they must fall into the 
trap.” 

Emily rose quietly from her bed, and ad- 
vancing with a soft step, took Mrs. Hazleton’s 
hand gently. She made no resistance, only 
gazing at her with a look not utterly devoid 
of meaning. “A world !” she said, 
“where people must live with those they 
hate!” and suffered Emily to lead her to- 
wards the door. She showed some reluc- 
tance to pass it, however, and turned slowly 
towards the other door. Her beautiful young 
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‘My mother there—ah, me!” The next 


¢ into the corridor; but Emily 

ere her hostess slept, till 

tt streaming out upon the 

from a room near the end, she 


floor 


guided Mrs. 


known, most mysterious personage of the 
three—the soul. 

Mrs. Hazleton scolded her jestingly for late 
ising, and asked if she was always such a 
lie-al Emily replied that she was not, but 
usually very matutinal in her habits. “But 
the truth is, dear Mrs. Hazleton,” she added, 
“TI did not sleep well last night.” 

“Indeed,” said her fair hostess, with a gay 
smile; “who were you thinking of to keep 


eft. | your young eyes open ?” 
“Of 


ee 
utes, till the eyes closed, the breathing became 
calm and regular, and natural sleep succeeded 
to the strange state into which she had fallen. 

Then returning to her own room, Emily 
once more sought her bed; but though the 
moonlight had now departed, she was farther 
from sleep than ever. 

Mrs. Hazleton’s words still rang in her 
ears. She thought them very strange; but 
yet she had heard—it was indeed a common 
superstition in those days—that people talk- 
ing in their sleep expressed feelings exactly 
the reverse of those which they really enter- 
tained; and her good, bright heart was glad 
to believe. She would not for the world 
have thought that the fair form, and gentle, 
dignified manners of her friend could shroud 

ings so fierce and vindictive as those which 
had breathed forth in the utterance of that 
one word, “ hate.” It seemed to her impossi- 
ble that Mrs. Hazleton could hate any thing, 
and she resolved to believe so still. But yet 
the words rang in her ears, as I have said. 
She had been somewhat agitated and alarmed, 
too, though less than many might have been, 
and more than an hour passed before her 
sweet eyes closed. 

On the morning of the following day, Em- 
ily was somewhat late at breakfast; and she 
found Mrs. Hazleton down, and looking bright 
and beautiful as the morning. It was evident 
that she had not even the faintest recollection 
of what had occurred in the night—that it 
was a portion of her life apart, between which 
and waking existence there was no communi- 
cation open. Emily determined to take no no- 
tice of her sleep-walking ; and she was wise, 
for I have always found, that to be informed 
of their strange peculiarity leaves an awful 
and painful impression on the real somnambu- 
lists--a feeling of being unlike the rest of 
human beings, of having a sort of preternatu- 
ral existence, over which their human reason 
can hold no control. They fear themselves— 
they fear their own acts—perhaps their own 
words, when the power is gone from that fa- 
miliar mind, which is more or less the servant, 
if not the slave, of will, and when the whole 
mixed being, flesh, and mind, and spirit, is un- 
der the sole government of that darkest, least 





you,” answered Emily, simply ; and 
Mrs. Hazleton asked no more questions; for, 
weer she did not wish Emily to think of 
er too much. Immediately r breakfast 
the carriage was ordered for a long drive. 

“T will give you so large a dose of moun- 
tain air,” said Mrs. Hazleton, “ that it shall in- 
sure you a better night’s rest than any nar- 
cotic could procure, Emily. We will go and 
visit Ellendon Castle, far in the wilds, some 
sixteen miles hence.” 

Emily was well pleased with the prospect, 
and they set out together, both apparently 
equally prepared to enjoy every thing they 
met with. The drive was a long one in point 
of time, for not only were the carri more 
cumbrous and heavy in those days, but the 
road continued ascending nearly the whole 
way. Sometimes, indeed, a short run down 
into a gentle valley released the horses from 
the continual tug on the collar, but it was 
very brief, and the ascent commenced almost 
immediately. Beautiful views over the sce- 
nery round presented themselves at every 
turn; and Emily, who had all the spirit of a 
painter in her heart, looked forth from the 
window enchanted. 

Mrs. Hazleton marked her enjoyment with 

eat satisfaction; for either by study or intu- 
ition she had a deep knowledge of the springs 
and sources of human emotions, and she knew 
well that one enthusiasm always disposes to 
another. Nay, more, she knew that whatever 
is associated in the mind with pleasant scenes 
is rs, Bsr , and she lotted the 
meeting between Emily and him she intended 
to be her lover with considerable pains to 

roduce that effect. Nature seemed to have 
mn a sharer in her schemes. The day could 
not have been better chosen. There was the 
light fresh air, the few floating clouds, the 
merry dancing gleams upon hill and dale, a 
light, momentary shower of large, jewel-like 
drops, the fragment of a broken rainbow 
painting the distant verge of heaven. 

At length the summit.of the hills was 
reached ; and Mrs. Hazleton told her sweet 
companion to look out there, ordering the car- 
riage at the same time to stop. It was indeed 
a scene well worthy of the gaze. Far spread- 
ing out beneath the eye lay a wide basin in 
the hills, walled in, as it were, by those tall 
summits, here and there broken by a crag. 
The ground sloped gently down from the spot 
at which the carriage paused, so that the whole 
expanse was open to the eye, and over the 
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brown h through which a purple 
from the ys ae Repco heath shone 

ts les seemed sporting in 
eal was indeed solitary, unculti- 
even barren, oo where, in the 
tre of the wide hollow, 


but scattered over a considerable space 
of ground, as if the remnants of some old 
deer-park, and over their tall tops rose up the 
ruined keep of some ancient stronghold of 
races away, with here and there another 


older trees, or bearing ww 
fusion their own gro 
seedling ashes. 

By the name of the spot, Ellendon, which 
means strong-hill, I believe it is more than pro- 
bable that the Anglo-Saxons had here some 
forts before the conquest; but the ruin which 
now presented itself to the eyes of Emily and 
Mrs. Hazleton was evidently of a later date and 
of Norman construction. 

Here, probably, some proud baron of the 
times of Ba, tephen, or Matilda, had built 
his nest on high, perchance to overawe the 
Saxon churls around him, perhaps to set at de- 
fiance the royal power itself. Here the merry 
chase had swept the hills ; here revelry and pa- 


a d had checkered a life of fierce strife and 


ght oppression. Such scenes, at least 
such thoughts, presented themselves to the 
imaginative mind of Emily, like the dreamy 
— that skimmed in gold and purple before 
eyes; but the effect of any strong feeling, 
whether of enjoyment or of grief, was always 
to make her silent; and she gazed without ut- 
tering a word. 
Mrs. Hazleton, however, understood some 
pa in her character, and by the long fixed 
ook from beneath the dark sweeping lashes of 
her eye, by the faint sweet smile that gently 
curled her young, beautiful lip, and by the sort 
of gasping sigh after she had gazed breathless 
for some moments, she knew how intense was 
that gentle creature’s delight in a scene, which 
to many an eye would have offered no pecu- 
liar charm 


She would not suffer it to lose any of its | gate 


first effect, and after a brief pause ordered the 
carriage to drive on. Still Emily continued to 
look onwards out of the carriage-window, and 
as the road turned in the descent, the castle 
and the ancient trees grouped themselves dif- 
ferently every minute. At length, as they came 
nearer, she said, turning to Mrs, Hazieton, 
“Where seems to be a man standing at the 
very highest point of the old keep.” 

“ He must be bold indeed,” replied her com- 
panion, looking out also. “When you come 
close to it, dear Emily, you will sce that it 
requires the foot of a goat and the heart of a 
a> to climb up there > ony - diam, Fn 

tottering stones. eaven, I hope he 
will oot fall . 





Emily closed her eyes. “It is foolish,” 
she eaid. ' ten. 


“Oh, men have pleasure in such feats of 
daring,” answered Mrs. Hazleton, “ which we 
women cannot understand. He is coming 
down again as steadily as if he were treading 
a ballroom. I wish that tree were out of the 


way.” 

in two or three minutes the carri 
between two rows of old and somewhat de- 
A oaks, and stopped between the fine gate 
of the castle, covered with ivy, and 
with the work of Time’s too artistic hand, and 
a building which, if it did not detract from the 
picturesque beauty of the scene, certainly de- 
prived it of all romance. There, just opposite 
the entrance, stood a small house, built a 
ently of = stolen cme the ruins, and bane 
ing on a pole projecting from the front a large 
blue sign-board, on which was rudely painted 
in yellow, the re of what we now call a 
French horn, while underneath appeared a long 
inscription to the following effect : 

“ John Buttercross, at the sign of the Bugle 
Horn, sells wine and aqua vite, and good 
lodgings to man and horse. N. B. Donkeys to 
be found within.” 

Emily Jaughed, and in an instant came down 
to common 

Mrs. Hazleton wished both John Buttercross 
and his sign in one fire or another ; though she 
could not help owning that such a house in so 
remote a place might be a great convenience 
to visitors like herself. egy ee the matter 
quietly, however, returni mily’s look 
with a somewhat rueful and peat afar 
dear girl, all very mundane and unromantic, 
but depend upon it the house has proved a 
blessing often to poor wanderers in bleak 
weather over these wild hills; and we our- 
selves may find it net so unpleasant by and 
by when Paul has spread our luncheon in the 
parlor, and we look out of its little casement 
at the old ruin there.” 

Thus saying, she alighted from the carriage, 

ve some orders to her servants, and to an 

ostler who was walking up and down a re- 
markably beautiful horse, which seemed to 
have been ridden hard, and then leaning on 
Emily’s arm, walked up the slope towards the 


Barbican and outer walls were gone—fallen 
long ago into the ditch, and covered with the 
all-receiving earth and a n coat of turf. 
You could but tell were they lay, by the un- 
dulations of the ground, and the grassy hil- 
lock here and there. The great gate still stood 
firm, however, with its two tall towers, stand- 
ing like giant wardens to the entrance. 
There were the machicolated parapets, the 
long loopholes mantled with ivy, the outslop- 
ing ent, against which the battering ram 
might have long Played in vain, the y es 
cutcheon with the arms crumbled from it, the 
portcullis itself showing its iron teeth above 
the traveller’s head. It was the most 

part of the building; and when the two ladies 








. Many a tower had 
; in the inner wall ; 


dieah| 
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ciently well worn to show that the castle had 

was within a few steps of 

figure issued forth which 

not at all ise her to be- 

She gave a little start, however, saying 

low tone to Emily, “That must be our 

— whose neck we thought in such 

gentleman—for such estate was indi- 

his dress, which was dark and sober, 

made and costly—took a step or two 

y forward, verging a little to the side as 

if’ to 0 ladies whom he did not 

w; but then suddenly he stopped, ed 

t with a well assumed look of 

and inquity, and then hurried rapidly 

towards them, his hat not ungracefully, 

while Mrs. Hazleton exclaimed, “ Ah, how for- 

tunate! Here is a friend who doubtless can 
tell us all about the ruins.” 

At the same moment Emily recognized the 
young man whom she had found accidentally 
wo in her father’s park. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

“Lzt me introduce Mr. my to you, Emi- 
ly,” said Mrs. Hazleton; “but you seem to 
know each other already. Is it so?” 

“Thave seen this gentleman before,” replied 
her young companion, “but did not know his 
name. I hope you have quite recovered from 
your wound ?” 

“Quite, I thank you, Miss Hastings,” replied 
John Ayliffe, in a quiet and respectful tone; 
but then he added, “the interest you kindly 
showed on the occasion, I believe did much to 
cure me.” 

“Poo much, and too. soon!” thought Mrs. 
Hazleton, as she remarked a slight flush pass 
over Emily’s cheek, to which her reply gave 
in tation. 


pose, would feel the same 

e beautiful girl, “in suf- 

fering such as you seemed to endure when I 

accidentally met you in the park. Shall we go 
on into the Castle?” 

The last words were addressed to Mrs. Ha- 





terest, His stores of information were very 
limited—at least upon subjects which she her- 
self was conversant; and although he endea- 
vored to give it, every now and then, a poetical 
turn, the attempt was not very successful. On 
the whole, however, he did tolerably well 
after the luncheon at the inn, to which Mrs. 
Hazleton invited him, when he began to enter- 
tain his two fair companions with an account 
of a rat hunt, which surprised Emily not a lit- 
tle, and drew, almost instantly, from Mrs. Ha- 
zleton a monitory gesture. 

The young man looked confused, and broke 
off, su re with an embarrassed laugh, say- 
ing, “Oh! I forgot, such exploits are not very 
fit for ladies’ ears ; and, to say the truth, I do 
not much like them myself when there is any 
thing better to do.” 

“| should think that some better might 
always be a replied : yng = 

vely, taking-to her own li reproof 
Shich she knew was in Emily's heart; «but, 
I dare say, you were a boy when this happened ?” 

“Oh, quite a boy,” he said, “quite a boy. I 
have other things to think of now.” 

But the impression was made, and it was not 
favorable. ith keen acuteness Mrs. Hazle- 
ton watched every look, and every turn of the 
conversation ; and seeing that course of 
things had n ill for her purposes, she very 
soon pro: to order the carriage and return ; 
resolving to take, as it were, a start on 
the following day. She did not then ask young 
Ayliffe to dine at her house, as she had, at first, 
intended ; but was well pleased, nowithstand- 
ing, to see him mount his horse in order to 
accompany them on the way back; for she had 
remarked that his horsemanship was excellent, 
and well knew that skill in manly exercises is 
always a strong recommendation in a woman’s 
eyes. Nor was this all: decidedly handsome 
in person, John Ayliffe had, nevertheless, a cer- 
tain common—not exactly vulgar—air, when 
on his feet, which was lost as soon as he was 
in the saddle. There, with a perfect seat, and 
upright, dashing carriage, managing a fierce, 
wild horse with complete mastery, he appeared 
to the greatest advantage. All his horseman- 
~*~ was thrown away upon Emily. If she 
had been asked by any one, she would haw 
admitted, at once, that he was a very hand- 
some man, and a good and eful rider; but 
she never asked herself whether he was or 
not; and, indeed, did not think about it at all. 

Qne thing, however, she did think, and that 
was not what Mrs. Hazleton desired. She 
thought him a coarse and vulgar-minded young 








. | by her side ; and a feeling, 


eame upon him, But the next 
bright, glad, natural, unchecked look of 
swept ev 


ifferent ee theo ot tee 


fa-|ton. For an instant—a 


John Ayliffe ac- 
gate of Mrs. 


him up, and in a kin jesting 
him keep himself disengaged the next day, as 
she might want him. 

He poomined to obey, and rode away; but 
a = never memened his name again 

uring the evening, whi aca ty bey uiet 
conversation, with little reference to the fess 
of the morning. 

Before she went to bed, however, Mrs. Ha- 
zleton wrote a somewhat long epistle to John 
Ayliffe, full of py A important hints for his 
conduct the next day, and ending with an in- 
junction to burn the letter as soon as he had 


y y: 
The next morning, however, she felt, or affect- 
ed to feel, fatigue; and put off another expe- 
dition which had been propo 
Noon had hardly arrived, when Mr. Ayliffe 
presented himself, to receive her commands he 
said, and there he remained, invited to stay to 
dinner, not much to Emily’s satisfaction; but, 
at le she remem that she had letters 
to write, and, seated at a table in the window, 
went on covering sheets of paper, with a rapid 
hand, for more than an hour; while John 
Ayliffe seated himself by Emily’s embroidery 
’ frame, and labored to efface the bad impression 
of the day before, by a very different strain of 
conversation. He spoke of many things more 
suited to her tastes and habits than those which 
he had previously noticed, and spoke not alto- 
— amiss. But yet, there was something 
forced in it all. It was as if he were reading 
ea a out of a book, =, in truth, it is 
e he was repeating a lesson. 
P Emil did not know what to do. She would 


in her own room alone, 

air, and looking at the glo- 

To seek that refuge, however, she 

thought would be rude ; and to go out to walk 

® the park would, she doubted not, induce 

him to follow. She sat still, therefore, with 

marvellous patience, answering briefly when 

an answer was required; but never speaking 

in reply with any of that free pouring forth of 

} cart and mind which can onlytake place where 
sympathy is strong. 





same black shadow, which I have mentioned 
once before, came across her brow, the same 
away in a moment; 


rod 


the clear eyesight of jealousy, all that Mar- 
low’s look of surprise and annoyance—all that 
Emily’s look of joy and relief—betrayed, 

They might not yet call themselves lovers 
—they might not even be conscious 
they were so; but that they were and would 
be, from that moment, Mrs. Hazleton had no 
doubt. The conviction had come upon her, 
not exactly gradually, but by fits, as it were— 
first a doubt, and then a fear, and then a cer- 
tainty that one, and then that both loved. 

If it were so, she knew that her 
plans must fail ; a she pursued them with 
an eagerness very different than before—a wild, 
rash, almost frantic eagerness. There was a 
chance, she Gone of driving Emily into the 
arms of John Ayliffe, with no love for him, and 
love for another; and there was a bitter sort 
of satisfestion in the very idea. Fears for her 
father she always hoped might operate, where 
no other inducement could have power, and 
such means she resolved to bring into play at 
once, without waiting for the dull, long process 
of drilling lg into gentleman i 
or winning for him some way in Emily's re- 
gard. To force her to marry him, hating rather 
than loving him, would be a mighty SF parspoeet 
tion, and for it Mrs. Hazleton resolved at once 
to strike; but she knew that hypocrisy was 
needed more than ever; and therefore it was 
that the brow was smoothed, the eye calmed 
in a moment, 

To Marlow, during his visit, she was cour- 
teous and civil enough, but still so far cold as 
to give him no encouragement to stay long. 
She kept watch too upon all that not 
only between him and Emily, but between him 
Hn John Ayliffe ; for a quarrel between them, 
which she thought likely, was not what she 
desired. But there was no danger of such a 
result. Marlow treated the young man with a 
cold and distant politeness—a proud civility, 
which left him no pretence for o and yet 
silenced and abashed him completely. During 
the whole visit, till towards its close, the eon- 
trast between the two men was so marked and 
strong, so disadvantageous to him whom Mrs. 
Hazleton sought to favor, that she would have 
given much to have had Ayliffe away from 














gardens. 
_-. Before he returned, Marlow was gone; and 
' Emily, soon after, retired to her own room, 
_ leaving the youth and Mrs. Hazleton together. 
_ The three met again at dinner, and, for once, 
a subject was brought up, by accident, or de- 
I know not—that gave John Ay- 
an rtunity of setting himself in a 
somewhat r light. Every one has some 
amenity—some sweeter, gentler spot in the 
character. He had a great love for flowers—a 
passion for them; and it brought forth the 
small, very small portion of the poetry of the 
heart which had ta assigned to him by na- 
ture. It was flowers then that Mrs. Hazleton 
talked of, and he soon joined in sonwnaen | 
their beauties, with a thorough knowledge of, 
and feeling for his subject. Emily was some- 
what surprised, and, with natural kindness, felt 
to find some topic where she could con- 
verse with him at ease. The change of her 
manner encouraged him, and he went on, for 
once, wisely keeping to a subject on which he 
was at home, and which seemed so well to 
please. Mrs, Hazleton helped him greatly with 
a skill and rapidity which few could have dis- 
played, always guiding the conversation back 
to the well moby theme, whenever it was lost 
for an instant. 

At length, when the impression was most 
favorable, John Ayliffe rose to go—I know not 
whether he did so at a sign from Mrs. Hazle- 
ton; but I think he did. Few men quit a 
room gracefully—it is a difficult evolution— 
and he, certainly, did not. But Emily’s eyes 
were in a different direction, and to say the 
truth, although he had seemed to her more 

ble that evening than he had been be- 
fore, she thought too little of him at all to re- 
‘mark how he quitted the room, even if her 
eyes had been upon him. 

From time to time, indeed, some of the 
strange vague words which he had used when 
she had seen him in the park, had recurred to 
her mind with an unpleasant impression, and 
she had puzzled herself with the question of 
what could be their meaning; but she soon 
dismissed the subject, resolving to seek some 
information from Mrs. Hazleton, who seemed 
to know the young man so well. 

On the preceding night, that lady had avoid- 
ed all mention of him; but that was not the 
case now. She spoke of him, almost as soon 
as he was gone, ina tone of some compas- 
sion, alluding vaguely and mysteriously to 
misfortunes and disad ween a under which he 
had labored, and saying, that it was marvel- 
lous to see how much strength of mind, and 
natural high qualities, could effect against ad- 
verse circumstances. This called forth from 
Emily the inquiry which she had meditated, 
and although she could not recollect exactl 
the words John Ayliffe had used, she detailed, 





had taken 
; and the 


Mrs. Hazleton = at her for a moment 
or two after she done speaking, with a 
look expressive of anxious concern. 

«T trust,  fensghoee- »” she said, at length, 
“ that you did not repel him at all harshly. I 
have had much sad experience of the world, 
and I know that in youth we are too apt to 
touch hardly and rashly, things that for our 
own best interests, as well as for good feel- 
ing’s sake, we a to deal with tenderly.” 

“I do not think that I spoke harshly,” re- 
plied Emily, thoughtfully; “I told him that 
any thing he had to say must be said to my 
father; but I do not believe I spoke even that 
unkindly.” 

“T am glad to hear it—very glad ;” replied 
Mrs. Hazleton, with much emphasis; and 
then, after a short pause, she added, “Vet I 
do not know that your father—excellent, noble- 
minded, just and generous as he is—was the 
person best fitted to judge and act in the mat- 
= which John Ayliffe might have to speak 
of. 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Emily, becoming more 
and more surprised, and in some degree alarm- 
ed, “this is very strange, dear Mrs. Hazleton. 
You seem to know more of this matter; pray 
explain it all to me. I may well hear from 
you, what would be improper for me to listen 
to from him.” 

“He has a kindly heart,” said Mrs. Hazle- 
ton, thoughtfully, “ and more forbearance than 
I ever knew in one so young; but it cannot 
last for ever; and when he is of age, which 
will be in a few days, he must act; and I trust 
will act kindly and gently—I am sure he will, 
if nothing occurs to irritate a bold and de- 
cided character.” 

“But act how?” inquired Emily, eagerly; 
“you forget, dear Mrs. Hazleton, that I am 
quite in the dark in this matter. I dare say 
that he is all that you say; but I will own 
that neither his manners generally, nor his de- 
meanor on that occasion, led me to think very 
well of him, or to believe that he was of a for- 
bearing or gentle nature.” 

“He has faults,” said Mrs. Hazleton, dryly ; 
“oh yes, he has faults, but they are those of 
manner, more than heart or character—faults 
produced by circumstances which may be 
changed by circumstances—which would never 
have existed, had he had, earlier, one judicious, 
wer oe gy owe — to counsel and 

ireect him. ey are disappearing rapidly, 
and, if ever he should fall a the Bs neni 
of a generous and noble spirit, will vanish 
altogether.” 

She was preparing the way, skilfully exci! 
ing, as she saw, some interest in Emily, and 
yet —_— some alarm. 

“But still you do not explain,” said the 
beautiful girl, anxiously ; “do not, dear Mrs. 
Hazleton, lem me longer in suspense.” 
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~ “I cannot—I ought not, Emily, to explain all | subject of her thoughts, but dwelt upon it— 
‘to you,” Be lady i woul be & long pondered in silence. To one who knew her she 
ot ; but this I may tell you, et) here Se en ee 
and after that, ask me no more. young | merely that one of those fits of deep intense 
“man has your father’s fortunes and his fate | communion with the inner things of the heart 


entirely in his hands. He has forborne long. 
Heaven grant that his forbearance may s' 
endure.” 


She ceased, and after one glance at Emily’s 
face, she cast down her eyes, and seemed to 
fall into thought. 

Emily gazed up towards the sky, as if seek- 
ing counsel there, and then, bursting into 
tears, hurriedly quitted the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Emity’s night was not peaceful. The very 
idea that her father’s fate was in the power of 
any other man, was, in itself, trouble enough ; 
but in the present case there was more. Ys 
or wherefore, she knew not; but there was 
something told her that, in spite of all Mrs. 
Hazleton’s commendations, and the fair por- 
trait she had so elaborately drawn, John Ay- 
liffe was not a man to use power mercifully. 
She tried eagerly to discover what had ecre- 
ated this impression: she thought of every 
look and every word which she had seen upon 
the young man’s countenance, or heard from 
his lips; and she fixed at length more upon 
the menacing scowl which she had marked 
upon his brow in the cottage, than even upon 
the menacing language which hé had held 
when her father’s name was mentioned. 

Sleep visited not her eyes for many an 
hour, and when at length her eyes per 
through fatigue, it was restless and dreamful. 
She fancied she saw John Ayliffe holding Sir 
Philip on the ground, trying to strangle him. 
She strove to scream for help, but her lips 
seemed paralyzed, and there was no sound. 
That strange anguish of sleep—the anguish 
of impotent strong will—of powerless passion 
—of effort without effect, was upon her, and 
soon burst the bonds of slumber. It would 
have been impossible to endure it long. All 
must have felt that it is greater than any mor- 
tal agony ; and that if he could endure more 
than a moment, like a treacherous enemy it 
would slay us in our sleep. 

She awoke palbar Bie 3 and rose pale and 
sad. I cannot say that Mrs. Hazleton, when 
she beheld Emily’s changed look, felt any 
great compunction. If she had no great de- 
sire to torture, which I will not pretend to 
say, she did not at all object to see her victim 
suffer ; but Emily’s pale cheek and distressed 
look afforded indications still more satisfac- 
tory ; which Mrs. Hazleton remarked with the 
satisfaction of a philosopher watching a suc- 
cessful experinvent. They showed that the pre- 
poration she had made for what was coming, 
was even more effectual than she had expect- 
ed, and so the abstract pleasure of inflicting 
pain on one she hated, was increased by the 
certainty of success. 

Emily said little—referred not at all to the 








—those abstracted rambles through the ny | 
wilderness of thought, which sometimes 
upon her, was upon her now. At these times 
it was very difficult to draw her spirit forth 
into the waking world again—to rouse her to 
the things about her life. It seemed as if her 
soul was absent far away, and that the mere 
animal life of the y remained. Great 
events might have passed before her eyes, 
without her knowing aught of them. 

On all former occasions but one, these reve- 
ries—for so I must call them—had been of a 
lighter and more pleasant nature. In them it 
had seemed as if her young spirit had been 
tempted away from the household paths of 
thought, far into tangled wilds where it had 
lost itself—tempted, like other children, by 
the mere pleasure of the ramble—led on to 
catch a butterfly, or chase the rainbow. Feel- 
ing—passion, had not mingled with the dream 
at all, and consequently there had been no 
suffering. Iam not sure that on other occa- 
sions, when such absent fits fell upon her, 
Emily Hastings was not more joyous, more 
full of pure delight, than when, in ney and 
sparkling mood, she moved her father’s won- 
der at what he thought light frivolity. But 
now it was all bitter: the labyrinth was dark 
as well as intricate, and the thorns tore her as 
she groped for some path across the wilder- 


ness. 

Before it had lasted very long—before it 
had at all reached its conclusion—and as she 
had sat at the window of the drawing-room, 
gazing out upon the sky without seeing either 
white cloud or blue, Sir Philip Hastings him- 
self, on a short journey for some isteri 
purpose, entered the room, spoke a few words 
to Mrs. Hazleton, and then turned to his 
daughter. Had he been half an hour later, 
Emily would have cast her arms round his 
neck and told him all; but as it was, she re- 
mained self-involved, even in his presence— 
answered indeed mechanically—spoke words 
of affection with an absent air, and let the 
mind still run on upon the path which it had 
chosen. 

Sir Philip had no time to stay till this fit 
was past, and Mrs. Hazleton was glad to 
rid of him civilly before any other act of the 
drama began. 

But his daughter’s mood did not escape Sir 
Philip’s eyes. I have said that for her he was 
full of observation, though he often read the 
results wrongly; and now he marked Emi- 
ly’s mood with doubt, and not with pleasure. 
“ What can this mean ?” he asked himself, “ can 
any thing have gone wrong? It is 
very strange. Perhaps her mother was righ 
after all, and it might have been better to take 
her to the capital. 

Thus thinking, Sir Philip himself fell into a 











on, till at 
that they 
day to the Waterfall. She 








ech: , sought her room, dressed, 
ed ‘from the window. 
‘wonderful, however, how small a thing 


‘sometimes take the mind, as it were, b 
the hand, and lead it back out of sheathowr bike 
tight From the no 0H the window 
a up into the air, quivered 
upon its twinkling uttered a note or 
be foe then a os and — moment 
as it rose up, up, into the sky, the song, like 
4 spirit heavenward bound, gréw stronger and 
Emily watched it as it rose, listened to it na 
-sang, Its upward flight seemed to carry 
her above the dark things on which it 
\ded ; its thrilling voice to waken her to 
rful life again. There is a high holiness 

a lark’s ong; and hard must be the heart, 
and stro corrupt, that does not raise the 

and join with it in its praise to God. 
~ ‘When she went down again into the draw- 
tie she was quite a different being, and 

Hazleton marvelled what could have ha 
pened so to change her. Had she been told 
that it was a lark’s song, she would have laugh- 
ed the speaker to scorn. She was not one to 
feel it. 

I will not re upon the journey of the 
morning, nor describe the beautiful fall of the 
river that they visited, or tell how it fell rush- 
ing over the precipice, or how the rocks dash- 

it into diamond sparkles, or how rainbows 
bannered the conflict of the waters, and boughs 
waved over the struggling stream like plumes. 
It was a sweet and pleasant sight, and full of 
meditation; and Mrs. Hazleton, judgin per- 
“haps of others by herself, imagin that it 
would uce in the mind of Emily those 
softening influences which teach the heart to 
yield readily to the harder things of life. 

There is, perhaps, not a more beautiful, nor 
& more frequently applicable allegory than that 
of the famous Amreeta Cup—I know not 
whether devised by Southey, or borrowed by 
him from the rich store of instructive fable 
hidden in oriental tradition. It is long, long, 


since J read it; but yet every word is remem- 
bered whenever I see the different effect which 


good or evil, according to the nature of the re- 
cipient. ‘The strong, powerful, self-willed, pas- 





ening, enfeebling influence. 
acter of Emily turned from 
heart raised rather than d 
ter to combat 

row, full of love and trust in God, and a confi- 





sunny lands, and clouds, and storms, and bright 
sunsets, and the face of nature every where, 
which tells the destiny, not of one, but of 
many, and at all events, foreshows the unuttera- 
ble mercy reserved for those who trust. It is 
a prophecy—and an exhortation too. The 
words are, “Be holy, and be happy!” The 
God who speaks is true and glorious. Be true 
and inherit glory. 

Emily been cheerful as they went. As 
they returned she was calm and firm. Readily 
she spn in any conversation. Seldom did 
she fall into any absent fit of thought, and the 
effect of that day’s drive was any thing but 
what Mrs. Hazleton expected or wished. 

When they returned to the house, a letter 
was delivered to Emily Hastings, with which, 
the seal unbroken, she retired to her own room. 
The hand was unknown to her, but with a sort 
of prescience something more than natural, she 
divined at once from whom it came, and saw 
that the difficult struggle had commenced. An 
hour or two before, the very thought would 
have dismayed her. Now the effect was but 
small, 

She: had no suspicion of the plans agai 
her; no idea whatever that people might be 
using her as a tool—that there was any inter- 
est contrary to her own, in the conduet or 
management of others. But yet she turned 
the key in the door before she commenced the 

of the letter, which was to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“I know not,” said the writer, in a happier 
a than perhaps might have been expected, 
“how to prevail upon your goodness to pardon 
all lam going to say, knowing that nothing 
ogi vey e circumstances in which T am plac- 

, could excuse my approaching you even in 
thought. I have a ‘ines = mae you 
have known me po i for a few short hours. 
I have watched you often from childhood up to 
womanhood, and there has’ been growing upon 
me from very early years a strong attachment, 
a deep affection, a powerful—overpowering— 
ardent love, which nothing can ever extinguish. 
Need I tell you that the last few days would 
have increased that love had increase been 
possible. 

“ All this, however, I know is no justification 
of my venturing to raise my thoughts to you— 
still less of my venturing to express these feel- 
ings boldly; but it has been an exeuse to my- 

and in some degree to others, for abstain- 
ing hitherto from that which my best interests, 











tedly, I love 
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hether 


ing 


however, that 

your father’s elder brother by a private mar- 
iage with a peasant ay: of this county. The 
y 


nage 
whole case is perfectly clear, and I have ed 
gotre of the iage in my hands. om 

ear of a lawsuit, from the pressure of 
great poverty, my mother was induced to sa- 
erifice her rights after her husband’s early 
death, still to conceal her marriage, to bear 
even sneers and shame, and to live upon a pit- 
tance allowed to her by her husband’s father, 
and secured to her by him after his own death, 
when she was entitled to honor, and birth, and 
distinction by the law of the land. 

“One of her objects, doubtless, was to se- 
eure to herself and her son a moderate com- 
petence, as the late Sir John Hastings, my 

father and yours, had the power of leav- 

all his estates to any one he pa the 
entail having ended with himself. For this 
she sacrifi her rights, her name, her fame, 
and you will find, if you look into your grand- 
father’s will, that he took especial care that 
no infraction of the contract between him and 
her father should give cause for the assertion 
of her rights. Two or three mysterious clauses 
in that will will show you at once, if you read 
them, that the whole tale I tell you is correct, 
and that Sir John Hastings, on the one hand, 
largely, and on the other threatennd stern- 

y, in erder to conceal the marriage of his eld- 
est son, and transmit the title to the second. 
But my mother could not bar me of 7 rights : 
she couid endure unmerited shame for pecu- 
niary advantages, if she pleased ; but she could 
not entail shame upon me; and were it in the 
wer of any one to deprive me of that which 

ir John Hastings left me, or to shut me out 
from the succession to his whole estates, to 
which—from the fear of disclosing his great 
secret-—he did not put any bar in his will that 
would have been at once an acknowledgment 
of nny legitimacy, I would still sacrifice all, 
and alone, friendless and portionless in 
the world, rather than leave my mother’s fame 
and my own birth unvindica’ This is one 
of the strongest desires, the most overpower- 
ing impulses of my heart; and neither you 
nor any one could expect me to resist it. But 
there is yet a stronger still—not an impulse, 
but a passion, and to that every thing must 
a It is love; and whatever may be the 
which you see between yourself and 

me, however inferior I may feel myself to you 





g 
Ele: 


which I m 

feel Psa 
how truly, how Prone how ardent] 
you, and in asking you whether you 
to favor my suit even now as I stand, to 
me the and grief of contending with 
father of her I love, the anguish 0: 
him of the property he so well uses, 
the rank which he adorns; or will leave me 
to establish my rights, to take my just name 
and station, and then, when no lo appear- 
ing humble and unknown, to pl my cause 
with no less humility than I do at present. 

“That I shall do so then, as now, rest as- 
sured—that I would do so if the rank and 
station to which I have a right were a princi- 
pality, do a ar pe would fain, if it 
were possible, avoi an u 
your father. I know aye d he oo ~2a4 
the loss of station and of fortune—I know not 
what effect the struggles of a court of law, 
and inevitable defeat may produce. Only ac- 
quainted with him by general repute, I cannot 
tell what may be the effect of m 
and the loss of all he has hitherto enjoyed. 
He has the reputation of a good, a just, and 
a wise man, somewhat vehement in feeli 
somewhat proud of his position. You must 
judge him, rather than I; but, I beseech you, 
consider him in this matter. 

“ At any time, and at all times, my love 
will be the same—noithing can change me— 
nothing can alter or affect the deep love I bear 

- en castin he = the cloud bia 
ung upon my , when assuming 
rank and taking possession of the property 
that is my own, I shall still love you as de- 
votedly as ever—still as earnestly seek your 
hand. But oh! howI long to avoid all the 

the mischances, the anxieties to every 
one, the ill feeling, the contention, the animo- 
sity, which must ever follow such a struggle 
as that between your father and myself—oh, 
how I long to owe every thing to you, even 
the station, even the property, even the fair 
name that is my own by right! Nay, more, 
far more, to owe you Be and direetion— 
to owe you support and instruction—to owe 
you all that may improve, and purify, and ele- 
vate me. 

“Oh, Emily, dear cousin, let me be your 
debtor in all things. You who first gave me 
the thought of rising above fate, and 
myself worthy of the high fortunes which 
have long known awaited me, perfect your 
work, redeem me for ever from all that is un- 
worthy, save me from bitter regrets, and your 
father from disappointment, sorrow, and pov- 
erty, and render me all that I long to be. 

“ Yours, and forever, 
“ Joun es.” 

Very well done, Mrs. Hazleton !—but some- 
what too well done. There wasa difference, a 
difference so striking, so unaccountable, be- 
tween the style of this letter, both in thought 
and composition, and the ordinary style and man- 
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; in the let- 
ter itself which she did not like—that, with- 
out any labored analysis or deep-searching cri- 
ism, brought to her mind the conviction 
‘that words, the arguments, the induce- 
‘ments employed were those of art rather than 
t the mingling of threats to- 

wards her father, however veiled, with profes- 
sions of love towards herself, was in itself un- 
the objects and the means 

were not so high-toned as the professions— 
that there was paras | sordid, base, igno- 


Up at once. 

"The deep reverie into which she had fallen 
in the morning had done her good—it had dis- 
entangled thought, and left the heart and 

ent clear. The fair, natural scene she 
passed through since, the intercourse with 
God's works, had done her still more good— 
refreshed, and strengthened, and elevated the 
= ; and after a very brief pause she drew 
e table towards her, sat down, and wrote. 
As she did write, she thought of her father, 
and she believed from her heart that the words 

. Shé,used were those which he would wish her 
to _ They were to the following effect : 
_ “Siry Your letter, as you may suppose, has 
occasioned me t pain, and the more so, as 
I am compelled to say, not only that I can- 

not return your affection now, but can hold 

out no hope to you of ever returning it, I 

am obliged to speak decidedly, as I should 

consider myself most base if I could for one 
moment trifle with feelings such as those which 
you express. 

“Tn regard to your claims upon my fa- 
ther’s estates, and to the rank which he be- 
lieves himself to hold by just right, I can form 
gag and could have wished that they 

never been mentioned to me before they 
had been made known to him. 

“T never in my life knew my father do an 
unjust or ungenerous thing, and I am quite 
sure that if convinced another had a just title 
to all that he possesses on earth, he would 
strip himself of it as readily as he would of a 
soiled garment. My father would disdain to 
hold for an hour the rightful property of an- 
other. You have therefore only to lay your 
reasons before him, and you may be sure that 
wd will have just consideration and yourself 
full justice. I trust that you will do so soon, 
as to give the first intelligence of such claims 
would be too painful a task for 

“ Your faithful servant, 
“Emmy Hastings.” 





it. Sealing it » she 
it to her own maid for poet and 
en paused for a moment, giving way to 
some temporary curiosity as to who could 
have aided in the composition of the letter 
she had received, for John Ayliffe’s alone she 
could not and would not believe it to be. 
She cast such thoughts from her very — 
ily, however, and, s to say, her heart 
seemed lightened now that the moment of 
trial had come and gone, now that a turning- 
point in her fate seemed to have passed. 

Mrs. Hazleton was surprised to see her re- 
enter the drawing-room with a look of relief. 
She saw that the matter was decided, but she 
was too wise to conclude that it was decided 
according to her wishes. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Martow reasoned with his own heart. For 
the first time in his Ife it had proved rebel- 
lious. It would have its own way. It would 

ive no account of its conduct,—why it had 
¢ so, why it had thrilled so, why it had ex- 
ge so many changes of — when 
e saw John Ayliffe wet, Pam _ Has- 
tings, and when Emily tin risen 
with so joyous a smile to greet him—it would 
not explain at all. And now he argued the 
point with it systematically, with a determina- 
tion to get to the bottom of the matter one 
way or another. He asked it, as if it had 
been a separate individual, if it was in love 
with Emily Hastings. The question was too 
direct, and the heart said it “rather thought 
not.” 

Was it quite sure? he asked again. The 
heart was silent, and seemed to be consider- 
ing. Was it jealous? he inquired. “Oh dear 
no, not in the least.” c 

Then why did it go on in such a strange, 
capricious, unaccountable way, when a good- 
looking, vulgar young man was seen sitting 
beside Emily ? 

The heart said it “could not tell; that it 
was its nature to do so.” 

Marlow was not to be put off He was 
determined to know more, and he argued, “ If 
it be your nature to do so, you of course do 
the same when you see other ae a sit- 
ting by other young women.” e heart 
was puzzled, and did not reply; and then 
Marlow begged a definite answer to this ques- 
tion. “If you were to hear to-morrow that 
Emily Hastings is going to be married to this 
youth, or to any other man, young or old, 
what would you do then ?” 

“ Break !” said the heart, and Marlow asked 
no more questions. Knowing how dangerous 
it is to enter into such interrogations on horse- 
back, when the pulse is accelerated and the 
nervous system all in a flutter, he had waited 
till he got into his own dwelling, and seated 
himself in his chair, that he might deal with 
the rebellious spirit in his breast stately, and 
calmly likewise ; but as he came to the end 





A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 





he rose up, resolving to 
and tide ‘instantly away, 
with Sir Philip Hastings. In so do- 
ing he looked round the roem. It was not 
very well or very fully furnished. The last 
proprietor before Mrs. Hazleton had not been 
very fond of books, and had never thought of 
a lib When Marlow brought his own 
books down he had ordered some cases to be 
made by a country carpenter, which fitted but 
did not much ornament the room. They * 
it a raw, desolate aspect, and made him, by a 
natural projection of thought, think ill of the 
accommodation of the whole house, as soon 
as he began to entertain the idea of Emily 
Hastings ever becoming its mistress. Then 
he went on to ask himself, “ What have I to 
offer for the treasure of her hand? What 
have I to offer but the hand of a very sim- 
ple, undistinguished country gentleman—quite, 
uite unworthy of her? hat have I to of- 
er Sir Philip Hastings as an alliance worthy 
of even his consideration ?—A good, unstain- 
ed name; but no rank, and a fortune not 
above mediocrity. Marry! a fitting match for 
the heiress of the Hastings and Marshall fam- 
ilies.” 
He gazed around him, and his heart fell. 
A little boy, with a pair of wings on his 
shoulders, and the end of a bow peeping up 
near his neck, stood close behind Marlow, 


and whispered in his ear, “Never mind all 
ny ge : 


And fr ba resolved he would ; but 
et he hesitated how to do so. Should he go 
imself to Sir Philip? But he feared a re- 

buff. Should he write? No, that was cow- 
ardly. Should he tell his love to Emily first, 
and strive to win her affections, ere he breath- 
ed to her father? No, that would be dishon- 
est,if he had a doubt of her father’s consent. 
At length he made up his mind to go in per- 
son to Sir Philip, but the discussion and the 
consideration had been so long that it was 
too late to ride over that night, and the jour- 
ney was put off till the following day. That 
day, as early as possible, he set out. He 
ealled it as early as possible, and it was early 
for a visit; but the moment one fears a rebuff 
from any lady one grows marvellously punc- 
tilious. When his horse was brought round 
he began to fancy that he should be too soon 
for Sir Philip, and he had the horse walked 
up and down for half an hour. 

What would he have given for that half 
hour, when, on reachi Sei Philip’s door, he 
found that Emily’s father had gone out, and 
was not expected back till iate in the day. 
Angry with himself, and a good deal disap- 
peed, he returned to his home, which, some- 

ow, looked far less cheerful than usual. He 
could take no pleasure in his books, or in 
his pictures, and even thought was unpleas- 
ant to him, for under the influence of expec- 
tation it became but a calculation of chances, 
for which he had but scanty data. One thing, 
indeed, he learned from the passing of that 





evening, which was, that 


— was lost to him 
y Hestiogs. 

The following day saw him early in th 
saddle, and pony Fan as if some beast of 
the chase were before him. Indeed, man’s 
love, when it is worth any thing, has always a 
tighleods pee in joy not 4 

or bypaths—hedges itches of- 
fered small impediments. t across the 
country he went, till he approached the end 
of his journey; but then he sud pulled 
in his rein, and began to ask himself if he was 
a madman. He was ing over the Mar- 
shall property at the time, the inheritance of 
Emily’s mother, and the thought of all that 
she was heir to cooled his ardor with doubt 
and apprehension. He would have given one 
half of all that he possessed that she had 
been a peasant-girl, that he might have lived 
with her upon the other. 

Then he began to think of all that he should 
say to Sir Philip Hastings, and how he should 
say it; and he felt very uneasy in his mind. 
Then he was angry with himself for his own 
sensations, and tried philosophy and scolded 
his own heart. But philosophy and scoldi 
had no effect ; and then cantering easily thro 
the park, he stopped at the gate of the house 
and dismounted. 

Sir Philip was in this time ; and Marlow was 
ushered into the little room where he sat in 
the morning, with the library hard by, that he 
might have his books at hand. But Sir Philip 
was not reading now ; on the contrary, he was 
in a fit of thought; and, if one might judge by 
the contraction of his brow, and wing 
down of the corners of his lips, ifAyas not a 
very pleasant one. Ses 

Marlow fancied that he had come At an in- 
auspicious moment, and the first words of Sir 
Philip, though kind and friendly, were not at 
all harmonious with the feeling of love in his 
young visitor’s heart. 

“Welcome, my young friend,” he said, look- 
ing up. “J have been thinking this morning 
over the laws and habits of different nations, 
ancient and modern; and would fain 
myself if I am right in the conclusion that we, 
in this land, leave too little free action to indi- 
vidual judgment. No man, we say, must take 
law in his own hands; yet how often do we 
break this rule—how often are we compelled 
to break it. If you, with's gun ts yess cam 
saw a man at fifty or sixty about to 
murder a child or a woman, without any means 
of stopping the blow except by using your 
weapon, what would you do?” 

“Shoot him on the spot,” replied Marlow at 
once, and then added, “if I were quite certain 
of his intention.” 

“Of course—of course,” replied Sir 
“ And yet, my good friend, if you did so wi 
out witnesses—supposing the child too young 
to testify, or the woman sleeping at whom the 


blow was aimed—you would be hung for your . 
just, wise, charitable act.” . ; 

















nes e rectit purpose, and a 
in the justice of our judg- 
ment, we must ever all human laws, 
the ; to es what it may. Do you 
mber a man—one Cutter—to whom you 
& severe praca, ne wary Sent Say 
pleasure of kno ou! OC) 
justific morally, and 
even ly also, in ing my sword 
his body, when he attxcked me that 
J I done so I should have saved a 
human life, spared the world the 
spectacle of a great crime, and preserved an 
excellent husband and father to his wife and 
mere f the of Selby and Sali 
o 0 yy; an 
called to the spot yesterday, I had to sinned 
him for that crime, upon evidence which left 
not a doubt of his guilt. I him when 
Sling 2f comipeion, siikongh T know te 
of coi on, ‘altho ew the 
man’s character, and dimly foresaw his career. 
I have it since; but never so much 
as y. This, of course, is no parallel 
case to that which I just now proposed; but 
the one led my mind to the other.” 
“Did the wretched man admit his guilt?” 


asked Marlow. 

“He did not, and could not deny it,” an- 
swered Sir Philip; “during the examination 
he maintained a hard, sullen silence; and only 
said, whend ordered his committal, that I ought 
not to be so hard upon him for that offence, as 
it was thé best service he could have done 
me; for that he had silenced a man whose 


word could strip me of all I possessed. 
_ “What coula he meen 1 ed Marlow, 


“ Nay, I know not,” replied Sir Philip, in an 
it tone; “crushed vipers often turn to 
bite. The man he killed was the son of the 
former sexton here—an honest, good creature 
too, for whom I obtained his place; his mur- 
derer a reckless villain, on whose word there 
is no Let us give no thought to 
it. He held some such language before ; 
but it never eae eeeenal "ae 
would be lost, or even diminish ed 
not hold our fee simples on the tenure of a 
rogue’s good pleasure—why do you smile?” 
“For what will seem at dent ight a strange, 
unnatural reason for a friend to give, Sir Phil- 
a Pon lamin determin Bs bok _ 
3 “for your own sake or 
your country’s, I'am bound to hope that your 
property may never be lost or diminished; but 
every selfish feeling would induce me to wish 
it were less than it is.” 





aware of how this passion had grown upon 
me, till the day before yesterday, when I saw 
your daughter at Mrs. Hazleton’s, and some 
accidental circumstance revealed to me the 
state of my own heart.” 

Sir looked as if ised; but after 
a moment’s thought, he ing “ And. what 
says Emily, my young friend?” “ 

“She says nothing, Sir Philip,” replied Mar- 
low; “for neither by word nor look, as far as 
I know, have I betrayed my own feelings to- 
aoe - . I would not, between * 0 80, 

i iven you an opportunity of deciding, 
unfettered by any coneidwation for her, rie 4 
er you would permit me to pursue my suit or 
not.” 

Sir Philip was in a reasoning mood that 
day, and he tortured Marlow by asking, “ And 
would you always think it necessary, ow, 
to obtain a parent’s consent, before you en- 
deavored to gain the affection of a girl you 
loved ?” 

“Not always,” replied the young man ; “ but 
I should think it always necessary to violate 
no confidence, Sir Philip. You have been 
kind to me—trusted me—had no doubt of me; 
and to say one word to Emily which might 
thwart your plans or meet your disapproval, 
would be to show myself unworthy of your 
esteem or her affection.” 

Sir Philip mused, and then said, as if 
ing to himself, “I had some idea this might 
turn out so, but not so soon. I fancy, how- 
ever,” he continued, addressing Marlow, “that 
you must have betrayed your feelings more 
than you er my young friend; for yes- 
terday I found Emily in a strange, thoughtful, 
abstracted mood, ren, Bey some strong 
feelings were busy at her i 

“Some other cause,” said Marlow ay ; 
“TI cannot even flatter myself that was 
thinking of me. When I saw her the day be- 
fore, there was a young man si with her 
and Mrs. Hazleton—John —_ think, is 
his name—and I will own I thought his pres- 


“John Ayliffe at Mrs. Hazleton’s!” ex- 
claimed Sir Philip, his brow growing very 
dark ; “ John Ayliffe in my da 's society | 
Well might the poor child look thoughtful— 
and yet why should.she? She knows nothing 
of his history. What is he like, Marlow— 
how does he himself ?” 

“He is certainly handsome, with fine fea- 
tures and a pons figure,” replied Marlow; 
“indeed, it struck me that there was some 
resemblance between him and yourself; but 
there is a want I cannot well d in his ap- 


o | ence seemed to annoy her.” 








whether still or in motion, which fixes upon 
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HERBERT KNOWLES. * ST 








e is, and must be, ignorant 
; for I stayed there but a few minutes; 


der a horse to be saddled and « man to prepare 
to carry a letter to Mrs. Hazleton; for doubts 


The letter was immediately after 
dispatched — y ” 
carriage would 


and | his departure, recalling Emil 
before that day, I saw it not myself. And | house, and announcing that 
ip, what say you to my suit? | be sent for her early on the following morning. 


May I—as some of your words lead me to| That done, Sir Philip repaired to his wife's 


I 
win your dear 
lees Tey tes Jong bos in 
A e 'y ong been floating in m 
brain: that it might be so some day. She 
too young 
part with her when the time does come; bui 
you have my consent to seek her affection if 
she can give it you. She must herself decide.” 
“ Have you considered fully,” asked Marlow, 


me that suit and strive to | drawing-room, and informed her that he had 
daughter’ love ?” given 

ied Sir Philip, “of course. | suit to their ter. His tone was one that 
admitted no reply, and Lady Hastings made 
none; but she entered her protest quite as 
to marry yet; and it will be sad to | well, by falling into a violent fit of hysterics. 


consent to his young friend Marlow’s 





HERBERT KNOWLES. 
E recently printed in the International 
an interesting account of the “marvel- 


“that I have neither fortune nor rank to offer | lous boy ” Chatterton, who “ perished in his 


her, that I am by no means—” 


pride,” and the memoirs of Southey recall to 


Sir Philip waved his hand almost impatient- | us the almost as unfortunate Herbert Knowles, 
ly. “ What skills it talking of rank or wealth?” | who died in 1817. Knowles was a poor boy 
he said. You are a gentleman by birth, educa- | of the humblest origin, without father or moth- 
tion, manners. You have easy competence. | er, yet with abilities sufficient to excite the at- 
My Emily will desire no more for herself, and | tention of strangers, who subscribed 20], a 


I can desire no more for her. You will en- 
deavor, I know, to make her happy, and will 
succeed, because you love her. As to 

were I to choose out of all the men I know, 
you would be the man. Fortune is a good 


ear towards his education, upon condition that 
is friends should furnish 30/. more. The boy 


r myself, | was sent to Richmond School, Yorkshire, pre- 


tory to his proceeding as a sizer to St, 
chn’s, but when he quitted school the friends 


adjunct; but it is no essential. Ido not prom-|were unable to advance another 
ise her to you. Thatshe must do; but ifshe/on his account, To help himself, Herbert 


says she will give you her hand, it shall be | Knowles wrote a 


yours. 


sent it to Southey 
with a history of his case, and asked permis- 


Marlow thanked him, with joy such as may | sion to dedicate it to the Laureate. Southey, 
be conceived; but Sir Philip’s thoughts re-| finding the poem “brimfnl of power and of 
verted at once to his daughter’s situation at | promise,” made inquiries of the schoolmaster, 
Mrs. Hazleton’s. “She must stay there no | and received the highest character of the youth. 
longer, Marlow,” he said; “I will send for her | He then answered the application of Knowles, 


home without delay. Then you will have 
plenty of opportunity for the telling of your 
own tale to her ear, and seeing how you may 
speed with her; but, at all events, she must 
stay no longer in a house where she can meet 
with John Ayliffe. Mrs. Hazleton makes me 
marvel—a woman so proud—so refined !” 

“It is but justice to say,” replied Marlow, 
thoughtfully, “that I have some vague recol- 
lection of Hazleton having intimated that 
they met that young Faeroe by chance 
upon some pent Sr, of pleasure. But had I 
not better communicate my hopes and wishes 
to Lady Hastings, my dear sir? 

“ That is not n ,” replied Emily’s father, 
somewhat sternly ; “I promise her to you, if 
she herself consents. Ph wife will not 
oppose my wishes or my daughter’s happiness ; 
= do I — me upon occasions of 

portance. I will tell Lady Hastings m 
determination myself.” 4 

Marlow was too wise to say another word, 
but agreed to come on the follo day to 
dine and sleep at the hall, and took his leave 
for the time. It was not, indeed, without 
some satisfaction that he heard Sir Philip or- 








entreated him to avoid present publication, and 
a to do something better than receive 

is dedication. He subscribed at once 101, per 
annum towards the failing 301, and procured 
similar subscriptions. from Mr. Rogers and 
the late Lord Spencer, Herbert Knowles, re- 
ceiving the news of his good fortune, wrote to 
his protector a letter remarkable for much 
more than the gratitude which pervaded ey 
line. He remembered that Kirke White 
gone to the university countenanced and w 2 

rted by patrons, and that eG gine 

ebt he owed them he wrought day and t 
until his delicate frame gave way, and his life 
became the penalty of his devotion. Herbert 
Knowles felt that he could not make the same 
desperate efforts, and deemed it his first duty 
to say so. “I will not deceive,” he writes in 
his touching anxiety. 


which I feel I cannot gratify. 
I came to Richmond totally i 
cal and mathematical literature. Out of that 
time, during three months and two long vaca- 
tions, I have made but a retrograde course. If 
I enter into competition for university honors 












































wreck of passion has left be- 
rerery hope of future ex- 
ess in one wild and 

were indeed a madman’s 
madman’s fate.” 
fellow promised to do what he 
assured his friends that he would not 
and that if he could not reflect upon 
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them no 
accurate measure of his strength 
and soon gave proof that he 
at the bidding of no uncertain monitor 
him. Two months after his letter to 
grave. The fire 
consumed the =e even faster than the trem- 


y him, The Three Tabernacles, 
perhaps familiar to most of our read- 
ers, is so beautiful that we reprint it here: 


THE THREE TABERNACLES. 


is to be here, 
thou let us build,—but for whom ? 
ee ee ; 
But the shadows of eve that encompass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to Ambition? Ah! no: 
he shrinketh away ; 

For see, would pin him below 

To a small narrow cave; and, begirt with cold clay, 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 
To 4 Ah! no: she forgets 

that she wie before ; 

Nor knows 


the foul worm that he frets 

The skin which but yesterday fools could adore, 

For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 
Shall we build to the purple of Pride, 

The trappings which dizen the proud? 
Alas! they are all laid aside; 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allowed, 

But the long winding-sheet, and the fringe of the shroud. 


To Riches? Alas! ’tis in vain: 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid ; 
The treasures are squandered again ; 
And here, in the grave, are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid. 


To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 

The revel, the ba and the jeer? 

Ah! here is a plentifu! board, rs 
But the are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to Affection and Love? 
Ah! no: they have withered and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above. i : 
Friends, and sisters, are laid mae side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have repli 


Unto Sorrow? The dead cannot grieve ; 
Nor a sob, nor a sigh meets mine ear, 

Which compassion itself could relieve : 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, or fear ; 
Peace, peace, is the watchword, the only one here. 


Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 
Ah! no: for his empire is known, 

And here there are tophies enow ; 
Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 

And look for the sleepers around us to rise ; 

second to Faith, which insures it fulfilled ; 

And the third to the Lamb of the Great Sacrifice, 
bequeathed us them both when he rose to the skies. 
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There are in his works several other pieces 


INTE-LEONE: 
OR, THE SPY IN SOCIETY.* 
TRANSLATED FOR THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE FROM THE FRENCH OF H. DB ST. GEORGES. 
Continued from page 511, vol. IT. 
PART SEOOND—BOOK FIRST. 


aes ee asia 
ev on w e m: 

0 been nteaod at the town of Sorrento, 

a man descended from a carriage that, from the 

dust on its wheels, seemed to have travelled 

far, at the town of Ceprano, situated on the 





extraordinary credit, he would cer- 
{ i Herbert Knowles 


frontier of the Roman States and the kingdom 
of Naples. People call Ceprano a city ; it is, 
however, in fact, only a large town of the 
Abruzzi, very ugly and very dirty, to which 
leads one of the worst and most romantic 
roads in Italy. Ceprano would scarcely merit 
the traveller’s notice, but for many curiosities 
which it contains, worthy of particular atten- 
tion. These curiosities are neither the charms 
of nature, for the scenery is without interest, 
nor palaces, normonuments. They are neither 
archeologic nor artistic, but the greatest of 
earthly rarities—curiosities of humanity. The 
women of Ceprano are, perhaps, the most beau- 
tiful in Italy. Their stature, their regular and 
noble features, their magnificent black hair, 
twined around their charming faces, a graceful 
carriage, truly antique, their picturesque cos- 
tume, partaking of the characters of both mod- 
ern Greece and Italy, form the most admirable 
and pleasant combination. The women of Ce- 
prano display, also, a peculiar coquetry, by their 
graceful and bold air; the on their heads 
etruscan amphore, in which, like Rachel, they 
bring water from the spring. At the fountain, 
therefore, strangers assemble to admire these 
nymphs. The traveller of whom we speak 
had gone thither, according to the well estab- 
lished custom, while his horses were bein 
changed. He had, however, been preced 
by another man, whose strange appearance 
soon attracted attention. The latter was about 
— years of of middle height, and 
well made. He been handsome, if one 
could judge from the purity of the lines of his 
features, which time had not entirely effaced. 
His coiffure alone would have e him ap- 
ied whimsical and ridiculous, had not his head 

en noble and distinguished. He wore pow- 
der ; and locks such as once were known as a 
Paille de pigeon, were on each side of his face. 
A cloak of light silk was buttoned over his 
breast, so as to conceal a blue coat on which a 
cross of Saint Louis rested, ang, J suspended 
to a broad blue ribbon. Sitting between two 
of the prettiest girls of Ceprano, he talked to 
them in an Italian, very little of which they 
understood; for his is called forth from 
the volatile creatures bursts of laughter. 
“ Bah!” said he in French ; “ this is the con- 
sequence of not studying foreign a vy I 

» too, 





not less remarkable for the best qualities of Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1850, 
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_ “Signor, may I be your interpreter?” said 
the last pre teosy Us had heard only the latter 
portion of the old man’s words. 
“Thanks, or,” said he; “ heaven has sent 
ou to the aid of a barbarian who was piti- 
y murdering the mother tongue of Tasso. 
oy continued he, “ pantomime answer- 
ed to with women as well as language; 
now, however, I must explain myself in an- 
other manner. I cannot, therefore, ask you to 
be the sey sora of my request of these girls!” 
“ What, Signor, did you ask them?” said he. 
~ Nothing, but permission to write two signs 
on my tablets. A habit I imported from Lon- 
don, a peculiar kind of statistics to introduce 
some variety into the tedious stories travellers 
spin. I indicate the region through which I 
pass by a single phrase or word which recalls 
to me what they have most agreeable to the 
heart, mind, or senses. See,” said he, taking 
a rich pocket-book on which was a prince’s 
coronet in a gold, “all Italy will occupy but two 


pages. orence? Flowers museums. 
ogas? Hams. Milan? La scala. Leg- 
horn? Nothing. Rome? Everything. Et 


cetera. I wished to write Ceprano? kisses: to 
prove that here I touched the lips of the two 
prettiest women of Italy.” 

“Tf that is all,” said the person to whom 
the old man spoke, “and for the purpose of 
advocating so useful a cause,” said she, with a 
laugh, “I will procure you the pleasure you 
desire.” 

“Indeed, Signor, I do not know how I can 
recompense you for such a service.” 

“Signor, I deserve no recompense from 
you, as I merely advance the art of travelling, 
which through your exertions is about to be- 
=. so se eee ol none ' 

“ Signorine,” said he to the beautiful girls 
of Ceprano, in the pure Roman dialect ; Tas 
old man’s kiss always brings prosperity to 
the youthful; and this, Signor,” he pointed to 
the old man with powdered hair, “ wishes you 
to be happy.” 

The two young girls, with the most natural 
grace possible, offered their brows to the old 
man, who kissed them paternally as possible. 

“T thank you, sir,” said he to his interpreter. 
“IT am indebted solely for this chapter to your 
age vere and can express my pleasure only 

y dedicating it to you. To do so, how- 
ever, it is necessary that I should know your 
name—” 

“Write then, Ceprano, dedicated to Count 
Monte-Leone. But, Signor, shall not I know 
the name of the author of a work so interest- 
ing as that to which I have contributed ?” 

“The name of the writer who is indebted 
to you for the best chapter of his book, is the 
Prince de Maulear.” 

The Count made a brusque movement of 
surprise, and saluting the Prince coldly, left 
him. A quarter of an-hour after, two car- 
riages in different directions left Ceprano. 
Monte-Leone’s took the road to Rome, the 
Prince de Maulear’s that to Naples. The for- 





mer, however, did not go to Rome; for, when 
he had come to the foot of a wooded moun- 


tain, he left the carsiage, and acco by 
a man in a Jong cloak, who had hitherto sat in 
aniarwoch and ‘peossaiad tek ae a 
underwood, and p ing up a 

almost to the top of the mountain, went to 
the little town of Frenona, which is on the 
very brow. The night was near at hand, and 
the trees with their leaves, too early for the 


season, increased the darkness of the moun- 
tain path. Suddenly, at a distance of two 
hundred feet from them, a bright and 

light was seen approaching Monte-Leone 

his companion. e Count uttered a 
whistle, and the light went to the middle 
the wood, and hurried like a will-o’-the- 
towards the travellers. The light wasa 
borne by a man, dressed as a peasant and 
wrapped in a large cloak, which suffered noth- 
ing but his two 2 ayo eyes to be seen, 
which were scarcely less brilliant than the 
torch. 

“ Buon Giovno, Signor Pignana,” said the 
Count to the new comer; “you see I have 
kept the appointment at San Paolo.” 

“The brothers await your excellency,” said 
Pignana, bowing to the ground; “be pleased 
to follow me.” 

“TI have come hither to do so,” said the 
Count. 

The three men continued to ascend the 
mountain, and after a while turned to the right 
and stopped in front of an old building par- 
tially in ruins. Following a path around the 
ruin, they came to the place where the wall 
was highest, and stopped in front of a door. 
Pignana pulled a rope. A bell sounded, and 
the door was opened by a man in the costume 
Pignana wore. The three then crossed a | 
paved court, and through a vestibule en 
a corridor leading into a vast hall, which had 
been the refectory of the monastery of San 
Paolo. A few torches lit up the room; around 
a table in the centre of which were thirty men 
all dressed like those we have described. 
arose when Monte-Leone entered, and bowed 
with respect. The Count took his seat and 
spoke thus: 

“You desired, Signori, to see me once more 
among you, and to accede to your wish I have 
braved every danger; for you know that Rome 
and Naples make common cause against us. 
For a long time I have wished to'see you, and 
been anxious to ascertain your views, by put- 
ting, as your supreme chief, two questions to 

ou.” 
a Speak, Monsignore,” said the Carbonari. 

“Have the Venie of all Italy,” said the Count, 
“those of Rome, Venice, Milan, Parma, Vero- 
na, Turin, and the other principal cities of 
Italy, the chiefs of which I see here, ever 
doubted me ?” 

«No, Monsignore ; but they have feared lest 
being a victim to the unhappy fate which has 
bei en you, it might be your intention to 
leave us. 








opinion 

pa err 

you demand that foolish 

the theatre of San Carlo? 

not see that I have given big sufficient 

by risking my life at the Venta of 

where I, who had every gratification 

could bestow on me, risked every 

myself your chief? Let me 

you, Signori, two powerful motives led 

me—my convictions and my father’s blood, 

which yet calls to me for vengeance. The fol- 

‘is my second question:—Do the Vente 

of Italy promise to obey my orders without 
any to me?” 


ie moeper you in this demand perfect 


“Decide!” said the Count, amy out his 
watch. “I had but two hours to devote to 
you, to settle all, and only a few minutes re- 


The Carbonari consulted together. Their 
conversation was animated as possible. The 
Count looked again at his watch, and all turn- 
ed towards him. 

“ Your excellency,” said the one who seemed 
to be the most important, “may rely on our 

conscience, and trust in you. We 
would, though, think we exceeded our pow- 
ers, and implicate the brothers who have con- 
fided in us too deepiy, if we were to consent 
to. be passive, as you wish us and the Italian 
Vente to become. 

“Then there is nothing more to be said, 
Signori,” and Monte-Leone arose. “Perhaps I 
have confided too implicitly in my audacity, 
resolution, and the power over myself, which 
never has deserted me. I deceived myself, 

when too proudly I fancied I could 
pie you with confidence equal to my own. 
I thought by —e life, fortune, and all, I 
won the right to hold the dice myself. But 
you do not think thus, and I submit. Faith- 
ful to my oaths, and to our principles, I am 
always ready to keep and to defend them. Act- 
ing, henceforth, alone, I shall do as I please, 
and be accountable to myself alone. Now, 
Signori, adieu! I shall leave Italy, and perhaps 
Europe, in search of a country, the institutions 
of which recognize the true principles of na- 
i piness.. Wherever, though, I may 
2 mute as ok ores eyed a 
to principles. You just now a 
in’ Count Monte-Leone.. He is so no 
more, but is still your brother.” 
Bowing to them with that noble dignity 





not obey.” 

About evening, on the night after the Venta 
at San Paola, the Count got out of his car- 
riage, and, as his sadness increased as he left 
Naples, sought to revive himself by ing. 
He walked through Ferentino, a little town of 
the Roman States, and as he passed by the 
church he heard the sound of the organ. 
Monte-Leonc had a heart piously inclined, and 
the sentiment of religion was always aroused 
by the sight of the church. He went into the 
ehurch, which was briliantly lighted. A few 
of the faithful here and there prayed; the half 
tints of the light on the walls givin em the 
appearance of statues on tom ore the 
principal altar two persons knelt. A priest was 
about to unite their fate. Monte-Leone ap- 
proached the altar, but the seclusion of the po- 
sition of the couple as they bent to the ground 
before the priest, who was lessing them, made 
it impossible for him to distinguish their fea- 
tures. A strange curiosity took possession 
of him, for this was evidently no ordinary vil- 
lage marriage. The rich dress of the young 
woman, the noble air of the young man to 
whom she was about to be married, all an- 
nounced one of those secret unions not con- 
tracted beneath the vaulted arches of a cathe- 
dral, but in the oratory of some palace, or the 
chapel of some secluded hamlet. The cere- 
mony was over, and the newly married couple 
left the altar and walked down the naive to 
the door of the church of Ferentino, one a 
magnificent carriage was waiting. Just as 
they were about leaving the nak, the bride 
lifted up her veil and saw a man standing near 
the vase of holy water. The light of the lamp 
fell directly on his face. The young woman, 
astonished, trembling and confused, felt her 
strength give way, and could scarcely sup- 
press an’ exclamation of agony. She saw 
Count Monte-Leone. He also had recog- 
nized in the bridegroom the Duke of Palma, 
minister of police of Naples. In the new 
duchess he had also recognized the prima- 
donna of San Carlo da Felina. Thus the 
two which in his ecstatic vision at his 
father’s tomb the Count had seen, and who 
appeared to contend for him—Aminta and La 

elina—the two women, one of whom he 
adored, while he was himself adored by the 
other, were no longer free. Aminta had 
married from duty, La Felina from reason. 


I.—THE FATHER. 
E1curt days after the meeting of the Prince 
de Maulear and Count Monte-Leone at Ce- 


prano, a post-chaise, accompanied by a kind of 
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Naples by the Roman 
crossed the city at a 


postillions cracking their whips 


The Swiss, enchanted by this reply, which 
he thought eminently witty, bowed to the tra- 
veller, and was about to return to his chair, 
when the old man again called him: | 

“ But, my fine fellow,” said he to the Hel- 
vetian, “you have not yet told me where the 
Marquis does live.” 

“The Marquis de Maulear,” said the Swiss, 
“is in the palace of Cellamare, where he rent- 
ed a pavilion near the gardens of the Villa- 
Reale.” 

“To the palace Cellamare,” said the travel- 
ler to the postillion; and the latter drove off 
at a gallop. 

r about five minutes the same powder- 
ed head appeared at the door, and the travel- 
ler said, “ Hollo! postillion, stop; do you hear, 
rascal; pull up.” 

“What does your excellency, sir?” asked 
the postillion. 

“ Take my excellency to the best Hotel in 
Naples.” 

“The best is Ja Vittoria, between the bay 
and Villa Reale.” 

The postillion lied, for le Crocelle was bet- 
ter; but at Ja Vittoria they received two piss- 
tres a piece for travellers, and at le Crecelle 
got nothing. The Vittoria, then, was the best 

otel in Naples for postillions, but not “for 
travellers. The apartments of the Marquis de 
Maulear, the witty Swiss had told him, were 
too small for two; and this information had 
induced him thus suddenly to change his plan. 
The traveller thought the Marquis might have 
yielded to some tender influence, and contract- 
ed a quasi morganatique marriage as a pre- 
lude sph serious ties. “If that be so,” 
said the stranger, “it would be wrong to go to 
the Marquis’s house. I do not wish to sur- 

ise him by a simple visit which would not 
eee the effect of a solemn interview.” 

The chaise stopped at la Vittoria. Two 
servants and an intendant came to the car- 
riage, and the postillion received eight pias- 
tres for his human freight. The Marquis de 
Maulear had really taken his young wife to 
the palace of Cellamare,a portion of which 

‘was rented to wealthy stangers a few days 
after his marriage. The Marquis had acted 
decidedly in writing to his father that he had 
married without consulting him. Henceforth 
it was of no importance whether the world 
knew it or not; besides, the Signora Rovero 
and Aminta, having thought that the Prince 

had authorized his son to marry whomsoever 
he pleased, secrecy would not have seemed 
VOL. Ili.—KO. L—5 








proper or justifiable. The Marquis, who grew 
every day more in love, and whose ardor con- 
tinually increased as he discovered new quali- 


.| ties to adore in the young heart confided to 


him, sought to expel the terrors which he ap- 
prehended would result from his father’s sur- 
prise, but was unable to satisfy himself that the 
latter would not be conplolile enraged. The 

uis possessed an honorable fortune from 
his deceased mother. He therefore was not 
at all disturbed, in a pecuniary point of view, 
in relation to Aminta’s fate. The distress, the 
humiliation to which his young wife would be 


exposed, should she be repelled by his father . 


and family, made him tremble whenever that 
idea presented itself to his mind. Aminta had 

rceived these clouds occasionally on the 
eae of her husband, but had attributed it to 
his apprehensions that she did not love him as 
much as he adored her. She had striven to 
restore his confidence; and with that gentle 
voice, never heard by any one without emo- 
tion, said, “ Henri, I was frank with you, when 
before marriage my heart asked time to re- 
turn all the passion you felt. I know I love 
you now, and was wrong to be so timid; for,” 
added she, “I deprived myself of happiness 
by delay.” Maulear clasped her in his arms 
and forgot his troubles, as all do who love 
and are loved. 

One morning, about ten o’clock, he had left 
her to go to the French embassy, whither he 
was called by important business. The young 
Marquise had gone into the garden of Cella- 
mare, and sat beneath an arbor of jasmin, 
reading her favorite poet Tasso. Love of 
Maulear now interpreted these passionate mys- 
teries, which hitherto she had not understood. 
Her soul, illumined by the flame enkindled»in 
it, did not admire, as it formerly did, the form 
and gentle harmony of the poem alone. The 
meaning’ of the verses touched her heart, and 
she seemed for the first time to open this 
book, which is so filled with burning inspira- 
tions. The tenderness of Maulear had 
to dissipate the sad presentiments which 
so long agitated her: she felt arising in her a 
gentle return of that deep affection she had.in- 
spired; and though she had been alone but 
two hours, it seemed to her that the Marquis 
had been absent a much longer time. Look- 
ing in the direction she expected -Henriato 
come, she examined the burning horizon.be- 
yond the avenue of plane-trees beneath which 
she sat, until she saw a human form — 
down it. The person who advanced walk 
slowly, and looked around him earefullyes 
if he was in search of something, Fer a 
while he examined curiously the hedge.on-the 
principal alley; nor, until he stood within a 
few paces of Aminta, did he see that: this white 
figure was a woman; its graceful immobility 
having made him fancy it a statue. Thestran- 
ger bowed to her politely as possible, and 
spoke to her with an air half way betweemre- 
spect and familiarity; impertinence and eonsi- 
deration. . Aminta arose and reeognized:him, 
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the young woman 

ving been accustomed to 
to the elegance 
visited her mother’s 
good taste of the Marquis de 
she had never seen such a costume 
A coat of Prussian 


of seals, arp. | inst breeches of buff 
cassimer, the legs cf which were inserted in vast 
boots. © A’rich frill of English point lace, with 


raffles to match, gave an air of magnificence to 
this toilet; the whole being surmounted with 
head-dress with open wings, like 

ll in a desperate storm. The 

result of all this toilette was such, that no one 
felt inclined to laugh, or even if the inclination 
arose, the noble air of which we have spoken 
soon repressed it. Aminta felt as Count, 
Monte-Leone had at Ceprano, when the latter 
made the acquaintance of the Prince de Mau- 
lear, whom our readers have beyond doubt re- 
cognized. 

“Excuse me, beautiful lady, for thus dis- 
turbing your reveries,” said the Prince, bowing 

in to Aminta, “ but I am come to visit the 

uis de Maulear, who must return ere long, 
as one of his servants told me. I however 
learned, that in addition to ae psa g of 
roaming through this paradise, I would fin 
Madame. I could not resist the pleasure of 
presenting you my homage.” 

In a aadner the Prince pronounced the 
word Madame, there was a shadow of fine 
irony, which Aminta could not but observe. 
» She blushed slightly, for she thought the 

stranger alluded to her recent marriage; and 
though shocked at his familiarity, Aminta was 
isfied with replying politely, that she would 
be happy if the visitor would remain until the 
Marquis de Maulear should return with her. 

The Prince sat on a rustic chair, which 
Aminta offered him, and said, as he looked at 
her with admiration, “The Marquis may stay 
away as long as he pleases; and while with 
you I will not complain.” 

‘* But, Signor,” said Aminta, “something of 

importance has brought you hither.” 

“No,” said the visitor, “I come merely to 
see the Marquis; and to do so have travelled 
the four hundred leagues between Paris and 
Naples. Nothing more!” 

“ Ah, Signor,” said Aminta, delighted, “ then 

. you love him?” 

“ Devotedly,” continued the Prince, “ though 
I suspect him rather of ingratitude. Do not 
be afraid,” added he ; “I believe him to be an 
ingrate in friendship, but not in love. Madame 
(and he looked anxiously at her) has every 





es . elegant 
was the foundation of this com 
means of her instinct, however, she had 
that there was a kind of contempt of bon ton 
in what was said to her, altogether unbecom- 
ing in a conversation with a person of her 
rank and station. She replied, then, that she 
thought she had sufficient claims on the Mar- 
quis’s love for him never to forget them.... 
that if such a misfortune should 1 her, she 
would find in her heart and conscience no rea- 
son for reproaching herself, and would be able 
ak indifference, and be bold enough to 
on it. 
“Very well, very well,” said the Prince gayly. 
“Pretty women are always generous; they, 
however, are least worthy of commendation on 
that account, when they resemble you.” 

“Signor,” said Aminta to the Prinee, “I 
know not to whom I have the honor to speak. 
You have, however, told me you come from 
France, and I will thank you to tell me if men 
are volatile there, as I have heard.” 

“ Signora, I do not think I slander my coun- 
trymen, when I say their hearts are not easily 
fixed for a long time. Were they more faith- 
ful, they would not, perhaps, be so amiable. 
In my time, for instance, i was an 
affair of business. One married to be married, 
to have an heir, to regulate one’s household. 
That wasall. If a man loved his wife three 
or six months it was superb. A year of con- 
stancy became ridiculous and vulgar.. Then 
the lady would fall in love, and the husband 
conceived a friendship for the courtier, mous- 
qvetaire, or abbé, whom the lady patronized. 
The husband did not fall in love; he only 
looked for amusements. Sometimes chance 
afforded him what he needed, or he went to 
the opera, where the nymphs of music and 
dancing took charge of his superfluous funds. 
People talked of him for two days, and then 
he was —— Thus gently and pleasant- 
ly the hus and wife floated down the 
stream of time ; each keeping close to a bank, 
and shaking hands whenever the currents 
brought them together. In the business of 
life they were always as considerate as possi- 
ble of each other, and shed some honest tears 
when death separated them. Sometimes in 
old age, when both were wearied by passion, 
and satiated with love, they recounted to each 
other their wild adventures, as sailors tell 
their stories of shipwrecks and the perils of 
their voyages. But,” continued the Prince, “as 
there are exceptions to all rules, the excep- 
tions were the kindly-disposed and well-regu- 
lated households, which were spoken of and 
laughed at. Happiness, however, — 
them. Thus, beautiful lady, people lived in 
other times. They do not live thus now—” 

“ All this I own,” said Aminta, “ interests 
me deeply.” 

“The devil!” said the Prince, aside, and 





charm to prevent his being so.” 





under the impression that he was in the pres- 
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* ‘ence of the irregular passion of his son, 
“Does not suffice?” Under 
this h which made him smile with 
pity, he resolved to cut the foolish hope short 
at the roots. 

“In our days all is pene. ab are 
saints and husbands are angels—and the two 
are riveted together for all time. The wife is 
constant, the husband faithful ; or, if the con- 

be the case, the matter is hushed up and 
concealed. If public morality is satisfied, the 
lovers are not the losers. It isalso said that 
unhappy marriages now are the exceptions. 
The chief difference is, though, that now men 
do before marriage what they used to do af- 
terwards. If one finds a pleasant woman,” 
said he, approaching Aminta, “like you, beau- 
tiful, intelligent, and I venture to say also 
full of talent, as you are—we swear we love 
her, and are really sincere. Reason, how- 
ever, in the guise of matrimony, hurries to 
sound the knell of love. At the first peal, it 
escapes, and whither? The beauty we adore 
first weeps, and then finds consolation, or 
rather suffers herself to be consoled. Then, 
opening her wings like the butterfly, she hur- 
ries to find the pleasure she calls and expects.” 

The tone, rather than the language, of this 
conversation terrified and amazed Aminta. 

The Prince observed this. “Did she love 
him really?” he said; and touched with this 
idea, he added 

“ All that I say, madame, is a general re- 
mark, the application of which I make to no 
one, least of all to yourself.” 


“ Signor,” said Aminta, rising, “I do not 
understand you.” 
“ Certainly,” said the Prince, “you do not 


understand that one who loves you should 
cease to do so. That is what I had the honor 
to tell you just now. The Marquis, though, 
is very young and inexperienced. He believes 
in love, as men of twenty-five usually do. 
This explains to me the apparent rigidness of 
his rhe and unveils the mystery of his pre- 
tended wisdom. I do not, however, wish to 
make a person so charming as you are despe- 
rate; and perhaps I do you a great favor in 
warning you against future dangers and mis- 
chances.” 

“ Signor,” said Aminta, trembling with emo- 
tion, “I cannot guess why you speak to me 
thus ; but I perceive that you do not know 
me, 

The Prince said, with yy od Spm * 
a charming woman, to one of earth’s angels, 
whom some lucky mortals meet with, and 
who by their tenderness reveal all the plea- 
sures and joys promised to the faithful by the 
houris of divine Providence.” 

“ Signor,” said Aminta, looking at the Prince 
with an expression in which both indignation 
and contempt were om Pape as oes am 
to such language, tho scarcely er- 
stand it, my reason and good sense tell me 
you would speak thus only to the mistress of 
the Marquis de Maulear.” 





“ True,” said the Prince, * and I speak now — 
to the most charming mistress imaginable.” 

“Me! do you speak thus to me, Signor ?” 
said the young woman, with a painful accent. 
“ And you thought— ?” 

“Who then are you, madame?” asked the 
old man, with surprise and terror at Aminta’s 
tone. 

“ Who is she, monsieur ?” said the Marquis, 
coming from a neighboring alley, where, pale 
and terrified, he for some time been listen- 
ing to this conversation, “ she is my wife, the 

arquise de Maulear !” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at the feet of the 
Prince he could not have been more surprised. 
The blood left his face, and he supported him- 
self against the back of his chair. 

“ Henri,” said Aminta, “ tell: this man 
that he has dared to insult your wife! Tell 
him I am yours in God’s eyes, and that he has 
doubly outraged me in the fact that his words 
fell from the lips of age. Say to him, that a 
gentleman, if such he is, should not utter such 
things until assured they were neither an in- 
sult nor an outrage to her whe heard them.” 

“ Aminta,” said the Marquis, “ the person of 
whom you speak thus is——” 

“Be silent, monsieur,”* interrupted the 
Prince, looking sternly at his son, “ madame 
has not offended me, though I have her. Ma- 
dame,” said he, “ accept my apology for a fault 
caused by the Marquis alone. "The name you 
bear is entitled to the respect of all, especially 
to mine. I will be the last to forget it. Be 
pleased io leave the Marquis de Maulear and 
myself together for a few moments. What I 
have to say none must listen to. Do not be 
afraid,” added he, when he saw the hesitation 
with which Aminta left ; “I am no foe of the 

uis, and besides, the only weapon of old 
men is the tongue. Our conversafion will not 
be long, and I will then leave the Marquis to 
you for ever.” : 

Henri made a motion, the purport of which 
was to beseech Aminta to go. Taking a la- 
teral alley, she disappeared. 

“ Monsieur,” said the Prince, “you should 
know that my name should not be pronounced 
in the presence of that young woman, 
cially after the error which your silence 
led me into in relation to her.” The Prince 
continued, “Se you are married?” 

“Yes, monsieur,” said Maulear, trembling 
like a criminal in the presence of the judge. 

“Contrary to my orders, and without my 
consent,” continued the Prince. : 

“ Father, if any excuse be possible, you will 
find it in the person I have selected.” 

“I do not ask for justification, monsieur, 
but for excuse. Ilow long did you reflect on 
this union before you con it?” 

“A month,” said the Marquis. 

“A month is a short time to reflect on a 

* As the conversations in the rest of this book are 
posed to be sometimes in French and sometimes in 
ae ee ST deatinca coke We Ga 
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‘ore his father. “God him- 


: ae am not ay aes ig rite neither 
Spon e mercy. earken to me, 
and let none of my words be lost, as they are 
the last I shall ever speak to you. I have 
not concealed my principles, which were pro- 
- bably.not firm enough in relation to morals 
In these principles the people of 
Bo tagae I ig ong lived. - 
+ Was, perhaps, educated, but so were all 
then; and if they preserved their loy- 
honor, were faithful to their kings, 
r for them,—if they did honor to their 
, family, and fought well, they were forgiven 
other faults, Philosophy and the progress 
the age have rectified all this: whether 
4 have improved the state of things the 
. future must decide. I am too old to retrace 
. My steps, and have the faults, and perhaps the 
virtues, of my century. There is one thing 
. true, certain ideas I never will abandon, — 
which are my opinions about marriage. A 
_<this you think behind the spirit of the age, 
__and ridiculous; but I intend to ex- 
, press myself fully, that you may not expect 
_ fae ever to alter my opinion about your con- 
. duct, For four centuries, monsieur, there has 
“ymot been a single mesalliance in my family. 
«The Dukes of Salluce, the Princes of Maulear, 
.,.from whom we are sprung, were never mar- 
ried but with the noblest families of the world 
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Marquis de Maulear has no father, and the 
Prince no son.” 
*. The old man arose with cold and haughty 
ity, preparing to leave. 
Aas leave me thus—for the sake 
“of my mother, whom you loved; pause.” 
The Prince walked away. 
“For the sake of your father, whom you 
adored !” 
The Prince did not pause. 
“ Well,” said the Marquis, in despair, and 
oy then he saw Aminta at the end of the al- 
» “I prefer to abandon the nobility of the 
ears, which produces such obduracy, for 
the virtues and talent of a Rovero.” 
The old man had scarcely heard the last 
«seword, than he turned around and said to his 


son: 
‘« vs Revero! did you say Rovero? the minister 
of Murat?” 


“ There is his daughter,” said } Fo, OCD 
ing to Aminta. Henti, point 


countenance of the Prince Jost its icy 
coldness, and assumed an expression of Amp 
tenderness. Drawing near to Aminta, wi 
tears in his eyes, he said, “The daughter of 
Rovero?”’ and with increasing agitation, “ Are 
you the daughter of Rovero ?” 

Looking at her for a few moments in silence, 
his countenance assumed an indefinable ex- 
pression, and seemed to read in the counte- 
nance of the young girl an infinitude of memo- 
ries and dreams. Finally, completely carried 
away by a feeling he could not control, he 
folded Aminta in his arms and clasped her to 
his bosom. 

Ii.—THE MAN WITH THE MASK, 

Paris, that great theatre on which, for fifly 
years, so much sublime and commonplace re- 
publicanism, so many monarchic, imperial, eon- 
stitutional, and other dramas had been. repre- 
sented—Paris, about the end of 1818, two 
years after the occurrence of the events de- 
scribed in the last chapter, presented a strange 
aspect, over which we will cast a retrospective 
glance for the purpose of making our story 
intelligible. 

Louis XVIII. reigned perhaps a little more 
absolutely than the charter permitted. By the 
aggregation of power, kings and kingdoms al- 
most always fall; and this king, who wished 
to atc with the restrictions on power which 
he had himself yielded to France, found him- 
self in endless controversy, from the errors of 
his friends, his family, and his minister. Mon- 
sieur* was in the opposition, and with him 
were all the malcontents of the realm. Mon- 
sieur had his creatures, and his ministers in 
casi, all ready to consecrate their services to 
the good of the country. These were the only 
men, said the Prince, who could rescue the 
restoration from the factions in arms against it. 
At the head of this ministry was the Count 
Jules de Polignac, the favorite of the ex-comte 
d Artois. Next to Polignac came M. de Vi- 
trolles, famous for his intellect and his devo- 
tion to the royal family, M. de Grosbois, and 
others, who had made progress in the graces 
and confidence of the Prince. The King at 
that time exhibited a decided favoritism to a 
certain statesman of merit and worth, the rapid 
fortune of whom, however, had made man 

ersons jealous and had excited much hatred. 
@ star of M. de Blacus, which till then had 
been so brilliant, began to. grow pale. From 
these palace intrigues, from these divisions of 
families, arose in public affairs a species. of 
perpetual controversy which impeded the 
gress of the ship of state. In the mean time, 
parties taking advan‘ of this discontent, 
excited every bad passion, and silently under- 
mined the soil preparing the explosion which 
ultimately destroyed this feeble and disunited 
monarchy. The great parties were divided and 
subdivided into many factions opposed to each 





* The Comte d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X. 




















1 but, as will be seen hereafter, all striving 
ov the order of things— 





strong, great and powerful when its parts are 
united, was then composed of royalists frank- 
ap gern to the government of the restora- 

n of ultra royalists, more so even than the 


King himself—and who wished the country to | 


retrace its steps to principles, which good 
sense, time, healthy reason, and rear | the 
revolutionary tem had most painfully re- 
futed. Next came the Bonapartists, who seeing 
themselves disinherited by a peaceful govern- 
ment, and deprived of the prospects of glory they 
had deemed their own, regretted sincerely the 
man of victory and his triumphs. Next came 
the liberals, 2 portion of whom were sincerely 
devoted to political progress, for which the 
country was not yet prepared—and, finally, 
the Jacobins, old relics of 1793, who sought 
to precipitate France into that abyss of horror, 
the very trace of which the wonderful genius 
of Napoleon had effaced. All these opinions, 
advocated by intelligent and capable men, of 
gifted minds, but also of turbulent and dan- 
gerous spirits, to whom agitation is the nat- 
ural element—all these were secretly busy, 
watching their opportunity to burst upon the 
ublic attention. Paris, the head of the great 
ench body, was all the time happy as possi- 
ble, and seemed ealm and flourishing. It was 
like those men with a smiling face, a calm and 
cold icy exterior, but who nurse violent pas- 
sions and bitter animosities. The police at that 
time was under the control of a minister who 
was young and active, but who was often led 
astray ; just as greyhounds, who, when almost 
overrunning their quarry, catch a glimpse of 
other prey. The multiplied and contradictory 
devices of the factions, therefore, led the po- 
lice and its agents into difficulties of which the 
criminals always contrived to take advantage. 
For two years, plot followed plot, almost un- 
nego age: & napartist, liberal, ultra-royal- 
ist plots followed each other; that of Didier 
was the first. His object was to confide the 
Kingly office to a Lieutenant-General, to the 
Duke of Orleans. Didier sought for his con- 
federates among the men, whom a kind of fa- 
naticism yet attached to the exile of Saint- 
Helena; among the old soldiers of the valley 
of the Loire, and that crowd of imperial agents 
whom the restoration had stripped of honor 
and employment. He promised good titles, 
orders, to all, and seduced many. The plot 
failed from its own impotence, for the police 
had little to do with it. Another affair, the 
consequences of which to those concerned in 
it were great, gave increased activity to the 
police, and diverted it from the only circum- 
stances which could unfold to it the true ene- 
mies of the government of Louis XVIII. This 


1816, and had as its chiefs Pleigner, Carbon- 


tional q 
elder branch of the Bourbons. 
Schellstein, who had been a kind of enlisting 
nt to the conspirators, informed M. 

chief of police, of their plan and ns, 
and by a sentence given July 7, 1816, Pleig- 
ner, meau, and Tolleron, were sentenced 
to have their hands cut off and to be beheaded. 
Three days after the sentence was executed. 
Finally, in 1818, a third conspiracy was point- 
ed out to the notice of the police. This con- 
spiracy had a more exalted character than the 
siesoling ones, for it included the ultra-royal- 
ists, that is to say the nobles, generals, peers, 
and high functionaries of France. 

The Morning Chronicle, June 27, 1818, pub- 
lished at London the following :-—* There was 
a report at Paris, that a conspiracy had been 
discovered at Saint Cloud, embracing many of 
the ultra-royalist party. The King would ab- 
dicate, and be replaced by Monsieur.” 

The Times, on the 2d July, said—* The 
es of the conspiracy is known. Should the 

ing abdicate, the conspirators have resolved 
to treat him like Paul L_ The following is 
the list of ministers:—General Canuel, of 
war; M. de Chateaubriand, of foreign affairs ; 
M. Bruges, of the navy; M. Villele, of the 
interior; M. de Labourdonnaie, of the police; 
General Donadieu, commandant of Paris.” All 
this was announced with an appearance of 
truth; for all the persons named Caneel to 
the opposition to the King and his favorite. 
When, however, facts were sought for, and 
the proof was pointed out, all the edifice 
crumbled away, and there remained only a few 
malcontents, but no rebels were to be found. 
The sentence of the Royal Court of Paris, given 
November 3d following, declared——“ Generals 
Canuel and Donadieu, MM. de Rieux, de Son- 
gis, de Chapdelaine, de Romilly, and Joannis, 
are rel end declared innocent.” They 
had been imprisoned forty days. This affair 
produced a most painful sensation in France, 
and the minister of police was reproached with 
great imprudence, which made many new ene- 
mies to the government, and did not add to 
its security. The fact was, the true criminals 
had been overlooked; and, like the worms 
which eat away the interior of a beautiful 
fruit without changing its form and color, 
they more skilfully and adroitly attacked the 
very heart of society when it seemed most 
secure and safe. The perfidious worm which 
was eating away at the heart of France, as it 
had long done those of the other European 
monarchies, was Carbonarism. As we said ‘in 
our first chapters, the existence of this power 
was scarcely suspected, while in secret, by its 
ramifications, it ruled Europe. 

A man of mind and energy, but whose mild 
and almost effeminate manners concealed vigor 
and perseverance, M. H—, at that time under 


the direction of M. Angles, supervised the 
political police of the kingdom. M. H— was 





affair was known as the Society of Patriots of 
neau,and Telleron. They intended to ask the 


always aware of the extent of the operations 




















ter, who 
attached 


portance 
however, the most terrible of all, 
itself the object of destroying, 
received into its bosom all 
of this work, whatsoever might 
opinions. M.H— had no evidenee in 

ion to this terrible organization, nor did 
know it met. Towards the end of 
‘ebruary, 1819, M. H— received a letter sealed 
in black, and with the impression on the wax 
of an auger piercing the globe. The strange 
seal did not eseape his notice. The direction 
was, “M. H—, for himself alone, confidential.” 
The superior of the political police read the 
letter, which was as follows :— 

“ Monsieur,—A man who can do the state 
great service wishes to have an i:iterview with 
you, and requests that you will grant him a 
moment's conversation to-morrow evening at 
nine-ociock, in your cabinet. He will be 
masked. He you to permit him to keep 
his mask until he shall be satisfied that he is 
seen by no one else. Should the strangeness 
of this request not it you to aecept it, 
place a lighted taper m your window opening 
on the quai des Orfevres and no one will come. 
The writer knows that he addresses a man of 
co and honor, who never is terrified by 
mere forms when he looks for important re- 
sults. It is also known that this man, though 

tected by wise preeautions, made necessary 
the grave circumstances in which he is often 

P would be incapable of taking an advan- 
ey thosewho come to him frankly and truly.” 
H— reflected long on this letter. He 
hesitated not, because he was used to confi- 
dences made in terms and in mamner as strange. 
But the conditions of the mask, so contrary 
to French habit, almost, in — of himself, 
annoyed and troubled him. , however, be- 
gan to be inspired with the confidence which 

e mun evidently felt himself. He therefore 
decided to receive him, and gave orders, that 
should the masked man present himself he 
should be admitted into his cabinet. M. H— 
only took a few measures of prudence, and 
after having examined the locks and charges 
of his pistols, which he always wore, and as- 
sured himself that the sound of a bell on his 
table would be heard at once by the attendants, 
waited attentively for the hour of the inter- 
view. The clock of the Palais Royal struck 
nine, when he was told that a masked ‘man 
wished to speak to him. A few minutes after 
the visitor was introduced. He was tall and 
wrapped in a brown cloak, which he threw off 
when he had reached the room. He wore a 
costume half way between a tradesman’s and 

rous workman’s. 

“ tt do you wish, Monsieur?” asked M. 
H—, who was sitting in his chair. 
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.bade the man go on. 








him, and after a moment’s 
tion, decided, and clapped his hands thrice. 
This was probably a signal well understood, 
for soon after a slight noise was heard in 
each of the rooms, and the silk curtains were - 
slightly agitated. Then rising, M. H— open- 
ed the two doors and shut two external ones, 
which doubtless communicated with two other 
rooms. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said the mask, “ you will 
not regret your confidence.” 

These words were pronounced with a deci- 
dedly foreign air. The man took off his mask, 
and M. H— examired his features. His 
physiognomy was that of the south; his ex- 
pression dark, and his long black hair hung 
over his face, and rested on his shoulders. 
The eyes of this man were sad and deep; and 
glittering beneath his dark brows, added to 
the ferocity of hisexpression. He was silent 
for some time, and then said, in a calm voice, 
to the chief of police: “I come, Monsieur, to 
propose a contract to you, which, when you 
have heard it, you can either accept or reject. 
Animmense vokano undermines Paris; a con- 
spiracy, or rather an immense association is 
i ie to be formed. They are not isolated 
enemies, scattered in small numbers, but a 
vast family of men, here and every where, in 
every man’s house, and perhaps in the ve 
bureau of the police. Among them are mil. 
lions of iron-h iron-nerved men, 
among whom are the mechanic, the day labor- 
er, soldiers of every arm, the financier, the ad- 
vocate, artist, the scholar, and the priest— 
every rank and condition is represented. At 
their head are nobles, lords, and prinees; and 
they wish to accomplish in France what they 
have already done in the rest of Europe. 
First, they seek to abolish royalty, and to be- 
stow on the people free and unlimited liberty. 
Their secret assemblies are called Vente. The 
association is ealled Carbonarism, and its mem- 
bers Carbonari. 

M. H— sprang up from his chair. Of the 
plot which he been so anxious to discover, 
and of which he had but a vague knowledge, 
he was now at last to obtain a elue. Ina 
tone exhibiting the most lively curiosity, he 
The mask took a seat; 
he felt that henceforth he might treat with M. 
H— as an equal. 

“TI am,” said he, with a smile full ef venom, 
“but an unworthy member of this important 
society, and come te treat with you, therefore, 
not in my own name—” 

“In the name of whom, then, do youcome ?” 

“ There is,” said the mask, “a man in Paris 
of high rank, of noble birth, and of great for- 
tune, who, by means of his position ard con- 
nections, which I cannot reveal, knows, and 
henceforth will know, all the secfets, all the 
plans of the Carbonari, from the obscure acta 
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of the <r mK Loe peer to the orders 
_ given to ente e supreme ” 

“ And this man ie will to surrender his 
infamous associates to us?” said M. H—. 

“He will; but in consideration of this im- 
mense sacrifice, he demands certain thi 
which Iam charged to communicate to you. 

“ Tell me,” said M. H—, “ what he asks.” 

“We will talk of that cer ye I, ain” 
ever, propose to you an honest gain, an 
you will not be called on to pay the price until 
the service shall have been performed. I 
therefore come to ask you not for a reward, 
but for one word.” 

“A word ?” 

“A word, a promise, and an oath.” 

“If it be compatible with my duties.” 

“Certainly !” said the stranger. “We con- 
spirators are honest people enough, but we 
are prudent, and used to secrecy. We never 
make revelations without exacting a double 
security.” 

“ That of honor !” 

“ And displaying the dagger as the certain 
reward of treachery.” 

“ Stop, sir!” said M. H—, rising, and evi- 
dently enraged at the daring of the stranger. 
“You forget where you are; no one but my- 
self makes threats here; assume, therefore, 
another tone; for sorry as I should be not to 
avail myself of your offers, I must, if you per- 
sist, terminate our interview at once. But,” 
continued he, “ what is required of me?” 

“I have told you—an oath. Here it is. You 
will swear on this,” and he took a crucifix 
from his bosom, “that neither in person, nor 
otherwise, will you ever attempt to discover 
the person in behalf of whom I treat. You will 
swear that when you have been informed of the 
facts which I shall point out to you, when you 
shall have received proof of the culpability of 
certain men, you will cause them to be arrested 
and give them no clue to, and make no reve- 
lation of, the means by which you acquired 
your information.” 

“But how will the man who is to furnish 
this information treat with us ?” 

“Through me alone,” said the stranger, 
“and I will allow you to be ignorant of no- 
thing. In a few words—I will be his inter- 
preter—the soul of his body the action of his 
thought. Here,” continued he, again present- 
ing the crucifix te M. H—, “an oath for such 
services is not too much to ask. You do not 
often get information at so cheapa rate. The 
form of the oath will doubtless appear strange 
to you, but I am a native of a land where 
oaths are taken on the cross alone.” 

« So be it,” said M. H—, who, as he listened 
to the man, reflected on the small importance 
of the conditions imposed on him, which did 
not demand that he should aet against the 

Vente or asgociations, until there was no doubt 
of their guilt. “So be it; I accept. I swear 
that I will never seek to ascertain of whom you 


£ Rely then on him—rely on me,” said the 
ant Why aie 
My y do you not now?” said M. 


“ Because it is necessary to give the fruit time 
to ripen before we gather iz” aiid the th terious 
stranger; and bowing to M. H—, he left. 
“Well,” said the chief of the political po- 
lice, when he was alone, “the in I have 
made is not a rare one. Informers always 
have ap pe at first, especially when the’ 
are men of rank a ae 0 phe. yor 
whom the t s are dissi or 
when by Tig ao and vices he is forced to 
draw directly on our chest, his shame will 
pass away, and his name will be enrolled on 
the list of our spies like those of M. X., the 
Baron de W—, the Advocate V—, the Ex- 
consul R—, and the Countess of Fu. This 
man is, then, taken in three words, what we 
call a Sry uo Society.” 

IV.—THE AMBASSADRESS. 

On the twentieth of June, 1818, six months 
pra the Peaparre of the scene — have de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter, the greatest 
excitement was exhibited in a magnificent. ho- 
tel in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré. The prin- 
cipal entrance of this hotel, or the Faubourg, 
was occupied by a crowd of workmen, who 
were busy in arranging o multitude of flower 
vases, from the court-gate to the door of the 
hotel. Upholsterers and florists crowded the 
vestibule, the stairway, and the antechambers 
with their flowers an ts. The interior 
of the rooms on the ground floor presented a 
scene of a different kind of disorder. A pell- 
mell—a crowd of men and women were tack- 
ing down and sowing rich and sumptuous 
stuffs on the floors. The rooms of the lower 
floor of the hotel opened on one of the gar- 
dens surrounding the Champs-Elysées towards 
the Faubourg St. Honoré. An immense ball- 
room was constructed in the garden. This 
ball-room was united to the house by rich 
dressed doors, cut into the windows, and, wi 
the ground floor, formed one immense suite. 
The oe at this period of the year contri- 
buted in no small degree to the B poor, of 
the festival. The curtains at the doors of this 
hall could at any time be lifted up so as to 
permit access to this oasis of verdure. One 
might have thought a magic ring had trans- 

to this corner of Paris, all the riches of 
the vegetation of southern climes, and might 
have, in imagination, strayed beneath the jas- 
min bowers, amid the roses and orange-groves 
of Italy, so delicious was the perfume which 
filled this garden. Its peeuliar physiognomy 
and design, its form, manner, and even the 
statues, the majority of which were chef-d’- 
euvres of Italian art, all proved some foreign 
taste had presided over its construction, and 
that this taste had been the passion of some 
elegant and distinguished man. 
ut now this paradise had passed into the 





are the agent, whether in person or through 
ddim? | Vie plesad kio bend on the oradiix. 


possession of a charming woman and admira- 

















‘Tania, wore now a duchess’s coronet. This 
was 0 pt nop een for Europe eon- 
ad coca uchesses, and but one Fe- 
ina. Worse still, many duchesses would not 
recognize La Felina as one of the number. She 
was a duchess by chance; a duchess not by the 
} of God, but by the grace of talent and 
biuty. Observe, too, that this version was 
the most favorable, the most amiable and po- 
lite, It was the one adopted by the intelligent, 
Lg a and sensible duchesses of the em- 
pire. e true duchesses, those of other days, 
who could not understand how any one eould 
wear'a ducal coronet without having at least 
three centuries of nobility, made use of all the 
grape of their artillery to annihilate the singi: 
woman. it was whispered, but loudly eno oh 
to be heard by half a dozen persons, that La 
Felina, arming herself with that rigidity she 
- for the Duke of Palma alone, displaying 
her charms, and envying the title and for- 
tune of the noble Neapolitan, had refused to 
surrender her heart without her hand ;—that 
the poor Duke, entwined in the nets of this 
modern Circe, wearied of the many love-serapes 
which he had undergone, made up his mind, as 
he could not become a lover, to become a hus- 
band. This delightful theme was 80 decorated 
y the rich imaginations of the ladies of the 
‘aubourg Saint-Germain, that it could scarcel 
be recognized beneath the inlaying of the rich 
anecdotes to which it gave occasion ; but which 
lacked only three essentials of merit—good 
sense, justice, and truth. As far as relates to 
sense, we will say that the Duchess of 
was far richer than her husband. Her 
talent’ had long procured her a brilliant in- 
eome ; and to renounce the stage, at the height 
of her reputation and glory, when every note 
she uttered was worth a doubloen, was to re- 
ject vast wealth, the source of which was her 
voice and talent. Good sense would not jus- 
tify the reproach of cupidity ; truth and justice 
would equally have rejected the charge. 

La Felina, far*from wishing to lead the 
Duke ee from wishing, as was said, to 
make her fortune by marrying him, had leng 
rejected the hand of the Neapolitan minister of 
meg when the most powerful reasons would 

induced her to accept it. She married 
the Duke only because of the deep and irre- 
pressible passion which animated her heart for 
the Count Monte-Leone. She knew the Count 
loved Aminta; she knew that, when at liberty, 
he would marry the sister of Taddeo. Anx- 
ious to contend with herself by creating new 
to oppose the passion which devoured 
her, anxious to build up a new barrier between 
the Count and herself, and to prepare a de- 
fence for her own heart, she aecepted the hand 
of the Duke of Palma as a rampart of duty, 


and,.as it were, forcibly to leave a profession, 





sonings which led La Felina to act as she didu. 
We shall see, at a later period, that. she 


othe Duke f having secretly married 
e eof Palma j 
La Felina in the town poy ter the day 
Monte-Leone recognized him, took his beautiful 
wife to-a villa he possessed on the lagodi Como, 
and after sojourning there a few-days, went to 
Naples and forced the King to accept his:resig- 
nation as minister of police. The Duke was 
dissatisfied with Naples, for no one would for- 
give him for marrying the Prima-Denna. The 
two then came to Paris after a brief. mission, 
during which the Duke had been obliged to 
leave her alone at the lago di Como. There 
they purchased the hotel of which we have 
spoken, and prepared to reeeive the court, and 
exhibit all the aristocratic: luxury with which 
the Duke of Palma was so familiar. One cir- 
cumstance, however, which had’ been entirely 
unforeseen, wrecked all their hopes. The 
best society of Paris, which is so lenient to: 
some eccentricities, yet so rigid in its exaction 
of obedience to certain prejudices—the society 
to which, from rank and position, the Duke of 
Palma belonged, was rebellious. Among the 
nobles of the restoration there were a few ex- 
ceptions, and though the persons who ventured 
to the Duke’s were perfectly well received— 
though they praised in the highest degree the 
graces and exquisite haut-ton of the Duchess, 
their example was not followed, and the hoteb 
remained silent and empty. The Duke and 
Duchess lived alone, buried in a magnificent 
tomb. The cause of this neglect of the invi- 
tations of the ex-minister may be easily divined. 
The Duke had married La Felina, the singer, 
about whom there had been, and yet were, so 
many reports. The beautiful artiste was much 
wounded by this general negleet, not because 
she regretted the world and its pleasures, but 
on account of other impressions which had 
haunted her sinee she had lived alone at Co- 
mo. The affront, however, recoiled on her 
husband, and her deep, resolute soul bitterly 
resented it. La Felina was an Italian, and 
those of that nation who receive affronts avenge 
them. She was not long ata loss. Her ven- 

anee, however, could not easily be attained, 
or she had to do with a rich and powerful 
society, which had, as it were, formed a coali- 
tion to insult a woman, by rejecting her with 
disdain and contempt. 

The renown of La Felina as a singer had 
long excited the curiosity of Paris. Her ad- 
mirable voice, her dramatic talent, her won- 
derful beauty, made the great artiste to be 
envied in every theatre in Europe. By a 
strange eaprice, or an exaggerated distrust of 
her powers, the great artiste had, always re- 
fused to sing in the capital, though well aware 
that there alone great artistic talent is bap- 
tized. Amazed at the national glory, she had 





never asked this sacrifice of Freneh eognos- 
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centi. Great, therefore, was the emotion of 
the various drawing-rooms, when it was said 
that a concert would be given by the 
Duke of Palma, and that his Duchess La Fe- 
lina would sing. The concert was for the 
benefit of some interesting charity; and hu- 
manity was a pretext to the high Parisian so- 
ciety not to visit La Felina, but to perform a 
press duty. How though could invitations bé 

? There was great. difficulty, for the invi- 
tations. were most limited in number. It is 
always.the case in Paris, that as obstacles in- 
crease, the desire to overcome them also is 
multiplied: This was exemplified in the case 
of the concert. It was, however, strange that 
the ‘very hotels. where the ducal artiste had 
been worst treated, where her advances had 
been worst received, were those to which the 
invitations came first. Here and there some 
affronts given by the noble Italians who were 
the intimate friends of the Duke of Palma, 
but they were all submitted to, so anxious was 
the world to enjoy the long-desired but unex- 
pected pleasure of hearing La Felina. 

This. took place many months before the 
entertainments, the preparations for which we 
described at the commencement of this chap- 
ter. On the day appointed for the concert, a 


long file of carriages.filled up the whole Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, and stopped at the door of 
the hotel of the Duke of Palma. The Duchess 
sat in her most remote drawing-room, dressed 


with extreme simplicity, beautiful without 
* adornment, and waited for the guests, whom 
an usher at the door of the first drawing-room 
announced. As each one saluted her, she 
arose, and thanked them for their visit. This 
reception, far from gratifying the majority of 
her guests, seemed to offendthem. They fan- 
cied they had met on neutral ground, in a 
room a to. charity, and not to wait 
on a lady who did the honors of her own 
house. The latter, however, was the case. 
Multiplying her cares for and attention to her 
guests, appearing to notice neither the cold 
politeness of the one nor the rudeness of the 
other, the Duchess. increased her amiability 
and politeness to all who approached her. 
The ice was broken. The men could not re- 
sist her charms, and many women followed 
their example. The dazzling luxury of the 
hotel, the admirable pictures, the majestic 
beauty of the Duchess, produced such an ef- 
fect on this society, composed of the most il- 
lustrious persons of Paris, and: of all who were 
famous at the epoch, that the success of La 
Felina was complete. The great feature of 
the entertainment was impatiently waited for. 
The concert which the Duchess had announc- 
ed did not begin, and it was growing late. 
The artistes, it was said, had not yet.come, and 
all were as impatient as possible, when an ex- 
cellent orchestra was heard. A few young 
people, forgetting why they had come, and ut- 
terly reckless of the opposition they would give 
rise to, hurried to the great ball-room, and whil- 
ed away the time before the concert in dancing, 





pleasure she had received from them, and 
which she feared she could not enjoy again 
for a long time, her health demanding the 
most complete solitude. Thus Felina turned 
a concert into a ball, and forced all Paris to 
visit her. 

The next day the journals said: “ Yester- 
day the Duke and Duchess of Palma gave 
the most magnificent entertainment of the 
year. The élite of the faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main and the capital were assembled, and all 
retired delighted with the reception extended 
to them by the illustrious strangers, 

Duke sent ten thousand francs to the poor of 
his arrondissement, to make up a subscription 
which could not otherwise be completed. 

A few months after, the Duke was appoint- 
ed ambassador of Naples to the court of 
France, and in honor of his sovereign’s birth- 
day prepared the magnificent entertainment 
which created such disorder in the fa 
St. Honoré. The new position of the Duke 
of Palma, his diplomatic character, and the 
rumor of the beauty and elegance of the Duch- 
ess had silenced ail complaints, and all now 
were anxious to be received at the Neapolitan 
Embassy, 

A circumstance, however, of which the 
world was entirély ignorant, had within a few 
months made an altogether different woman 
of the Duchess, who had previously been gay 
and happy. An air of sadness reigned over 
her features, and her eyes assumed not unfre- 
quently a wild glare, which could be removed 
only by tears. Some unknown sorrow had 
made great inroads even upon her beauty, 
Always kind and considerate to the Duke and 
those who surrounded her, she yet seemed to 
fulfil her requisitions of duty alone in comply- 
ing with the observances of her rank. 
seemed anxious to seclude herself from the 
world, and to seek to drown her grief in the 
solitude she had formerly avoided. Whether 
sorrow had assumed too deep an empire over 
her heart, or from some other cause, all were 
struck at the change so suddenly worked in 
her moral organization and in her beauty. 
Far, however, from making any opposition to 
this splendid entertainment, or exhibiting any 
indifference to its preparations, all were sur- 
prised to see the Duchess devote herself to it 
so fully. Nothing escaped her care; her re- 
fined taste neglected nothing which could con- 
tribute to the brilliancy of the entertainment, 
The Duke, delighted at the apparent revival 
of the. Duchess’s taste for the pleasures of the 
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on this occasion there were no re- 
for the most noble persons were anx- 
to be entertained by the Neapolitan min- 
. The Duke hesitated only in relation to 
many persons who were to be in- 
“This person was the Count Monte- 
The secretary who had been directed 
the list of persons to be invited 
to custom put down his name 
le and distinguished Neapolitans 
led at the embassy of their coun- 
Paris. The Duchess saw the list, and 
. The Duke hesitated for a long 

time—not that he had the least suspicion of 
the Duchess’s sentiments towards Monte-Le- 
one: he had attributed the presence of La 
Felina at the etruscan house to the conse- 
of an abortive masked-ball pleasantry. 
at the time of the arrest there were 
three other men in the house, and the ex-min- 
ir. The 
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a at the embassy, and the Duke would 
us be the necessity of showing any 
rudeness to him. The day came at last. The 
interior of the hotel was really fairy-like, and 
the rooms on the ground floor joined with the 
garden ball-room presented one of those ma- 
gieal pictures of which poets dream, but which 
men rarely see. The arts, luxury, comfort, 
opulence, and taste, all were united to produce 
a spectacle, which, lighted by a thousand lamps, 
spoke both to the mind and senses, and re- 
called one of those splendid palaces of T'he 
Thousand and One Nights, of which we have 
read, but which none will see. 

On that day the Duchess seemed to have 
regained all her dazzling beauty. An observ- 
er might however have asked if the animation 
of this lady was not derived from a kind of fe- 
verish agitation, evident in the brilliancy of her 
eyes and deep red of her lips, rather than 
from expectation of pleasure or joy at the re- 
alization of the plans she had marked out for 
herself. Nine o’clock struck when the first 

ests were introduced. A crowd soon fol- 

owed them, and the most distinguished names 

were heard in the saloons. The Duke d’Har- 
court! the Vicompte and Mlle. Marie d’Har- 
court! the Prince de Maulear! the Marquis 
and Marquise de Maulear! Signor Taddeo 
Rovero! {1 Conte Monte-Leone ! 





Correci0, the illustrious painter, is said to 
have been born and bred, and to have lived 
and died in extreme poverty. It is stated that 
he came to his death at the early age of forty, 
from the fatigue of ing home a load of 
halfpence paid for one of his immortal works. 












Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 

Which forced mete begin tale, 
And then it set me free. re 

Since then, at an uncertain hour, 


‘ 
I HAVE heard it said, that, when any strange, 
supernatural, and necromantic adventure has 
occurred to a human being, that being, however 
desirous he may be to conceal the same, feels at 
certain periods torn up, as it were, by-an intel- 
lectual earthquake, and is forced to bare the in- 
ner depths of his a to another. I am a wit- 
ness of the truth of this. I have dearly sworn to 
myself never to reveal to human ears the hor- 
rors to which I once, in excess of fiendly pride, 
delivered myself over. The holy man who 
heard my confession, and reconciled me to the 
church, is dead. None knows that once— 

Why should it not be thus? Why tell a 
tale of impious tempting of Providence, and 
soul-subduing humiliation? Why? answer me, 
ye who are wise in the secrets of human na- 
ture! I only know that so it is; and in spite 
of strong resolves—of a pride that too much 
masters me—of shame, and even of fear, so to 
render myself odious to my species—I must 
speak. 

Genoa! ~~ birth-place—proud city! look. 
ing upon the blue waves of the Mediterranean 
sea—dost thou remember me in my boyhood, 
when thy cliffs and promontories, thy bright 
sky and gay vineyards, were my world? Happy 
time! when to the young heart the narrow- 
bounded universe, which leaves, by its very 
limitation, free scope to the imagination, en- 
chains our physical energies, and, sole period 
in our lives, innocence and enjoyment are uni- 
ted. Yet, who can look back to childhood, and 
not remember its sorrows and its harrowing 
fears? I was born with the most imperious, 
haughty, tameless spirit, with which ever mor- 
tal was gifted. I quailed before my father only ; 
and he, generous and noble, but capricious and 
tyrannical, at once fostered and checked the wild 
in sw my character, making obedience 
necessary, but inspiring no respect for the mo- 
tives which guided his commands. To be a 
man, free, independent; or, in better words, 
insolent and domineering, was the hope and 
prayer of my rebel heart. 

My father had one friend, a wealthy Ge- 
noese noble, who, in a political tumult, was 
suddenly sentenced to ishment, and his 
property confiscated. The Marchese Torella 
went into exile alone. Like my father, he was 
a widower: he had one child, the almost in- 
fant Juliet, who was left under my father’s 
guardianship. I should certainly have been an 
unkind master to the lovely girl, but that I 
was forced by my position to become her pro- 
tector. A variety of childish incidents all 
tended to one point,—to make Juliet see in 
me a rock of refuge; I in her, one, who must 
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the soft sensibility of her na- 
ture too ly visited, but for —— 
care. We grew up together. opening 


rose in May was not more sweet than this 
dear girl. An irradiation of beauty was spread 
over her face. Her form, her step, her voice 
—my heart weeps even now, to think of all 
of relying, gentle, loving, and pure, that was 
enshrined in that celestial tenement. When I 
was eleven and Juliet eight years of age, a 
cousin of mine, much older than either—he 
seemed to us a man—took great notice of my 

laymate ; he called ‘her his bride, and asked 

er to marry him. She refused, and he insist- 
ed, drawing her unwillingly towards him. With 
the countenance and emotions of a maniac I 
threw myself on him—I strove to draw his 
sword—I clung to his neck with the ferocious 
resolve to strangle him: he was obliged to 
call for assistance to disengage himself from 
me. On that nighi I led Juliet to the chapel 
of our house: I made her touch the sacred re- 
lics—I harrowed her child’s heart, and profan- 
ed her child’s lips with an oath, that she would 
be mine, and mine only. 

Well, those days passed away. Torella re- 
turned in a few years, and became wealthier 
and more prosperous than ever. When I was 
seventeen, my father died; he had been mag- 
nificent to prodigality; Torella rejoiced that 
my minerity would afford an opportunity for 
—_— zmy fortunes. Juliet and I had been 

beside my father’s deathbed—Torella 
was to be a second parent to me. 

I desired to see the world, and I was in- 
dulged. I went to Florence, to Rome, to Na- 
ples; thence I passed to Toulon, and at length 
reached what had long been the bourne of my 
wishes, Paris. There was wild work in Paris 
then. The poor king, Charles the Sixth, now 
sane, now mad, now a monarch, now an abject 
slave, was the very mockery of humanity. The 
queen, the dauphin, the Duke of Burgundy, al- 
ternately friends and foes—now meeting in 
prodigal feasts, now shedding blood in rival 
—were blind to the miserable state of. their 
country, and the dangers that impended over 
it, and gave themselves wholly up to dissolute 
enjoyment or savage strife. My character still 
followed me. I was arrogant and self-willed ; 
I loved display, and above all, I threw all con- 
trol far from me. Who could control me in 
Paris? My young friends were eager to foster 

ions which furnished them with pleasures, 
was deemed handsome—I was master of 
every knightly accomplishment. I was discon- 
nected with any political party. I grew a fa- 
vorite with all: my presumption and arrogance 
was oned in one so young; I ea 
spoiled child. Who could control me? not 

e letters and advice of Torella—only stron 
necessity visiting-me in the abhorred shape o 
an empty purse. But there were means to re- 
fill this void. Acre after acre, estate after 
estate, I sold. My dress, my jewels, my 
horses and their caparisons, were almost un- 
rivalled in gorgeous Paris, while the lands 





of my inheritance passed into possession of 
am 


The Duke of Orleans was waylaid and mur- 
dered by the Duke of B y- Fear and 
terror possessed all Paris, dauphin and 
the queen shut themselves up; every 
was suspended. I grew weary of this state 
of things, and my heart yearned for my boy- 
hood’s haunts. I was nearly a beggar, yet 
still I would go there, claim my bride, and re- 
build my fortunes. A few happy ventures as 
a merchant would make me rich again. Ney- 
ertheless, I would not return in humble guise. 
My last act was to dispose of my re: , 
estate near Albaro for half its worth, for rea- 
dy money. Then I despatched all kinds of 
artificers, arras, furniture of regal splendor, to 
fit up the last relic of 'my inheritance, my pal- 
ace in Genoa. I lingered a little longer yet, 
ashamed at the part of the prodigal returned, 
which I feared I should play. I sent my 
horses. One matchless Spanish jennet I de- 
spatched to my promised bride ; its caparisons 
flamed with jewels and cloth of gold. In 
every part I caused to be entwined the initials 
of Juliet and her Guido. My present found 
favor in hers and in her father’s eyes. 

Still, to return a proclaimed spendthrift, the 
mark of impertinent wonder, perhaps of seorn, 
and _.to sencounter singly the reproaches or 
taunts of my fellow-citizens, was no alluring 
prospect. Asa shield between me and cen- 
sure, I invited some few of the most reckless 
of my comrades to accompany me; thus I 
went armed against the world, hiding a rank- 
ling feeling, half fear and half penitence, by - 
bravado and an insolent display of satisfied 
vanity. 

I arrived in Genoa. I trod the pavement 
of my ancestral palace. My proud step was 
no interpreter of my heart, for I deeply felt 
that, though surrounded by every luxury, I 
was a beggar. The first step I took in claim- 
ing Juliet must widely declare me such. I 
read contempt or pity in the looks of all. I 
fancied, so apt is conscience to imagine what 
it deserves, that rich and poor, young and old, 
all regarded me with derision. Torella came 
not near me. No wonder that my second 
father should expect a son’s deference from 
me in waiting first on him. But, galled and 
stung by a sense of my follies and demerit, I 
strove to throw the blame on others. We 
kept nightly orgies in Palazzo Ca To 
sleepless, riotous nights, followed listless, su- 
pine mornings. At the Ave Maria we showed 
our dainty persons in the streets, seoffing at 
the sober citizens, casting insolent glances on 
the shrinking women. Juliet was not among 
them—no, no; if she had been there, shame 
would have driven me away, if love had not 
brought me to her feet. 

I grew tired of this. Suddenly I paid the 
Marchese a visit. He was at his villa, one 
among the many which deck the suburb of 
San Pietro d’Arena. It was the month of 
May—a month of May in that garden of the 
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and earth wore a man- 
Torella welcomed 
ously; and even his 
of displeasure soon wore away. Some 
nce to my father—some look and tone 
of you uousness, lurking still in spite 
of my 1 softened the good old man’s 
rues He sent for his daughter, he presented 
me to her as her betrothed. The chamber be- 
eame hallowed by a holy light as she entered. 
Hers was that cherub la , those large, soft 
eyes, full dimpled cheeks, and mouth of in- 
tine sweetness, that expresses the rare 
of happiness and love. Admiration first 
ssessed me; she is mine! was the second 
proud emotion, and my lips curled with haugh- 
ty triumph. I had not been the enfant gaté 
of the beauties of France not to have learnt 
the art of pleasing the soft heart of woman. 
If towards men I was overbearing, the defer- 
ence i. pela to them was the more in con- 
trast. I commenced my courtship by the dis- 
play of a thousand gallantries to Juliet, who, 
vowed to me from infancy, had never admit- 
ted the devotion of others; and who, though 
, accustomed to expressions of admiratign, was 
uninitiated in the language of lovers. = * 

For a few days all went well. Torella 
never alluded to my extravagance ; he treated 
me as a favorite son. But the time came, as 
we discussed the preliminaries to my union 
- with his daughter, when this fair face of things 
should be overcast. A contract had been 
drawn up in my father’s lifetime. I had ren- 
dered this, in fact, void, by having squandered 
the whole of the wealth which was to have 
been shared by Juliet and myself. Torella, 
in consequence, chose to consider this bond 
as cancelled, and proposed another, in which, 
though the wealth he bestowed was immea- 
surably increased, there were so many restric- 
tions as to the mode of spending it, that I, 
who saw independence only in free career be- 
ing given to my own imperious will, taunted 
him as taking advantage of my situation, and 
refused utterly to subscribe to his conditions. 
The old man mildly strove to recall me to 
reason. Roused pride became the tyrant of 
my thought: I listened with indignation—I 
repelled him with disdain. 

* Juliet, thou art mine! Did we not inter- 
change vows in our innocent childhood? are 
bf not one in the sight of God? and shall 

y cold-hearted, cold-blooded father divide 
us? Be generous, my love, be just ; take not 
away a gift, last treasure of thy Guido—re- 
tract not thy vows—let us defy the world, and 
setting at naught the calculations of age, find 
in our mutual affection a refuge from every 


ilk!” 

Fiend I must have been, with such sophis- 
try to endeavor to poison that sanctuary of 
holy thought and tender love, Juliet shrank 





























































me how, in obeying him, ev 
follow. He would e on tardy submis- 
sion with warm affection, and c_ pardon 
would follow = repentance. itless' words 
for a young gentle daughter to use to a 
man accustomed to make his will law, and to 
feel in his own heart a despot so terrible and 
stern, that he could yield obedience to nought 
save his own imperious desires! My resent- 
ment grew with resistance; my wild compan- 
ions were ready to add fuel to the flame. 
We laid a plan to carry off Juliet. At first it 
appeared to be crowned with success. Mid- 
way, on our return, we were overtaken by the 
nized. father and his attendants. A con- 
flict ensued. Before the city guard came to 
decide the victory in favor of our antagonists, 
two of Torella’s servitors were dangerously 
vets p f my h h 
is portion of my history weighs most 
heavily with me. Changi man as I am, I 
abhor myself in the recollection. May none 
who hear this talé ever have felt as I. A 
horse driven to fury by a rider armed with 
barbed spurs, was not more a slave than I to 
the violent tyranny of my temper. A fiend 
possessed my soul, irritating it to madness. I 
felt the voice of conscience within me; but if 
I yielded to it for a brief interval, it was onl 
to be a moment after torn, as by a whirlwind, 
away—borne along on the stream of despe- 
rate rage—the plaything of the storms en- 
gendered by pride. I was imprisoned, and, at 
the instance of Torella, set free. Again I re- 
turned to carry off both him and his child to 
France ; which hapless country, then preyed 
on by freebooters and gangs of lawless sol- 
diery, offered a grateful refuge to a criminal 
like me. Our plots were discovered. I was 
sentenced to banishment; and as my debts 
were already enormous, my remaining proper- 
ty was put in the hands of commissioners for 
their payment. Torella again offered his me- 
diation, requiring only my promise not to re- 
new my abortive attempts on himself and his 
daughter. I spurned his offers, and fancied 
that I triumphed when I was thrust out from 
Genoa, a solitary and penniless exile. My - 
companions were gone: a been dis- 
missed the city some weeks before, and were 
already in France. I was alone—friendless ; 
with nor sword at my side, nor ducat in my 


urse. 
P I wandered along the sea-shore, a whirlwind 
of passion possessing and tearing my soul. 
It was as if a live coal had been set burning 
in my breast. At first I meditated on what J 
should do. I would join a band of freeboot- 
ers. Revenge!—the word seemed balm to 
me:—I hugged it—caressed it—till, like a ser- 

nt, it stung me. Then again I would ab- 
jure and despise Genoa, that little corner of 
the world. I would return to Paris, where so 
many of my friends swarmed ; where my ser- 
vices would be eagerly accepted; where I 
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"would carve out fortune with my sword, and 


_ Might, through success, make my paltry 
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birth- 
place, and the false Torella, rue the day when 
they drove me, a new Coriolanus, from her 
wate. I would return to Paris—thus, on foot 
—a —and present myself in my pover- 
ty to those I had formerly entertained sum 
tuously. There was gall in the mere thought 
of it. 

The reality of things began to dawn — 
my mind, bringing despair in its train. For 
several months I had been a prisoner: the 
evils of my dungeon had whipped my soul to 
madness, but they had subdued my corporeal 
frame. I was weak and wan. Torella had 
used a thousand artifices to administer to m 
comfort; [ had detected and scorned them all 
—and I reaped the harvest of my obduracy. 
What was to be done !—Should I crouch be- 
fore my foe, and sue for forgiveness ’—Die 
rather ten thousand deaths !—Never should 
they obtain that victory! Hate—I swore 
eternal hate! Hate from whom ?—to whom ? 
—From a wandering outcast—to a mighty 
noble. I and my feelings were nothing to 
them: already had they forgotten one so un- 
worthy. And Juliet!—her angel-face and 
sylph-like form gleamed among the clouds of 
my despair with vain beauty; for I had lost 
her—the glory and flower of the world! An- 
other will call her his!—that smile of para- 
dise will bless another! 

Even now my heart fails within me when I 
recur to this rout of grim-visaged ideas. 
Now subdued almost to tears, now raving in 
my agony, still I wandered along the rocky 
shore, which grew at each step wilder and 
more desolate. Hanging rocks and hoar pre- 
cipices overlooked the tideless ocean; black 
caverns yawned ; and for ever, among the sea- 
worn recesses, murmured and dashed the un- 
fruitful waters. Now my way was almost 
barred by an abrupt promontory, now render- 
ed nearly impracticable by fragments fallen 
from the cliff. Evening was at hand, when, 
seaward, arose, as if on the pre of-a wi- 
zard’s wand, a murky web of clouds, blotting 
the late azure sky, and darkening and disturb- 
ing the till now placid deep. The clouds had 
strange fantastic shapes; and they changed, 
and mingled, and seemed to be driven about 
by a mighty spell. The waves raised their 
white crests; the thunder first muttered, then 
roared from across the waste of waters, which 
took a out ee dye, flecked with foam. 
The spot where I stood, looked, on one side, 
to the wide-spread ocean; on the other, it was 
barred by a rugged promontory. Round this 
cape suddenly came, driven by the wind, a 
vessel, In vain the mariners tried to force 
a path for her to the open sea—the gale drove 
her on the rocks. It will perish !—all on board 


will perish!—would I were among them! 
_ And to my young heart the idea of death came 
for the first time blended with that of joy. 


jt was an awful si 
struggling 


ight to behold that vessel 
g with her fate. Hardly could I dis- 





cern the sailors, but I heard them. It was 
soon all over!—A rock, just covered by the 
tossing waves, and so un in wait 
for its prey. A crash of thunder broke over 
my head at the moment that, with a frightful 
shock, the skiff dashed upon her unseen ene- 
my. In a brief space of time she went to 
pieces. There I stood in safety; and there 
were my fellow-creatures, battling, now hope- 
lessly, with annihilation. Methought I saw 
them struggling—too truly did I hear’ their 
shrieks, conquering the barking surges ‘in 
their shrill agony. The dark breakers threw 
hither and thither the fragments of the wreck ; 
soon it disappeared. I had been fascinated to 
gaze till the end: at last I sank on my knees 
—I covered my face with my hands: { again 
looked up; something was floating on the 
billows towards the shore. It neared and 
neared. Was that a human form?—it grew 
more distinct; and at last a mighty wave, lift- 
ing the whole freight, lodged it upon a rock. 
A human being bestriding a sea-chest !—A 
human being!— Yet was it one? Surely 
never such had existed before—a misshapen 
dwarf, with squinting eyes, distorted features, 
and body deformed, till it became a horror to 
behold. My blood, lately warming towards a 
fellow-being so snatched from a watery tomb, 
froze in my heart. The dwarf got off his 
chest ; he tossed his straight, straggling hair 


from his odious e. 

“ By St. Beelzebub !” he exclaimed, “ I have 
been well bested.” He looked round, and 
saw me. “Qh, by the fiend! here is another 
ally of the mighty one. To what saint did 

ou offer prayers, friend—if not to mine? 
et I remember you not on board.” 

I shrank from the monster and his blasphe- 
my. Again he questioned me, and I muttered 
some inaudible reply. He continued:— , 

“ Your voice is drowned by this dissonant 
roar. What a noise the big ocean makes! 
Schoolboys bursting from their prison are not 
louder than these waves set free to play. 
They disturb me. I will no more of their ill- 
timed brawling. — Silence, hoary One !— 
Winds, avaunt!—to your homes!—Clouds, ff 
to the antipodes, and leave our heaven clear 

As he spoke, he stretched out his two lon 
lank arms, that looked like spiders’ ¢laws, ak 
seemed to embrace with them the expanse be- 
fore him. Was it a miracle? The clouds 
became broken, and fled; the azure sky first 
ecped out, and then was spread a calm field 
of blue above us; the stormy gale was ex- 
changed to the softly breathing west; the sea 
grew calm ; the waves dwindled to riplets. 

“T like obedience even in these stupid ele- 
ments,” said the dwarf. “How much more in 
the tameless mind of man! It was a well got 
up — you must allow—and all of my’own 


making. 
It was tempting Providence to interch 

talk with this magician. But Power, in all its 

shapes, is venerable te man. Awe, curiosity, 

a clinging fascination, drew me towards” him. 






















ey: : y 
- though you look a little woe-begone. You 
have si a land—I, a sea wreck. © Per- 
haps I can allay the tempest of your fortunes 
‘as I did my own. Shall we be friends ?”— 
_ And he out his hand; I could not touch 
it, “Well, then, compantons—that will do as 
well. And now, while I rest after the buffet- 
I underwent just now, tell me why, young 
gallant as you seem, you wander thus 
alone and downcast on this wild sea-shore.” 
The voice of the wretch was screeching and 
horrid, and his contortions as he spoke were 
tful to behold. Yet he did gain a kind of 
uence over me, which I could not master, 
and I told him my tale. When it was ended, he 
lo ne | loud; the rocks echoed back 
the sound ;: hell seemed yelling around me. 
“Qh, thou cousin of Lucifer!” said he; “so 
thou too hast fallen through thy pride; and, 
though bright as the son of Morning, thou art 
ready to give up thy good looks, thy bride, and 
thy well- 7 i ge Phanae — thee - the 
tyranny of go onor thy choice, by m 
soul! “ie thou hast fled, and yield oo J 
and mean to starve on these rocks, and to let 
the birds peck out thy dead eyes, while thy 
enemy and thy betrothed rejoice in thy ruin. 
Thy pride is strangely akin to humility, me- 
thinks.” 


As he spoke, a thousand fanged thoughts 
me to the heart. 

s | would you that I should do?” I cried. 

“1!—Oh, nothing, but lie down and say your 

oer before you die. But, were I you, I 

ow the deed that should be done.” 

T drew near him. His supernatural powers 

emade him an oracle in my eyes; yet a strange 

unearthly thrill quivered through my frame as 
I said—* Speak !—teach me—what act do you 
advise ?” 

“ Revenge a man !—humble thy ene- 
mies !|—set -~ oot on the old man’s neck, and 

thyself of his daughter !” 

“To the east and west I turn,” cried I, “and 
see no means! Had [ gold, much could I 
achieve; but, poor and single, I am powerless.” 

The dwarf been seated on his chest as 
he listened to my story. Now he got off; he 
touched a spring; it flew open !—What a mine 
of wealth—of ae jewels, beaming gold, 
and pale silver—was displayed therein. A mad 
desire to possess this treasure was born within 


st 


me. 

“ Doubtless,” I said, “one so powerful as 
you could do all things.” 

“ Nay,” said the monster, humbly, “I am less 
omnipotent than I seem. Some things I pos- 
sess which you may covet; but I would give 
them all for a small share, or even for a Can 
of what is yours.” 


“ My possessions are at your service,” I re- 
plied, bitterly—* my poverty, my exile, my dis- 
grace—I e 


e a free gift of them all 














as § you have ?” 

“ Your comely face and well-made limbs.” 

I shivered. ould this all-powerful mon- 
ster murder me? I had no dagger. I forgot 
to pray—but I grew pale. 

“T ask for a angus, un & said the fright- 


ful thing: “lend me your body for three - 
—you shall have mine to your soul the 
while, and, in payment, my chest. What say 


you to the bargain !—Three short days.” 

We are told that it is dangerous to hold un- 
lawful talk; and well do I prove the same. 
Tamely written down, it may seem incredible 
that I should lend any ear to this proposition ; 
but, in spite of his unnatural My ore: there 
was something fascinating in a being whose 
voice could govern earth, air, and sea. I felt a 
keen desire to comply; for with that chest I 
could command the world. My only hesita- 
tion resulted from a fear that he would not be 
true to his bargain. Then, I thong, F shall 
soon die here on these lonely sands, and the 
limbs he covets will be mine no more :—it is 
worth the chance. And, besides, I knew that, 
by all the rules of art-magic, there were for- 
mula and oaths which none of its practisers 
dared break. I hesitated to reply; and he 
went on, now displaying his wealth, now speak- 
ing of the petty price he demanded, till it seem- 
ed madness to refuse. Thus is it; place our 
bark in the current of the stream, and down, 
over fall and cataract it is hurried; give up 
our conduct to the wild torrent of passion, and 
we are away, we know not whither. 

He swore many an oath, and I adjured him 
by many a sacred name; till I saw this won- 
der of power, this ruler of the elements, shiver 
like an autumn leaf before my words; and as 
if the spirit spake unwillingly and per force 
within him, at last, he, with broken voice, re- 
vealed the spell whereby he might be obliged, 
did he wish to play me false, to render up the 
unlawful spoil. Our warm life-blood must 
mingle to make and to mar the charm. 

Enough of this unholy theme. I was per- 
suaded—the thing was done. The morrow 
dawned upon me as I lay upon the shingles, 
and I knew not my own 2 be en as it fell from 
me. I felt myself changed to a shape of horror, 
and cursed my easy faith and blind credulity. 
The chest was there—there the gold and pre- 
cious stones for which I had sold the frame of 
flesh which nature had given me. The sight 
a little stilled my emotions; three days would 
soon be gone. 

They did pass. The dwarf had supplied me 
with a plenteous store of food. At first I 
could hardly walk, so strange and out of joint 
were all my limbs; and my voice—it was that 
of the fiend. But I kept silent, and turned my 
face to the sun, that I might not see my sha- 
dow, and counted the hours, and ruminated on 
my future conduct. To bring Torella to m 
feet—to possess my Juliet in spite of 





‘pute 





Oh, 

thou, when kindled more by fear than hope! 
How dost thou twist thyself round the heart, 
torturing its pulsations! How dost thou dart 
unknown pangs all through our feeble mech- 
anism, now seeming to shiver us like broken 
glass, to nothingness—now giving us a fresh 
strength, which can do nothing, and so tor- 
ments us by a sensation, such as the strong 
_ ae ye = cannot oy i spon 

0 ey bend in his grasp. Slowly pace 
the bright, bright orb up the eastern sky; long 
it on ony in the zenith, and still more slowly 
wandered down the west; it touched the hor- 
izon’s verge—it was lost! Its glories were on 
the summits of the cliff—they grew dun and 
gray. The evening star shone bright. He will 
soon be here. 

He came not!—By the living heavens, he 
c4me not!—and night dragged out its weary 
length, and, in its decaying age, “day began to 
grizzle its dark hair ;” and the sun rose again 
on the most miserable wretch that ever up- 
braided its light. Three days thus I passed. 
The jewels and the gold—oh, how I abhorred 

em ! 

Well, well—I will not blacken these pages 
with demoniac ravings. All too terrible were 
the thoughts, the raging tumult of ideas that 
filled my soul. At the end of that time I 
slept; I had not before since the third sun- 


set; and I dreamt that I was at Juliet’s feet, 
and she smiled, and then she shrieked—for 
she saw my transformation—and again she 
smiled, for still her beautiful lover knelt be- 


fore her. But it was not I—it was he, the 
fiend, arrayed in my limbs, speaking with m 
voice, winning her with my looks of love. 
strove to warn her, but my tongue refused its 
office; I strove to tear him from her, but I was 
rooted to the ground—I awoke with the ago- 
ny. There were the solitary hoar precipices 
—there the plashing sea, the quiet strand, and 
the blue sky over all. What did it mean? 
was my dream but a mirror of the truth? 
was he wooing and winning my betrothed? I 
would on the instant back to Genoa—but I 
was banished. I laughed—the dwarf’s yell 
burst from my lips—J banished! Oh, no! 
they had not exiled the foul limbs I wore; 
I might with these enter, without fear of in- 
eurring the threatened penalty of death, my 
own, my native city. 

began to walk towards Genoa. I was 
somewhat accustomed to my distorted limbs ; 
none were ever so ill-adapted for a straight- 
forward movement; it was with infinite diffi- 
culty that I proceeded. Then, too, I desired 
to avoid all the hamlets strewed here and 
there on the sea-beach, for I was unwilling to 
make a display of my hideousness. I was 
not  aaite sure that, if seen, the mere boys 
would not stone me to death as I passed, for 





a4 monster: some ungentle salutations I did re- 
ceive from the few peasants or fishermen I 
chanced to meet. But it was dark be- 
fore I approached Genoa. The was 
so balmy and sweet that it struck me that the 
Marchese and his daughter would very proba- 
bly have quitted the = their country re- 
treat. It was from Villa Torella that I had 
attempted to carry off Juliet; I had spent ma- 
ny an hour reconnoitring the spot, and knew 
each inch of ground in its vicinity. It was 
beautifully situated, embosomed in trees, on 
the margin of a stream. As I drew near, it 
became evident that my conjecture was rigs 
nay, moreover, that the hours were being 
devoted to feasting and merriment. For the 
house was lighted up; strains of soft and gay 
music were wafted towards me by the breeze. 
My heart sank within me. Such was the gen- 
erous kindness of Torella’s heart that I felt 
sure that he would not have indulged in pub- 
lic manifestations of rejoicing say after m 
unfortunate banishment, but for a cause 
dared not dwell upon. 

The country people were all alive and flock- 
ing about; it became necessary that I should 
study to conceal myself; and yet I longed to 
address some one, or to hear others discourse, 
or in any way to gain intelligence of what was 
really going on. At length, entering the walks 
that were in immediate vicinity to the man- 
sion, I found one dark enough to veil my ex- 
cessive frightfulness ; and yet others as well — 
as I were loitering in its shade. I soon gath- 
ered all 1 wanted to know—all that first made 
my very heart die with horror, and then boil 
with indignation. To-morrow Juliet was to 
be given to the penitent, reformed, beloved 
Sedlon-todaeneule my bride was to pl 
her vows to a fiend from hell! And I 
this !--my accursed pride—my demoniac vio- 
lence and wicked self-idolatry had caused this 
act. For if I had acted as the wretch who 
had stolen my form had acted—if, with a mien 
at once yielding and dignified, I had presented 
myself to Torella, saying, I have done wrong, 
forgive me; I am unworthy of your a 
child, but permit me to claim her hereafter, 
when my altered conduct shall manifest that 
I abjure my vices, and endeavor to become in 
some sort worthy of her. I go to serve “Sion 
the infidels; and when my zeal for religion 
and my true penitence for the past shall ap- 
pear to you to cancel my crimes, permit me 
again to call myself your son. Thus had he 
spoken ; and the penitent was welcomed even 
as the prodigal son of scripture: the fatted 
calf was killed for him; and he, still pursu- 
ing the same path, displayed such open-heart- 
ed regret for his follies, so humble a con- 
cession of all his rights, and so ardent a re- 
solve to reacquire them by a life of contrition 
and virtue, that he quickly conquered the 
kind old man; and full pardon, and the gift 
of his lovely child, followed in swift succes- 


“Oh! had an angel from paradise whispered 























one | prevent this—to meet mine ene- 
“my, and to enforce the ratification of our 


* pond or balancing nicely the ques- 
‘tion: I might die in the attempt inet besides 
the burning jealousy and despair of my own 
“heart, honor, mere humanity, duahetnled that I 

should fall rather than not destroy the machi- 
“nations of the fiend. 
The guests departed—the lights began to 
disappear ; it was evident that the inhabitants 
‘ of the villa were seeking repose. I hid my- 
’ self among the trees—the eee grew desert 
—the gates were closed—I wandered round 
“and came under a window—ah! well did I 
know the same !—a soft twilight glimmered 
in the room —the curtains were half with- 
drawn. It was the temple of innocence and 
beauty. Its magnificence was tempered, as it 
” were, by the slight disarrangements occasioned 
by its being dwelt in, and all the objects scat- 
tered around displayed the taste of her who 
hallowed it by her presence. I saw her enter 
with a quick light step—I saw her approach 
the window—she drew back the curtain yet 
further, and looked out into the night. Its 
breezy freshness played among her ringlets, 
and wafted them from the transparent marble 
of her brow. She clasped her hands, she 
raised her eyes to heaven. I heard her voice. 
Guido! she softly murmured, Mine own Gui- 
do! and then, as if overcome by the fulness 
of her own heart, she sank on her knees :— 
her upraised eyes—her negligent but graceful 
attitude—the beaming thankfulness that light- 
ed up her face—oh, these are tame words! 
Heart of mine, thou imagest ever, though thou 
“eanst not portray, the celestial beauty of that 
child of light and love. 

T heard a step—a quick firm step along the 
shady avenue. Soon I saw a cavalier, richly 

‘ young, and, methought, graceful to 
look on, advance. I hid myself yet closer. 
The youth approached; he paused beneath 
the window. She arose, and again looking 
out she saw him, and said—I cannot, no, at 
this distant time I cannot record her terms of 
soft silver tenderness ; to me they were spok- 
en, but they were replied to by him. 

“TI will not go,” he cried: “here where you 
have been, where your memory glides Tike 
some heaven-visiting ghost, I will pass the 
—« i hours till we meet, never, my Juliet, 
again, day or night, to part. But do thou, 
my love, retire; the cold morn and fitful 

_ breeze will make thy cheek pale, and fill with 


“Yangbor thy love-lighted eyes. Ah, sweetest ! 


e| could I press one kiss upon’ them, Tcould, 





8, Tepose. 

And then he still nearer, and 
methought he was about to clamber into her 
chamber. I had hesitated, not to terrify her; 
now I was no longer master of myself. I 
rushed forward—I threw myself on him—I 
tore him away—I cried, “O loathsome ‘and 


gyri wretch !” 

I need not repeat epithets, all tending, as-it 
appeared, to rail at a person I at present feel 
some partiality for. A shriek rose from Ju- 
liet’s lips. I neither heard nor saw—I felt only 
mine enemy, whose throat I ped, and my 
dagger’s hilt; he struggled, but could not es- 
cape; at length hoarsely he breathed these 
words: “ Do!—strike home! destroy this body 
—you Will still live; may your life be long 
and merry !” 

The descending dagger was arrested at the 
word, and he, feeling my hold relax, extricated 
himself and drew his sword, while the uproar 
in the house, and flying of torches from one 
room to the other, showed that soon we should 
be separated—and I—oh! far better die; so 
that he did not survive, I cared not. In the 
midst of my frenzy there was much ealeula- 
tion :—fall I might, and so that he did not sur- 
vive, I cared not for the death-blow I might 
deal against myself. While still, therefore, he 
thought I paused, and while I saw the villan- 
ous resolve to take advantage of my hesita- 
tion, in the sudden thrust he made at me, I 
threw myself on his sword, and at the same 
moment plunged my dagger, with a true des- 
perate aim, in his side. We fell together, roll- 
ing over each other, and the tide of blood that 
flowed from the gaping wound of each min- 
gled on the grass. More I know not—I fainted. 

Again I returned to life: weak almost to 
death, I found myself stretched upon a bed— 
Juliet was kneeling beside it. Strange! my 
first broken request was for a mirror. I was 
so wan and ghastly, that my poor girl hesitated, 
as she told me afterwards; but, by the mass! I 
thought myself a right proper youth when I saw 
the dear reflection of my own well-known fea- 
tures. I confess it is a weakness, but I avow it, 
I do entertain a considerable affection for the 
countenance and limbs I behold, whenever I 
look at a glass; and have more mirrors in my 
house, and consult them oftener than any beauty 
in Venice. Before you too much condemn me, 
permit me to say that no one better knows 
than I the value of his own body; no one, pro- 
bably, except myself, ever having had it stolen 
from him. 

Incoherently I at first talked of the dwarf 
and his crimes, and reproached Juliet for her 
too easy admission of his love. She thought 
me raving, as well she might, and yet it was 
some time before [ could prevail on myself’ to 
admit that the Guido whose penitence had won 
her back for me was myself; and while I cursed 
bitterly the monstrous dwarf, and blest the 
well-directed blow that had deprived him of 
life, 1 suddenly checked myself when I -heard 

























pes of that Faghtt 1 night without 
_ ime to u : an 
very. excessive blunder. The wound I had 
5 — was.no mockery of one—it was 
is re'I recovered—and as the benevo- 
ent:and generous Torella sat beside me talk- 
‘ing such wisdom as might win friends to re- 
-pentance, and mine own dear Juliet hovered 
near me, administering to my wants, and cheer- 
-ingime by her smiles, the work of my bodily 
eure mental reform went on together. 
1 have never, indeed, wholly, recovered my 
r my cheek is paler since—my person 
»@ little bent. Juliet sometimes ventures to 
allude bitterly to the malice that. caused this 
e, but I kiss her on the moment, and tell 
her all is for the best. .I am a fonder and more 
faithful husband—and true is this—but for that 
wound, never had I called her mine. 
I .did-not revisit the sea-shore, nor seek for 
» the fiend’s treasure ; yet, while I ponder on the 
a I often think, and my confessor was not 
ward. in favoring the idea, that it might be 
.# good rather than an evil spirit, sent by my 
guardian angel, to show me the folly and mis- 
ery of pride. So well at least did I learn this 
lesson, roughly taught as I was, that I am 
known now by all my friends and fellow-citi- 
zens by the name of Guido il Cortese. 





From the North British Review. 


PHILIP DODDRIDGE, AND SOME OF HIS 
FRIENDS. 


N the ornithological gallery of the British 
‘Museum is suspended the portrait of an ex- 
tinct lawyer, Sir John Doddridge, the first of 
the name who procured any distinction to his 
old Devonian family. Persons skilful in phy- 
«siognomy have detected a resemblance betwixt 
(King James's solicitor-general and his only fa- 
mous namesake. But although it is difficult 
to identify the sphery figure of the judge with 
the slim consumptive preacher, and still more 
difficult to light up with pensive benevolence 
the convivial countenance in which official 
vity and constitutional gruffness have only 
yielded to good: cheer; yet, it would appear, 
that for some of his mental features the di- 
vine wag indebted to his learned ancestor. 
Sir John was a bookworm and a scholar; and 
for a great pa of his life a man of mighty 
industry. His ruling passion went with him 
to the grave; for he chose to be buried in 
Exeter Cathedral, at the threshold of its libra- 
His nephew was the rector of Shepper- 
ton in Middlesex; but at the Restoration, as 
he kept a conscience, he lost his living. In 
the troubles. of the Civil War, the judge’s es- 
state of two thousand a year had also been 
Jost out of the family, and the ejected minis- 
»ter was glad to rear his son.as a London ap- 
entice, who became, on the twenty-sixth of 

“a 1702, the father of Philip Doddridge. 
“The child’s first lessons were out of a picto- 





story. 
ing white, were represented. the serpent 
tree, Adam delving outside the gate of 
dise, Noah building his great ship, Elisha’s 
bears devouring the naughty children, and all 
the outstanding incidents of holy writ. -And 
when the frost made the fire burn clear, and 
little Philip was snug in the arm-chair beside 
his mother, it was endless joy to hear the sto- 
ries that lurked in the painted porcelain. 
That mother could not foresee the outgoings 
of her early lesson; but when the tiny bey 
had become a famous divine, and was publish- 
ing his Family Expositor, he could not forget 
the nursery Bible in the chimney tiles. At 
ten years of My was sent to the school 
at Kingston, which his grandfather Baumann 
had taught long ago; and here his sweet dis- 
position, and alaerity for learning drew. much 
love around him—a love which he soon in- 
spired in the school at St. Albans, whither his 
father subsequently removed him. But whilst 
busy there with his Greek and Latin, his heart 
was sorely wrung by the successive tidings of 
the death of either parent. His father was 
willing to indulge a wish he had now begun 
to cherish, and had left. money enough to en- 
able the young student to complete his’ pre- 
parations for the Christian ministry. Of this 
provision a self-constituted guardian got hold, 
and embarked it in his own sinking business. 
His failure soon followed, and inguifed the 
little fortune of his ward; and, as the heredi- 
tary plate of the thrifty householders was sold 
along with the bankrupt’s effects, if. he had 
ever felt the pride of being born with a:silver 
spoon in his mouth, the poor scholar aust 
have felt some pathos in seeing both spoon 
and tankard in the broker’s inventory. 

A securer heritage, however, than parental 
savings, is parental faith and piety. Daniel 
Doddridge and his wife had sought for their 
child first of all the kingdom of heaven, and 
God gave it now. Under the ministry of Rev. 
Samuel Clarke of St. Alban’s, his mind had 
become more and more impressed with: the 
beauty of holiness, and the blessedness of a 
religious life; and, on the other hand, that 
kind-hearted pastor took a deepening interest 
in his amiable and intelligent orphan hearer. 
Finding that he had declined the generous of- 
fer of the Duchess of Bedford, to maintain 
him at either University, provided he would 
enter the established church, Dr. Clarke ap- 
plied to his own and his. father’s friends, and 
procured a sufficient sum to send him to'a 
dissenting academy at Kibworth, in Leicester- 
shire, then conducted by an able tutor, whose 
work on Jewish antiquities: still retains con- 
siderable value—the Rey. David Jennings. 

To trace Philip Doddridge’s early career 
would be a labor of some amusement and 





~tial Bible, occasionally found in the old houses 
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much instruction. And we are not without 
















© ‘we deem the most eminent instance, in mod- 
ern times, of editorial incompetency. But the 
‘book contains many curiosities to reward the 
du ing historian. And were it not our 
- ~ object to hasten on and sketch the ministerial 
’ ~ model to which our last number alluded, we 
~ ) could cheerfully halt for half an hour, and en- 

‘ tertain our readers and ourselves with the 
‘sweepings of Dr. Doddridge’s Kibworth study. 

Suffice it to say that the protégé of the 

good Dr. Clarke rewarded his patron’s kind- 
“ness. His classical attainments were far above 
the usual University standard, and he read with 
avidity the English philosophers from Bacon 
down to Shaftesbury. He early exhibited 
that hopeful propensity—the noble avarice of 
books. In his first half-yearly account of nine 
unds are entries for “ King’s Inquiry,” and 
an interleaved New Testament; and a guinea 
presented by a rich fellow-student, is invested 
in “Scott’s Christian Life.” Nor was he less 
diligent in ear the stores of the Academy 
Library. In six months we find him reading 
sixty volumes, and some of them as solid as 
Patrick’s Exposition and Tillotson’s Sermons. 
With such avidity for information, profession- 
al and miscellaneous, and with a style which 
was always elastic and easy, and with brilliant 
talent constantly gleaming over the surface 
of unruffied temper and warm affections, it is 
not wonderful that his friends hoped and de- 
sired for him high distinction ; but it evinces 
unusual and precocious attainments, that, when 
he had scarcely reached majority, he should 
have been invited to succeed Mr. Jennings as 
pastor at Kibworth, and that whilst still a 
young man he should have been urged by his 
ministerial brethren to combine with his pas- 
torate the responsible duties of a college tu- 
tor. os... 

From such a eatastrophe the hand of God 
saved Philip Doddridge. In 1729 he was re- 
moved to Northampton, and from that period 
may be dated the consolidation of his charac- 
ter, and the commencement of a new and no- 
ble career. The anguish of spirit occasioned 
by parting with a much-loved people, and the 
solemn consciousness of entering on a more 
arduous sphere, both tended to make him 
thoughtful, and that thoughtfulness was deep- 
ened by a dangerous sickness. Nor in this 

discipline must we leave out of view 
one painful but salutary element—a mortified 
affection. Mr. Doddridge had been living as 


a boarder in the house of his predecessor’s 
«widow, and her .only child—the little girl 











sure of the young lady’s affection; nor was it 
mitigated by the mode in which Miss Jen- 
nings conveyed her declinature. However, 
her scorn, if not an excellent oil, was a very 
good eyesalve. It disenchanted her admirer, 
and made him wonder how a reverend divine 
could ever fancy a spoiled child, who had 
scarcely matured into a petulant girl. And as 
the mirage melted, and Clarinda again resolved 
into Kitty, other realities began to show them- 
selves ina sedater and truer light to the awak- 
ened dreamer. As an excuse for an attach- 
ment at which Doddridge himself soon learned 
to smile, it is fair to add that love was in this 
instance prophetic. Clarinda turned out a 
remarkable woman. She married an eminent 
dissenting minister, and became the mother of 
Dr. John Aiken and Mrs, Barbauld, and in her 
granddaughter, Lucy ‘Aiken, her matrimonial 
name still survives; so that the curious in 
such matters may speculate how far the in- 
structions of Doddridge contributed to: pro- 
duce the “Universal Biography,” “ Evenings 
at Home,” and “ Memoirs of the Courts of the 
Stuarts.” 

His biographers do not mark it, but his ar- 
rival at Northampton is the real date of Dod- 
dridge’s memorable ministry. He then woke 
up to the full import of his high calling, and 
never went to sleep again. The sickness, the 
wounded spirit, the altered scene, and we ma 
add seclusion from the society of formal reli- 
gionists, had each its wholesome influence; 
and, finding how much was required of him 
as a pastor and a tutor, he set to work with 
the concentration and energy of a startled 
man, and the first true rest he took was twen- 
ty _— after, when he turned aside to die. 

lorying in such names as Goodwin, and 
Charnock, and Owen, it was the ambition of 
the early Nonconformists of England to per- 
tuate gmong themselves a learned ministry. 
But the stern exclusiveness of the English 
Universities rendered the attainment of this 
object very difficult. It may be questioned 
whether it is right in any established chureh to 
infliet ignorance as a punishment on those dis- 
senting from it. If intended as a vindictive 
visitation, it is a very fearful one; and reminds 
us painfully of those — who used to ex- 
tinguish the eyes of rebellious subjects. And 
if Liiguea as a reformatory process, we ques- 
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‘ite efficiency. The zero of ignorance is 
‘You cannot make dissenters so ignorant as 
i gon no yon cogien 
% ou made them savages, m 
still ath seceders. However, this as the 
poliey of the English establishment in the 
ys of Doddridge. By withholding educa- 
tion from dissenters, they sought either to re- 
claim them, or to be revenged upon them ; 
and had this policy succeeded, the dissenting 
pulpits would soon have been filled with fa- 
Edlos, and the pews with superstitious secta- 
ries. But, much to their honor, the Noncon- 
formists taxed themselves heavily in order to 
ure elsewhere the light which Oxford and 
bridge refused. Academies were opened 
in various places, and, among others selected 
for the office of tutor, his talents reecommend- 
ed Mr. Doddridge. A large house was taken 
in the town of Northampton, and the business 
of instruction had begun, when Dr. Reynolds, 
the diocesan chancellor, instituted a prosecu- 
tion in the ecclesiastical courts, on the ground 
that the Academy was not licensed by the 
bishop. The affair gave Dr. Doddridge much 
trouble, but he had a powerful friend in the 
Earl of Halifax. That nobleman represented 
the matter to King George the Second, and 
conformably to his own declaration, “ That in 
his reign there should be no persecution for 
conscience’ sake,” his majesty sent a message 
to Dr. Reynolds, which put an end to the pro- 


cess. 
Freed from this peril, the institution advanc- 


ed in a career of uninterrupted prosperity. 
Not only was it the resort of aspirants to the 
dissenting ministry, but wealthy dissenters 
were glad to secure its advantages for sons 
whom they were training to business or to 
the learned professions. And latterly, attract- 
ed by the reputation of its head, pupils came 
from Scotland and from Holland; and, in one 
case at least, we find a clergyman of the 
Church of England selecting it as the best 
seminary for ason whom he designed for the 
established ministry. Among our own com- 
patriots educated there, we find the names of 
the Earl of Dunmore, Ferguson of Kilkerran, 
Professor Gilbert Robinson, and another Ed- 
inburgh professor, James Robertson, famous 
in the annals of his Hebrew-loving family. 
With an average attendance of forty young 
men, mostly residing under his own roof, this 
Academy would have furnished abundant oc- 
cupation to any ordinary teacher; and al- 
though usually relieved of elementary drudg- 
ery by his assistant, the main burden of in- 
struction fell on Doddridge himself. He 
taught algebra, geometry, natural philosophy, 
graphy, logic, and metaphysics. He pre- 
fected on the Greek and Latin classics, and at 
morning worship the Bible was read in He- 
brew. Such of his pupils as desired it were 
initiated in French ; an besides an extensive 
‘ course.of Jewish: Antiquities and Church His- 
tory, they were carried through a history of 





philosophy on the basis of Buddejus. To 
of which must be added the main 
fifty thealogio! locates, tango, Hk 
eological lectures, e 
fer’s, on the demonstrative principle, and 
proposition following its with a 
sort of mathematical precision. Enormous as 
was the labor of preparing so man 
and ing anew materials so m ious, 
it was still a labor of love. A clear and easy 
apprehension enabled him to amass knowledg 
with a rapidity which few have ever riv: 
and a constitutional orderliness of mind ren- 
dered him perpetual master of all his acquisi- 
tions ; and, like most millionaires in the world 
of knowl ~~ avidit = acquirement was 
accompani an equal delight in imparting 
his treasures. "When the essential 
of his course were completed, he reliéved his 
memory of its redundant stores, by giving le¢- 
tures on rhetoric and belles-lettres, on the mj- 
croscope, and on the anatomy of the human 
frame; and there is one feature of his method 
which we would especially commemorate, as 
we fear that it still remains an original with- 
out a copy. Sometimes he conducted the 
students into the library, and gave a lecture 
on its contents. Going over it case by case, 
and row by row, he pointed out the most im- 
portant authors, and indicated their character- 
istic excellences, and fixed the mental asso- 
ciation by ergs | or amusing anecdotes. 
Would not such bibliographical lstanaa be a 
boon to all our students? To them a large 
library is often a labyrinth without a clue—a 
mighty maze—a dusty chaos. And might not 
the learned keepers of our great collections 
give lectures which would at once be enter- 
taining and edifying on those rarities, printed 
and manuscript, of which they are the favored 
guardians, but of which their shelves are in 
the fair way to become not the dormitory 
alone, but the sepulchre? Nor was it to the 
mere intellectual culture of his pupils that Dr. 
Doddridge directed his labors. His academy 
was a church within a church; and not con- . 
tent with the ministrations which its members 
shared in common with his stated congrega-. 
tion, this indefatigable man took the pains to 
prepare and preach many occasional sermons 
to the students. These, and his formal ad- 
dresses, as well as his personal interviews, had 
such an effect, that out of the two hundred 
young men who came under his instructions, 
seventy made their first publie profession of 
Christianity during their sojourn at Northamp- 


Whilst in labors for his students and his 
people thus abundant, Doddridge was secretly 
engaged on a task which he intended for the 
Church at large. Ever since his first initiation 
into the Bible story, as he studied the Dutch 
tiles on his mother’s knee, that book had been 
the nucleus round which all his vast 
and information revolved and arranged ; 
and he early formed the purpose of doing 
something effectual for its illustration. Ele- 





ients ~ 





© has a “magnum opus” 

nm” poem, or a 

” or a Neandrine “ Church 
—to the fond projector there is no 


. songenis! occupation, and, provided he 
never tes it, there will be. no break in 
e blissful illusion. Whenever he walks 


abroad, he | up some dainty herb for his 
rowthfy us; or, we should rather say, 
“some new bricks for his Srancns pyrdien 
And wherever he goes he is flattered by per- 
Jeeiving that his book is the very desideratum 
which the world is unwittingly waiting ; 

in his sleeve he smiles benevolently to 

how happy mankind will be as soon as 

rt Yomshadies iis epic or his story. It is de- 
ghiful to us to think of all the joys with 
_for twenty years, that Expositor filled 

| dear mind of Dr. Doddridge ; how one fe- 
yus rendering was suggested after another; 
ya bright solution of a textual difficulty 

nid rouse him an hour before his usual, and 
the study fire a blazing at four o’clock of 
‘winter’s. morning ; and then how beautiful 
first. quarto looked as it arrived with its 
sheets and snowy margins! We see him 
out to spend a week’s holiday at St. 

or with the Honorable Mrs. Scawen 
Maidwell, and packing the “ apparatus criti- 
” into the spacious saddle-bags; and we 
relibation with which Dr. Clarke 


® 


RS 
»pnjoy the 
fad a few cherished friends are favored. We 
ympathize in his dismay when word arrives 
at Dr. Guyse has forestalled his design, and 
We. are comforted when the doctor’s chariot 
~dumbers on, and no longer stops the way. 


lad at the appalling accident 


We are even 
a set on the manuscript of the con- 
nding volume, charring its edges, and bathing 
_dt all in molten wax: for we know how exult- 
ng would be the thanks for its deliverance. 
: 'e,can even fancy the pious hope dawning in 
. writer’s mind, that it might prove a bless- 
ag to the princess to whom it was inscribed ; 
and we can excuse him if, with bashful disallow- 
mee, he still believed the fervid praises of 
» Fordyce and Warburton, or tried to extract an 
om. of intelligent commendation from the 
;stately compliments of bishops. But far be it 
m.us to insinuate that the chief value of 
ie Expositor was the pleasure with which it 
plied the author. If not so minutely eru- 
“Gite as some later works which have profited 


ust be original thinking in a book which is 

7 eo regarded as the source of Paley’s 
*“ Hore Pauline.” But, next to its Practical 
ervations, its chief excellence is its Para- 

rane ere the sense of the sacred writers is 
rescued from the haze of too familiar words, and 


with tases of's Sy geamceten we WO 
a or 
sided polemic, the reader constan that 
he is in the company of a saint and a scholar. 
And although we could name interpreters 
more profound, and analysts more subtle, we 
know not any who has proceeded through the 
whole New Testament with so much candor, 
or who has brought to its elucidation truer 
taste and holier feeling. He lived to complete 
the manuscript, and to see three volumes pub- 
lished. He was cheered to witness its acce 
ance with all the churches; and to those who 
love his memory, it is a welcome thought to 
think in how many myriads of closets and famil 
circles its author when dead has spoken. Ani 
as his death in a foreign land forfeited the in- 
surance by which he had somewhat provided 
for his family, we confess to a certain comfort 
in knowing that the loss was replaced by this 
literary legacy. But the great source of com- 
placency is, that He to whom the work was 
consecrated had a favor for it, and has given 
it the greatest honor that a human. book can 
have—making it extensively the means of éx- 
plaining and endearing the book of God. 
Whilst this great undertaking was slowly 
advancing, the author was from time to time 
induced to give to the world a sermon ora 
practical treatise. Several of these maintain'a 
considerable circulation down to the present 
day ; but of them all the most permanent and 
precious is “The Rise and Progress of Reli- 
gion in the Soul.” The publication of this 
work was urged upon him by Dr. Isaac Watts, 
with whom it had long been a cherished pro- 
ject to prepare a manual which should contain 
within itself a complete course of i 
piety, from the first dawn of earnest thought 
to the full development of Christian character. 
But when exhaustion and decay admonished 
Dr. Waits that his work was done, he trans- 
ferred to his like-minded friend his favorite 
scheme ; and, sorely begrudging the interrup- 
tion of his Commentary, Doddridge compiled 
this volume. It is not faultless. A more pre- 
dominant exhibition of the Gospel remedy 
would have been more apostolic ; and it would 
have prevented an evil which some have e 
rienced in it, who have en ed 
themselves in its technical details, and who, in 
their anxiety to keep the track of the Rise and 
Progress, have forgotten that after all the 
grand object is to reach the Cross. But, with 
every reasonable abatement, it is the best book 
of the eighteenth century; and, tried by the 
test of usefulness, we doubt if its equal line 
since a Rendered into the leading 
languages of Europe, it has been read ‘by few 
without impression, and in the casé of Vast 
‘numbers that impression has been enduring. 
What adds greatly to its importance, ‘and 10 
the reward of its glorified writer—many of 





| those whom it has impressed were bn a 
minds, and destined’ in ‘their ‘tit’ to be the 
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- others. As in the in- 
ce ‘bf this little book was to 
be in their minds the germ of other 
or of sermons; and, like the lamp at 





; ag | torches and tapers are cc ey 
none can tell how far its rays have trav in 
the ns and labors of those whose. Chris- 


hity it first enkindled. 

But what was the secret of Dr. Doddridge’s 
success He had not the rhetoric of 
the imagination of Bunyan, nor the 

massive theology of Owen; and yet his preach- 
ing and his publications were as useful as 
theirs. So far as we can find it out, let us 
briefly indicate where his great strength lay. 

As already hinted, we attach considerable 

importance to his clear and orderly mind. He 
was an excellent teacher. Ata glance he saw 
every thing which could simplify his subject, 
and he had self-denial sufficient to forego 
those good things which would only encum- 
ber it. Hence, like his college lectures, his 
sermons were continuous and _straightfor- 
ward, and his hearers had the comfort of ac- 
coeesnying him to a goal which they and he 
constantly kept in view. It was his plan not 
only to divide his discourses, but to enunciate 
the divisions again and again, till they were 
fully imprinted on the memory; and although 
such a method would impart a fatal stiffness 
to many compositions, in his manipulation it 
only added clearness to his meaning, and pre- 
cision to his proofs. Dr. Doddridge’s was not 
the simplicity of happy illustration. In his 
writings you meet few of those apt allusions 
which play over every line of Bunyan, like the 
slant beams of evening on the winking lids of 
the ocean; nor can you gather out of his 
writings such anecdotes as, like garnet in some 
Highland mountain, sparkle in every page of 
Brooks and Fiavel. Nor was it the simplicity 
of homely language. It was not the terse and 
self-commending Saxon, of which Latimer in 
one age, and Swift in another, and Cobbett in 
our own, have been the me a f masters, and 
through it the masters of their English fellows. 
But it was the simplicity of clear conception 
and orderly arrangement. A text or topic 
tay be compared to a goodly apartment still 
empty; and which will be very differently 

ished according as you move into it piece 
by piece the furniture from a similar chamber, 
or pour in pell-mell the contents of a lumber 
attic. Most minds can appreciate order, and 
to the majority of hearers it isa greater treat 
than ministers always imagine, to get some 
obscure matter made plain, or some confused 
subject cleared up. ith this treat Dodd- 

’s readers and hearers were constantly in- 
du Whether they were things new or 
old, from the orderly compartments of his 
memory he fetched the argument or the quo- 
om which the moment wanted. He knew 
tis own mind, and told it in his own way, and 
was always natural, arresting, instructive. 


Peake thy le 

= 
to be orderly. To this must be added ‘a cer-" 
tain pathetic affectionateness, by which all hid 
productions are pervaded. ‘ 


Leaving the tutor, the pastor, the author, 
is time that we return to the man; and mig 
we draw a full-length portrait, our 8° 
would share our affection. That may not be,” 
and therefore we shall only indicate a few fea-. 
tures. His industry, as has been inferred, was 
enormous; in the end it became an 2 
and crushed a feeble constitution into an early. 
grave. His letters alone were an extensive, 
authorship. With such friends as Bishop 
Warburton and Archbishop Secker, with Isaag! 
Watts and Nathaniel Lardner, with his ! 
ual father, the venerable Clarke, and with his’ 
fervent arid tender-hearted brother, Barker, if, 
was worth while to maintain a frequent corre-, 
spondence; but many of his epistolizers had) 
little right to tax a man like Doddridge’ 
Those were the cruel days of dear posts 

“ private opportunities ;” and a letter 
to contain matter enough to fill a little pam-. 
phlet; and when some cosy country clergy-- 
man, who could sleep twelve hours in the 
twenty-four, or some self-contained do s 
who had no charge but her maid and her lap~ 
dog, insisted on long missives from the busi 
aol greatest of their friends, they forgot 

a sermon had to be laid aside, or a chapter of 
the Exposition suspended in their favor; or 
that a man, who had seldom leisure to talk' to 
his children, must sit up an extra hour to 
talk to them. And yet, amidst the 

of overwhelming toil, his vivacity seldom on. 
ged, and his politeness never. Perhaps 
severest thing he ever said was an impromptu 
on a shallow-pated student who was unfolding. 
a scheme for flying to the moon :— : 


And wil) Volatio leave this world se soon, 
mon to his own native seat, the moon? 
°T will stand, however, in some little stead, 
That he sets out with such an empty head. 


But his wit was usually as mild as his di 
tions; and it was seldom that he answered @ 
fool according to his folly. His very essence 
was rye nag a and page and one of the 
worst faults laid to his charge is a perilous 
sort of catholicity. The Ps never liked 
his dealings with the Church of England; 
both Episcopalians and Presbyterians have re- 
gretted his a with avowed or ted 
Arians. Bishop Warburton reproached hin 
for editing Hervey’s Meditations, and Nathani 
Neal warned him of the comeing he was ins 
curring amongst many associating with 
“honest erazy Whitetield;” whilst the “ ra. 
tional dissenters,” represented by Dr. Kippis, 
have regretted that his superior intelligence 
was never cast into the Socinian scale, 
ing from his early letters, this latter consum- 
mation was at one time far from. unlikely; 
but the older and more earnest he grew, th 
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And even if, in giving them forth, they should 
éancel the ticket-marks—the numerals by 


more definite became his creed, and the more 
intense his affinity for spiritual Christianity, 
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jour of men, the orthodoxy of Doddridge was 
er ; Had any one interce a 

of his letters, and found one ad 

; vit d and another to Wesley ; one to 

Seyi @ rehbishop of Canterbury and another to 

/ Baker, PRS. describing Sve legged lan 
teen Di vag > a ve-: m 
apd similar ies; and another to the 











‘Co of Huntingdon or Joseph Williams, 
the Kidderminster manufacturer, on some rare 
of spiritual experience; he might have 
at a loss to devise a sufficient theory for 
a a miscellaneous man. And yet he had a 
. As he writes to his wife, “I do not 
shared talk of it, but I feel it at my heart, that 
the only important end of life, and the greatest 
rans gd to be expected in it, consists in seek- 
ing in all things to please God, attempting all 
the we can.” And from the post-office 
could the querist have returned to the great 
house at the top of the town, and spent a day 
in the study, the parlor, and the lecture-room, 
he would have found that after all there was a 
true unity amidst these several forthgoings. 
Like Northampton itself, which marches with 
more counties than any other shire in England, 
his tastes were various and his heart was large, 
and consequently his borderline waslong. And 
yet Northampton has a surface and a solid con- 
i, as well as a circumference; and amidst 
all his complaisance and all his versatility, 
Doddridge had a mind and a calling of his 


own. 

The heart of Doddridge was just recoverin 
from the wound which the faithless Kitty 
inflicted, when he formed the acquaintance of 
Mercy Maris. Come of gentle blood, her 
dark eyes and raven hair and brunette com- 
plexion were true to their Norman pedigree ; 
and her refined and vivacious mind was only 
too well betokened in the —. cheek, and 
the brilliant expression, and the light move- 
ments of a delicate and sensitive frame. When 
one so fascinating was good and gifted be- 
sides, what wonder that Doddridge fell in love ? 
and what wonder that he deemed the twenty- 
second of December (1730) the brightest of 
days, when it gave him such a help-meet? 
Neither of them had ever cause to rue it; and 
it is fine to read the correspondence which 

between them, showing them youthful 
vers to the last. When away from home 
the good doctor had to write constantly to ap- 
Mercy that he was still “ pure well ;” and 
these epistles he records with Pepysian 
minuteness every incident which was likely to 
be important at home; how Mr. Scawen had 
taken him to see the House of Commons, and 
how Lady Abney carried him out in her coach 
to Newington ; how soon his wrist-bands got 
soiled in the smoke of London, and how hi 
horse. had fallen into Mr. Coward’s well at 











fans and damasks, white and blue. 
one of them we are comforted to find that the 
Northampton carrier was conveying a “ harle- 
quin dog” as a present from Kitty’s husband 
to the wife of Kitty’s old admirer—showing, 
as is abundantly evinced in other ways, how 
good an after-crop of friendship may grow on 
the stubble fields where love was long since 
shorn. But our are not worthy that we 
should transfer into them the better things 
with which these letters abound. Nor must 
we stop to sketch the domestic group which 
soon gathered round the paternal table—the 
son and three daughters who were destined, 
along with their mother, to survive for nearly 
half a century their bright Northampton home, 
and, along with the fond father’s image, to re- 
call his first and darling child—the little Tetsy 
whom “every body loved, because Tetsy loved 
every body.” 
SIR JAMES STONEHOUSE. 

The family physician was Dr. Stonehouse. 
He had come to Mestianien an infidel, and 
had written an attack on the Christian evi- 
dence, which was sufficiently clever to run 
through three editions, when the perusal of 
Dr. Doddridge’s “Christianity Founded on 
Argument” revolutionized all his opinions. He 
not only retracted his skeptical publication, but 

ean ornament to the faith which once 
he destroyed. To the liberal mind of Dod- 
dridge it was no mortification, at least he never 
showed it, that his son in the faith preferred 
the Church of England, and waited on another 
ministry. ‘The pious and accomplished physi- 
cian became more and more the bosom friend 
of the magnanimous and unselfish divine, and, 
in conjunction, they planned and executed 
many works of usefulness, of which the 
est was the Northampton Infirmary. At last 
Dr. Stonehonse exchanged his profession for 
the Christian ministry, and became the rector 
of Great and Little Cheverell, in Wiltshire. 
Belonging to a good family, and possessing 
superior powers, his preaching attracted many 
hearers in his own domain of Bath and Bris- 
tol, and, like his once popular publications, 
was productive of much good. He used to 
tell two lessons of elocution which he had one 
day received from Garrick, at the close of the 
service. “What particular business had you 
to do to-day when the duty was over?” asked 
the actor. “None.” “ y;” said Garrick, 
“TI thought you must from the hurry in which 
you entered the desk. Nothing can be more 
indecent than to see a clergyman set about 
sacred service as if he were a tradesman, and 
wanted to get through it as soon as possible. 
But what books might those be which you had 
in the desk before you?” “Only the Bible 
and Prayer-Book,” replied the preacher. “Only 
the Bible and Prayer- ” rejoined the player. 
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- “Why, you tossed them about, and turned the 


as ge as if wére a day-book 
ledger.” by hoods of the Brit- 
ish Roscius the doctor greatly profited; for, 
even among the pump-room exquisites, he was 
admired for the agg hare and propriety of 
his t manner. Perhaps he studied it too 
carefully, at least he studied it till he became 
aware of it, and talked too much about it. His 
old age was rather egotistical. He had become 
rich and a baronet, and, as the friend of Han- 
nah More, a star in the constellation “ Virgo.” 
And he loved to transcribe the laudatory notes 
in which dignitaries acknowledged presentation 
copies of his three-penny tracts. And he gave 
forth oracles which would have been more im- 
pressive had they been less querulous. But 
with all these foibles, Sir James was a man of 
undoubted piety, and it may well excuse a lit- 
tle communicativeness when we remember that 
of the generation he had served so well, few 
survived to speak his praise. At all events, 
there was one benefactor whom he never 
forgot; and the ehirrup of the old Cicada 
softened into something very soft and ten- 
der every time he mentioned the name of 
e. 
" COLONEL GARDINER. 

Amongst the visitors at their father’s house, 
at first to the children more formidable than 
the doctor, and by and by the most revered of 
all, was a Scotch cavalry officer. With his 
Hessian boots, and their tremendous spurs, 
sustaining the grandeur of his scarlet coat and 
powdered queue, there was something to youth- 
ful imaginations very awful in the tall and 
stately hussar; and that awe was nowise 
abated when they got courage to look on his 
high forehead which overhung gray eyes and 
weather-beaten cheeks, and when they marked 
his firm and dauntless air. And then it was 
terrible to think how many battles he had 
fought, and how in one of them a bullet had 
gone quite through his neck, and he had lain 
awhole night among the slain. But there was 
a deeper mystery still. He had been a very 
bad man onee, it would appear, and now he 
was very good; and he had seen a vision; and 
altogether, with his strong Seoteh voice, and 
his sword, and his wonderful story, the most 
solemn visitant was this grave and et | sol- 

him, 
and they saw how he loved their father. As 


quiver, and how a happy tear would roll down 
his deep-lined face °3 and they heard yaa as he 
gang so joyfully the closing hymn, and the 

peed to Je thes the colonel must indeed be 
very good. At last, after along absence, he 
eame to see their father, and staid three days, 
and he was looking very sick and very old. 
And the last night, before he went away their 
father preached a sermon in the house, and his 





text was, “I will be with him in trouble; I 
will deliver him and honor him.”| And 


him, and gave him a long conyoy ; and many let-° 
the at last there was war 
in Scotland. There was 2 rebellion, and there’ 
were battles; and then the gloomy news ar-| 
rived. There had been‘a battle close to the 
very house of Bankton, and the 's soldiers 
run away, and the brave Colonel Gardiner 
would not run, but fought to the very last, and. 
alas for the Lady Frances !—he was stricken 
down and slain, scarce a mile from his own 
mansion door. 
JAMES HERVEY. 
Near Northampton stands the little parish 
church of Weston Favel. Its young minister 
was one of Doddridge’s dearest friends. He 
was a tall and spectral-looking man, dying 
daily ; and, like so many in that district, was a 
debtor to his distinguished neighbor. After 
he became minister of his hereditary parish, 
and when he was preaching with more earnest- 
ness than light, he was one day acting on @ 
favorite medical prescription of that 
and accompanying a ploughman along the fur- 
row in order to smell the fresh earth. The 
ploughman was a pious man, and attended the 
Castle-Hill Meeting; and the you 
minister asked him, “ What do you think the 
hardest thing in religion?” The ploughman 
respectfully returned the question, excusing 
himself, as an ignorant man; and the minister 
said, “I think the hardest thing in religion is 
to deny sinful self;” and, expatiating some 
time on its difficulties, asked if any thing could 
be harder? “No, sir, except it be to deny 
righteous self.” At the moment the minister 
thought his parishioner a strange fellow, or a 
fool ; but he never forgot the answer, and was 
soon a convert to the ploughman’s creed. 
James Hervey had a mind of uncommon gor- 
geousness. tis thoughts all marched to a 
stately music, and were arrayed in the richest 
superlatives. Nor was it affectation. It was 
the necessity of his ideal nature, and was a 
merciful compensation for his seanty ers 
of outward enjoyment. As he sat in his little 
parlor watching the saucepan, in which his 
dinner of gruel was simmering, and filled up 
the moments with his microscope, or a page of 
the Astro-Theology, in his tour of the universe 
he soon forgot the pains and miseries of his 
corporeal residence. To him “Nature was 
Christian ;” and after his own soul had drunk 
in all the joy of the Gospel, it became his fa- 
vorite employment to read in the fields and 
the firmament. One product of these fe- 
searches was his famous “ Meditations.” They 
were in faet a et Astro rh Physico-Evan-. . 
elism, and, as thei pularity was amazing, 
they must have contributed extensively to the 
cause of Christianity. They were followed by 
“ Theron and Aspasio”—a series of 
and Letters on the most important points of 
personal religion, in which, the 
of Cicero, solid instruction is conveyed ami 
the charms of landscape, and the amenities of 


the | friendly intercourse, This latter work is me- 
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to Aspasio’s lowly parson- 
Here found a “ reed i in the 
—a pe invalid nursed by his tender 


be, saw. a great con- 
8 meetjng-house in the 
- flock that assembled in the little church 
Weston Favel. But that flock hung with 
yoking affection on the moveless attitude 
d@ faint accents of their emaciated pastor, 
with Seotch-like alacrity turned up and 
‘in their Bibles every text which he 
ed; and though they could not report the 
accessories of clerical fame—the melodi- 

ous Voice, and ful elocution, and gazin 
ong—the visitors carried away “a thread 
of the mantle,” and long cherished as a sacred 
remembrance, the hours spent with this Elijah 
before he went over Jordan. Others paid him 
the pepirnent of copying his style ; and both 
x the Evangelical preachers of the Scotch 
Establishment and its a aiten, the “ Medita- 
tions” became a frequent model. A few imi- 
tators were very successful; for their spirit 
and genius were kindred ; but the tendency of 
most of them was to make the world despise 
ves, and weary of their unoffending 
ol. Little children prefer red sugar-plams 
io white, and always think it the best “con- 
tent” which is drunk from a painted cup; but 
when the dispensation of content and sugar- 
plums has yielded to maturer age, the man 
takes his coffee and his cracknel without ob- 
rving. the pattern of the pottery. And, un- 
Y ly, it was to this that the Herveyites 
directed their chief attention, and hungry peo- 


le have long since tired of their flowery tru- 
ifluous inanities ; and, partly from 
impé of the copyiste, the reading republic 


has nearly ostracized the glowing and gifted 
original. 


, ' OTHER FRIENDS. 
Gladly would we introduce the reader to a 
og are of Dr. Doddridge’s friends ; such as 
r. e, his constant adviser and conside- 
whose work on “The Promises” 

holds its place in our religious literature ; 

rt. West, whose catholic piety and elegant 

ound in Doddridge a congenial friend ; 

atts, who so shortly preceded him to that 

ar co , of which on earth they were 
aaron, the test citizens ; Bishop Warbur- 
ten, who in a life-long correspondence with so 





ie his will; but: who 
Telnet fhdtie vowad have termed: 


rs apa of Watts and Doddridge, 
tw 
g 


lance; for we hold that biography is only: 
ike a cabinet specimen when it merely 
sents the man himself, and that to know hi 
truly he must be seen in situ and surrounded 
with his’ friends; especially a man like Dod- 
dridge, whose affectionate and absorptive na+ 
ture imbibed so much ‘from those around. him. 
But perhaps enough has been already said to 
aid the reader’s fancy. 

The sole survivor of twenty children, and 
with such a weakly frame, the wonder is that, 
amidst incessant toil, Doddridge: held: out:so 
long. Temperance, elasticity of spirits, and 
the hand of God upheld him. At last, in De- 
cember, 1750, preaching the funeral sermon of 
Dr. Clarke, at St. Albans, he caught a cold 
which he could never cure. Visits to London 
and the waters of Bristol had no beneficial 
effect ; and, in the fall of the following year, 
he was advised to try a voyage to Lisbon. 
His kind friend, Bishop Warburton, here inter- 
fered, and procured for his dissenting brother a 
favor which deserves to be held in lasting me- 
morial. He applied at the London Post-office, 
and, through his influence, it was ed that 
the captain’s room in the packet should be put 
at the invalid’s disposal. Accordingly, on the 
thirtieth of September, accompanied by his anx- 
ious wife and a servant, he sailed from Fal- 
mouth; and, revived by the soft breezes and 
the ship’s stormless progress, he sat in his 
easy-chair in the eabin, enjoying the brightest 
thoughts of all his life. “Sueh transporting 
views of the heavenly world is my Father now 
indulging me with, as no words can express,” 
was his frequent exclamation to the tender 
partner of his voyage. And when the ship 
was gliding up the Tuyen, and Lisbon with its 

ves om gardens and sunny towers stood 

fore them, so animating was the spectacle, 
that affection hoped he reg recover: 
The hope was an illusion. symptoms 
soon came on; and the chief advantage of the 
change was, that it perhaps rendered dissolu~ 
tion more easy. On the twenty-sixth of Oc- 
tober, 1751, he ceased from his labors, and 
soon after was laid in the burying-ground of 
the ~~ factory. The Lisbon earthquake. 
soon followed ; but his grave remains to this 
day, and, like He Martyn’s at Tocat, is to 
the Christian traveller a little spot of holy 
ground. 

A hundred years have passed away since 
then ; but there is much of Doddridge still on 
earth. The “Life of Colonel Gardiner” is 
still one of the best-known biographies; and; 
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n, we incline to think that, as a| 


many of its happiest illustrations now cir. 
as things of course in the current Pop- 
ular-eriticism ; and though his. memory 


Seoteh Paraphrases and of other h 

tions are often unwitting singers of the 

of Doddridge; and the thousands who quote 
the lines— 

Live while you live, the epicure would say, &c., 

are repeating the epigram which Philip Dod- 
-dtidge wrote, and which Samuel Johnson pro- 
nounced the happiest in our language. And 
if the “ Rise cs Progress” shall ever be su- 
pao by a modern work, we can only wish 

its successor equal usefulness; however great 
its merits we can scarcely promise that it will 
ra | as far ahead of all competitors for a hun- 

are as the original work hasdone. Had 

Doddridge lived a little longer, missionary 
movements would have been sooner originated 
by the British churches; but he lived long 
enough to be the father of the Book Society. 
And though Coward College is now absorbed 
in a more extensive erection, the founders of 
St. John’s Wood College should rear a statue 
to Doddridge, as the man who gave the might- 
iest impulse to the work of rearing an educat- 
ed Nonconformist ministry in England. 





Prom Leigh Hunt's Journal. 
LORD THURLOW, AND HIS TERRIBLE 
SWEARING. 

— THURLOW, once Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England, Keeper of the Con- 
seience of George the Third, &c., was a tall, 
dark, harsh-featured, deep-voiced, beetle-brow- 
ed man, of strong natural abilities, little con- 
seience, and no delicacy. Having discovered, 
in the outset of life, that the generality of 
the world were more affected by manner than 
matter, he indulged a natural inclination to 
huffing and ~— by acting systematical- 
ly upon it to that end; and, in a worldly 
point of view, he succeeded to perfection; 
with this drawback—which always accompa- 
nies false pretensions. of the kind—that, know- 
ing to what extent they were false, his mind 
was kept in a proportionate state of irritabili- 
ty and dissatisfaction ; so that his success, af- 
ter all, was only that of a man who prospers 
by parading an infirmity. With good inten- 
tion as a judge in ordinary cases, he had suffi- 
cient patience neither to study nor to listen. 
As a statesman, he was actuated wholly by 
personal feelings of ambition and rivalry; and 
as keeper of the Royal Conscience, he pre- 
sented an of ludicrous inconsistency, 
disereditable to both ies; for he openly 
kept a mistress, while his master professed to 
bea of chastity and decorum. But he 
had for any thing. Seeing that airs of 





ness, and his ambition less 
side of pomp and power, would) 
something in literary and metaph 
cism, as may be seen in his letters to 
and others. What he became. most 
for doing, was swearing. 
We must here advertise our fair readers 
ease any of them should be doing us 
honor of reading this article aloud), that. we. 


are going to give some Be gon of the 
u 


swearing of this solemn 

in the same childish, meaningless, and non-, 
sensical light that we do ourselves (for rea. 
sons that we shall give presently), and. there- 
fore cannot comfortably frame. their lovely. 
and innocent lips to utter them (which, ind 
custom will hardly allow us to expect), they. 
had better hand over the passages to the hear- 
est male friend that happens to. be with them, 
oc or him to read or io initialize them in- 
8 As to ourselves (for reasons also to 
be presently given), we shall write the words 
at full length, out of sheer sense of their-no- 
thingness; only premising, that such was not 
the opinion entertained of them by this tre- 
mendous Lord Chancellor, or by the age in 
which he lived; otherwise he would not haye 
resorted to them as clenches for his thunder. 
bolts, neither would his contemporaries haye 
given them to the reading world under those 
mitigated and whispering forms of initials and 
hyphens, which have come down to our own 
times, and which are intended to impress their 
audacity by intimating their guilt, 

“ Damns have had their day,” says the 
man in the “ Rivals.” So they have; and so 
we would have the reader think, and. treat 
them accordingly ; that is to say, ag things. of 
no account, one way or the other. But such 
was not the case when the dramatist wrote; 
and therefore Lord Thurlow was renowned 
as a swearer, even in a swearing age. It was. 
his ambition to be considered’a swearer. He 
took to it, as.a lad does, whé wishes to show 
that he has arrived at man’s estate. Every. 
thing with the judge was “damned bad” or 
“damned good,” damned hot or cold, damned 
stupid, &c. It was his epithet, his. adjective, 
hie participle, his sign of positive and superla- 
tive, his argument, his judgment. He could 
not have got on without it. To deprive 
Thurlow of his “ damn” would have been to 
shave his eyebrows, or to turn his growl to a 
whisper. 

“Lamenting,” says Lord Campbell, “the 
difficulty he had in disposing of a high 
situation, he described himself as long hesifat-: 
ing between the intemperance of A. and the 
corruption of B., but finally preferring the man 












\—d | corruption 
Giaiae the Towsley Marbles, when 
came in and announced the death of 
fr. Pitt, Thurlow was heard to say, ‘ad—d 
good hand at turning a period!’ and no more. 
The following anecdote (continues his 
lordship) was related by Lord Eldon :— 

_ - * After dinner, one day, when nobody was 
but Lord as and myself, Lord 

said, ‘ Taffy,* I decided a cause this 

ning, and I saw from Scott’s face he 



















* What ‘ou to that? asked the Chancellor. 
I said, ‘Tai not presume to form a judgment 
upon a case in which they both agreed. But 
I think a fact hag not been mentioned, which 
may be material” I was about to state the 










Scott, are obstinate, too; but then you give 
your reasons, and d—d bad ones they are!” 
* * * * * 





“In Thurlow’s time, the habit of profane 
swearing was unhappily so common, that Bi- 
shop Horsley, and other right reverend pre- 

are said not to have been entirely ex- 

empt from it; but Thurlow indulged in it to 

a degree that admits of no excuse. I have 

been told by an old gentleman, who was 

standing behind the woolsack at the time that 

Sir Tay Campbell, then Lord Advocate, argu- 

ad ing a Scotch appeal to the bar in a very tedi- 

ous manner, said, ‘I will noo, my lords, pro- 

ceed to my seevent pownt.’ ‘I'll be d—d if 

‘ou do, cried Lord Thurlow, so as to be 

by all present; “ this house is adjourned 

till Monday next, and off he scampered. Sir 

James Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice of the 

Common Pleas, used to relate that, while he 

and several other legal characters were dining 

with Lord Chafcellor Thurlow, his lordship 

ing to swear at his Swiss valet, when 

ing from the room, the man returned, just 

his head in, and exclaimed, ‘I von’t be 

—d for you, Milor;’? which caused the noble 

host and all his guests to burst out into a 

roar of laughter. From another valet he re- 

ceived a still more cutting retort. Having 

scolded this meek man for some time without 

receiving any answer, he concluded by saying, 

*I wish you were in hell.’ The terrified valet 

at last exclaimed, ‘I wish I was, my lord! I 
va Sir Thomas Da 

= mas Davenport, a great nisi prius 

leader, had been intimate with Thurlow, and 


crane Webmunek peer teed himself 





























ester ensiett am I i 
ceived the following laconic answer— No! 
by God! Kenyon shall have it.’ 

“Having once got into a dispute with a 
bishop respecting a living, of which the Great 
Seal had the alternate presentation, the bish- 
op’s secretary called upon him, and said, ‘My 
lord of —— sends his compliments to your 
lordship, and believes that the next turn to 
present to —— belongs to “his lordship.’ 
Chancellor.—‘ Give my compliments to his 
lordship, and tell him that I will see him d——d 
first before he shall present.’ Secretary.— 
‘This, my lord, is a very unpleasant message 
to deliver to a bishop.’ ‘ You are right, it is 
so, therefore tell the bishop that J will be 
damned first before he shall present.’ ”* 

Lord Campbell concludes his records of the 
Chancellor’s jusjuration (if we may coin a 
word for a precedent so extraordinary), by 
frankly extracting into his pages the whole of 
a long damnatory ode, which was put into the 
judge’s mouth by the authors of the once-fa- 
mous collection of libels called Criticisms on 
the Rolliad, and Probationary Odes for the Lau- 
reateship,—the precursor, and very witty pre- 
cursor, though tly coarse and personal, 
of the Anti-Jacobin Magazine and the Reect- 
ed Addresses. 'They were on the Whig side 
of politics, and are understood to have been 
the production of Dr. Lawrence, a civilian, and 
George Ellis, the author of several elegant 
works connected with poetry and romance, 
We shall notice the book further when we 
come to speak of Mr. Ellis himself. Lord 
Thurlow is made to contribute one of the 
Probationary Odes; and he does it in so abun- 
dant and complete a style, that bold as our 
“innocence” makes us in this particular, yet 
not having the legal warrant of the biogra- 
pher, we really have not the courage to bring 
it in as evidence. The reader, however, ma 
guess of what sort of stuff it is com 
when he hears that it begins with the com- 
prehensive line, 

“ Damnation seize ye all ;” 
and ends with the following pleasing and par- 
ticular couplet :— 
“ Damn them beyond what mortal tongue can tell ; 
Confound, sink, plunge them all, to deepest, blackest hell,” 

After this, it will hardly be a climax to add, 
that Peter Pindar said of this Keeper of the 
King’s Conscience, with great felicity, that he 
“ swore his prayers.” 

We have been thus particular on the sub. 
ject of Lord Thurlow’s swearing, partly be- 
cause it is the main point of his lordship’s 
character with posterity, but chiefly that we 
might show what has aendy boon iathaatedls 





* Lives of the Chancellors. Second Series. Vol. v. pp. 
GAA, 664. 





















bi hak 
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a thigh time it 1 
perves, and it no longer in typography 
those awful significancies, those un- 
der-breaths and intensifications of initials and 
hyphens, which make it pretend to have a 
, and are the main cause why it sur- 
vives. The word damned in Lord Thurlow’s 
mouth, for all its emphasis and effect, had as 
little meanin g as the word blest, or the word 
conscience. \t has equally little meaning in 
any body’s. It no more signifies what it was 
orignally intended to signify, than the word 
iar ” means anathematized, or the word 
“pontificate” means bridge-making. This is 
the natural death of oaths in ony toeninaend 
sense of the words, or in any sense at ail. 
They become things of “sound and fury, sig- 
nifying nothing.” Who that utters the word 
“zounds,” imagines that he is speaking of such 
awful and inconceivable things as “ God’s 
wounds,” though literally he is doing so? Or 
what honest farmer, who ejaculates “ Please 
the pigs” (such extraordinary things do reform 
and vicissitude bring together!) supposes that 
his Protestant soul is propitiating the Pyx, or 
Holy Sacrament box, of the Roman Catholic 
Church? Yet time was, when the innocent 
word “ zounds” was written with the same cul- 
poy dashes and hyphens as the “damns that 
ve had their day ;” and “pigs,” we suppose, 
were exenterated in like manner: suggested 
by their heads and tails,—the first letter 
We happen to be no swearers 


onl 

pal the last. 
ourselves, so that we are speaking a good word 
for no custom of our own; though, we con- 
fess, that when we come to an oath as a trait 
of character, in biography or in fiction, we are 
no more in the habit of balking it, than we 


are of ignoring any other harmless ejacula- 
tion; an theretuea. by reason of its very non- 
sense and nothingness, we like to see it written 
plainly out as if it were notliing, instead of be- 
ing mystified into a more nonsensical import- 
ance. We have known better men than our- 
selves who have sworn; and we have known 
worse; but with none of them had the word 
any meaning, nor has it any, ever, except in 
the pulpit; where it is a pity (as many an ex- 
cellent clergyman has thought) that it is heard 
at all. Treat it lightly elsewhere, as an ex- 
pletive and a mere way of speaking, and it 
will come to nothing as it deserves, and follow 
the obsolete “plagues” and “murrains” of 
our ancestors. 

The only persons who profess to swear to 
any purpose, are the Roman Catholics; and 
they, indeed, may well be said to swear “ terri- 
bly ”—or rather they would do so, if any poor 
set of human creatures, fallible by the ne- 
cessity of their natures, could of a surety 
know what is infallible, and be commissioned 

a writing on the sun or moon to let us 
ey a, bie wa hye e with all he damns, 

voice, and his power of imprison- 
ment to boot, was a babe of grace compared 
With the Roman Catholic Bishop of Rochester 





that city gave to the author of Tristram 
Shandy to put in his book; to the immortal. 
honor of said Protestant, and disgrace of the. 
unalterable and infallible Roman Catholic 
Churchmen ; who, when delivered from their 
bonds, and complimented on of the 
pro and civilization common to the rest of 
the world, take the first opportunity for show- 
ing us we are mistaken, and crying damnation 
to their deliverers. 

We shall not repeat the document alluded 
to, lest we should be thought to give the light: 
matter of which we have been treating, a tone 
of too much importance. Suffice it to say, 
that when all the powers, and angels, and 
very virgins of heaven are called upon by the 
excommunication to “ curse” and “damn” the 
object of it limb by limb (literally so), his: 
eyes, his brains, and his heart (how unlike fair’ 
human readers, who doubt whether the vi 
word “damn” should be uttered), good U; 
Toby interposes one of those world-famous 

leasantries which have shaken the old Vatiean 
yond recovery. 

“<Our armies swore terribly in Flanders? 
eried my Uncle Toby; ‘ but nothing to this, 
For my own part, I could not have the heart 
to curse my dog so.’” 





From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
THE LAST OF THE FIDDLERS. 
A VILLAGE TALE. 
BY BERTHOLD AUERBACH. 

1 yo midnight silence of the village is broken 

by unusual clattering sounds—a horse 
comes galloping along at the top of his speed, 
his rider crying aloud, “ Fire—fire! Help, ho! 
Fire!” Away he rides straight to the church, 
and presently the alarm-bell is heard pealing 
from the steeple. 

It is no easy matter to arouse the harvest 
folks, after a hard day’s work, from their first 
sound sleep: there they lie, stretched as uncon- 
sciously as the corn in the fields which they 
have reaped in the sweat of their brow. But 
wake they must—there is no help for it. The 
stable-boys are the first on the alert—eyery 
one anxious to win the reward which, time out 
of mind, has been given to the person, who, on 
the oceasion of a fire, is the first to reach the en- 
gine-house with harnessed horses. Here and 
there a light is seen at a cottage lattice—a win- 
dow is opened—the men come running out of 
doors with their coats half drawn on, or in their 
shirt sleeves. The villagers all collect about _ 
the market-house, and the cry is heard on all 
sides, “ Where is it? Where is the fire ?” 

“In Eibingen.” 

Question and answer were alike unneeded, 
for in the distance, behind the dark pine-fo: 
the whole sky was illumined with a brigh’ 
glow, in the stillness of the night, like the glow 
of the setting sun; while every now and then 
a shower of sparks rose into the air, as if shot 
out from a blast-furnace. 




















no; they’re all right—’tis the 


“Such-like exclamations resounded on all 
Let us — ube envi, oe 
é _ engine, its heavy load, now rolls 
i ~ bery village, and through the peaceful 
and meadows ; the fruit-trees by the road- 
side seem to dance past in the flickering light ; 
and soon the crowd hurry, helter-skelter, 
through the forest. The birds are awakened 
feom sleep, and fly about in affright, and can 
ly find their way back to their warm nests. 
forest is at passed, and down below, 
in the valley, lies the hamlet, brightly illumined 
as.at noon-day, while shrieks and the alarm- 
_bell are heard, as if the flames had found a 


' . See! what is yonder white, ghost-like form, 
in a fluttering dress, on the skirts of the forest ? 
The wheels creak, and rattle along the stony 
road—no sounds can be distinguished in the 
confusion. Away! help! away! 

The folks are now seen flying from the vil- 
lage with their goods and chattels—children 
their bare shirts and with naked feet—carry- 
ing off beds and chairs, pots and pans. Has 
the fire spread so fearfully, or is this all the ef- 
fect of frighit ? 

“ Where's the fire?” 

“ At Hans the Fiddler’s.” 

_ And the driver lashed his horses, and every 
man seemed to press forward with increased 
ardor to fly to the succor. 

As oy approached the spot, it was clearl 

ible to save the burning cottage ; and all 

f were therefore directed to prevent the 
flames extending to the adjoining houses. Just 
then every body was busied in trying to save a 
horse and two cows from the shed ; but the ani- 
tnals, terrified by the fire, would not quit’ the 
spot, until their eyes were bandaged, and they 
were driven out by force. 

“ Where’s old Hans ? was thecry on all sides. 

“ Burnt in his bed to a certainty,” said some. 
Others declared that he had escaped. Nobody 
knew the truth. 

The old fiddler had neither child nor kins- 
folk, and yet all the people grieved for him; 
and those who had come from the villages 
round about reproached the inhabitants for not 

wing looked after the fate of the poor fellow. 

y it was reported that he had been seen 

fs Urban the smith’s yeaq is cst ge said tas 
was sitting up in the church crying an 

moan first time he had been there wilke 

out his e. But neither in the barn nor in 

the ehurch was old Hana to be found, and again 
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l white beard. In his 








as 

The day was beginning to dawn when 
all von i the fire sw was 3 and 
leaving the smouldering ruins, the folks from a 
distance set out on their return. 

A strange apparition was now seen coming 
down the mountain-side, as if out of the gray 
mists of morning. In a cart drawn by two 
oxen sat a figure, dressed in his bare 
shirt, and his shoulders wrapped in a horse-cloth. 
The morning breeze played in the long white 
locks of the old man, whose wan features were 
framed, as it were, by a short, bristly, snow- 
ds he clutched a fiddle 
and fiddle-stick. It was old Hans the village 
fiddler. Some of the lads had found him at 
the edge of the forest, on the spot where we 
had caught a glimpse of him, looking like a 
ghostly apparition, as we rattled past with the 
engine. There he was found standing in his 
shirt, and holding his fiddle in both his hands 
pressed tightly to his breast. 

As they drew near the village, he took his 
fiddle “| played his favorite waltz. Every 
eye was turned on the strange-looking man, 
and all welcomed his return, as if he had risen 
from the grave. 

“Give me a drink !” he exclaimed to the first 
person whoheld outahandtohim. “I’m burnt 
up with thirst!” 

A glass of water was brought him. 

“ Bah!” cried the old man; “’twere a sia to 
quench such a thirst as mine with water; brin 
me some wine! Or has the horrid red pe | 
drunk up all my wine too?” 

And again he fell to fiddling jetty, until 
they arrived at the spot of the fire. He got 
down from the cart, and entered a neighbor’s 
cottage. All the folks pressed up to the old 
fiddier, tendering words of comfort, and prom- 
ising that they would all help him to rebuild 
his cottage. 

“No, no!” replied Hans; “’tis all well. I 
have no home—I’m one of the cuckoo tribe that 
has no resting-place of its own, and only now 
and then slips into the swallow’s nest. For the 
short time I have to live, I shall have no trouble 
in finding quarters wherever I go. I can now 
climb up into a tree again, and look down upon 
the world in which I have no longer any thing 
to call my own, Ay, ay, twas wrong in me 
ever to have had any thing of my own except 
my precious little fiddle here !” 

No objection was raised to the reasoning of 
the strange old man, and the country-folks from 
a distance went their ways home with the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that the old fiddler was 
still alive and well, Hans properly belonged 
to the whole country round about: his loss 
would have been a public one: much as if the 
old linden-tree on the Landeck Hill close by had 
been thrown do wn unexpectedly in the night 
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say carry 
igre er my back!” said he; and he 
ve to each article of dress the name of the 
lonor. “A coat indeed like this, which a friend 
has worn nicely smooth for one, fitstoaT. I 
Was never at my ease in a new coat; and you 
‘know I used always to go to the church, and 
rub the sleeves in the wax that dropped from 
the holy tapers, to make them comfortable and 
fit for wear. But this time I’m saved the trou- 
ble, and I’m for all the world like a new-born 
babe who is fitted with clothes without meas- 
uring. Ay, ay, you may laugh; but ’tis a fact 
—I’m new-born.” 
And in truth it quite seemed so with the old 
* man: the wild merriment of former years, 
which had slumbered for a while, all burst out 
anew. . 

A fellow just now entered who had been 
active in extinguishing the fire, and having his 
hand in the work, had been at the same time 
no less actively engaged in quenching a cer- 
tain internal fire—and in truth, as was plain to 

seen, more than was needed. On seein 
him, the old fiddler cried out,“ By Jove, how 
envy the fellow’s jollity!” All the folks laugh- 
ed; but presently the merriment was inter- 
rupted by the entrance of the istrate with 
his notary, come to investigate the cause of 
the fire, and take an inventory of the damage. 

Old Hans openly confessed his fault. He 
had the odd peculiarity of ~— about him, 
in all. his pockets, a little box of lucifer 
matches, in order never to be at a loss when 
he wanted to light his pipe. Whenever any 
one called on him, and wherever he went, his 
fingers were almost are revi. | playing with 
the matches. Often and often he was heard 
to exclaim, “Provoking enough! that these 
matches should come into fashion just as I am 
going off the stage. Look! a light in the 
twinkling of an eye! Only think of all the 
time I’ve lost in the course of my life in strik- 
ing a light with the old flint and steel,—days, 
weeks, ay, years!” 

The fire had, to all appearances, originated 
with this child’s play of the old man, and the 
magistrate said with regret that he must inflict 
the legal penalty for his carelessness. “How- 
ever, at all events tis well ’tis no worse,” he 
added; “you are in truth the last of the fid- 
dlers; in our dull, plodding times, you are a 
relic of the past—of a merry, careless age. 
"Twould have been a grievous thing if you 
had come to such a miserable end.” 


beena sumirons? oni Hans; “and I should have 


* Don’t set too much store on life, and it can’t 
hurt you; look on evory thing as foolery, and 
‘then you'll be cleverer than all the rest. If 
‘the world was always merry—if folks did 
% “but work dance, there would be 






the dance never . 
The fiddler’s tongue went running on in this 
way, until his worship at length took a friend- 
ly 5 of him. e shall, however, remain, 
and tell the reader something of the history of 
this strange character. 

It is now nearly thirty years since the old 
man first made his appearance in the village, 
just at the time when the new church was con- 
secrated. When he first came among the vil- 
lagers, he played for three days and three 
nights almost incessantly the maddest tunes. 
Superstitious folks muttered one to another 
that it must be Old Nick himself who could 
draw such spirit and life from the instrument, 
as never to let any one have rest or quiet an 
more than he seemed to require it himse 
During the whole of this time he scareely ate 
a morsel, and only drank—but in potent 
draughts—during the pauses. Often it seemed 
as if he did not stir a finger, but merely laid 
the fiddlestick on the strings, and ic sounds 
instantly came out of them, while the fiddle- 
bow hopped up and down of itself. 

Hey-day! there was a merrymaking and 
piece of work in the large dancing-room of 
the “un.” Once, during a pause, the hostess, 
a buxom portly widow, cried out, “Hold hard, 
fiddler ; do stop—the cattle are all quarrelling 
with you, and will starve if you don’t let the 
lads and girls go home feed them. If 
you've no pity on us folks, do for goodness’ 
sake stop your fiddling for the sake of the 
poor dumb creatures.” 

“ Just so!” cried the fiddler ; “here you can 
see how man is the noblest animal on the face 
of the earth; man alone can dance—ay, dance 
in couples. Hark ye, hostess, if you'll dance 
a turn with me, Pll stop my estick for a 
whole hour.” 

The musician jumped off the table. All 
the by-standers pressed the hostess, till at 
length she consented to dance. She clasped 
her ner tight round the waist, whilst he 
kept hold of his fiddle, drawing from it sounds 
never before heard; and in this comical man- 
ner, playing and dancing, they performed their 
evolutions in the circle of spectators; and at 
length, with a brilliant serape of his bow, he 
concluded, embraced the hostess, and gave her | 
a bouncing kiss, receiving in return a no less 
hearty box on the ear. th were given and 
taken in fun and good temper. 

From that time forward the fiddler was 
domiciled under the shade of the “Sun.” There 
he nestled himself quietly, and whenever any 
merrymaking was going on in the co 
round-about, Hans was sure to be there 





“no néed’ of schoolmasters—no need of learn- 


his fiddle ; but he always returned home regu- 
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himself in the house 


- iaaif be: belonged | to it; he served the 
| othe 


guests 

any part in out-of-doors work), 
customers as they dropped in, 
a hand at cards occasionally, and was 


‘never at a loss in praising a fresh tap. “ We've 


opened a new cask of wine—only taste, 


"and say if there’s not music in wine, and some- 


‘thing divine!” Touching every thing that con- 
cerned the household, he iatuiahty used the 
‘authoritative and familiar we :—* We have a 
“eellar fit for a king ;” “ Our house lies in every 
one’s way ;” and so forth. 

Hans and his little fiddle, as a matter of 
course, were at every spe 27 gpa and fes- 
tivity; and the people of the country round- 
about could never dissociate in their thoughts 
the “Sun” inn and Hans the fiddler. But pos- 
sibly the hostess considered the matter in a 
different light. At the conclusion of the har- 
vest merrymaking she took heart and said— 
* Hans, you must know I’ve a liking for you; 
6 pay for what you éat; but wouldn’t you 

e for once to try living under another roof? 
What say you ” 

Hans protested that he was well enough off 
in his present quarters, and that he felt no dis- 
position to neglect the old proverb of “ Let 
well alone.” e landlady was silent. 

Weeks went over, and at length she began 
again—* Hans, you wouldn’t do any thing to 
injure me?” 

“ Not for the world !” 

“Look ye—'tis only on account of the folks 
hereabouts. Iwould not bother you, but you 
know there’s a talk——-You can come back 

n after a month or two, and you'll be sure 
to find my door open to you.” 

“ Nay, nay, I'll not go away, and then I shall 
not want to come back.” 

*No joking, Hans—I’'m in earnest—you 
must go. 

“ Well, there’s one way to force me: go up 
into my room, pack my things into a bundle, 
and throw them into the road; otherwise I 
promise you Pll not budge from the spot.” 

“You're a downright good-for-nothing fel- 
low, and that’s the truth; but what am I to do 
with you?” 

“ me!” 

The answer to this was another box on the 
ear; but this time it was administered much 
more gently than at the dance. As soon as 





the landlady’s back was turned, Hans took his 


fiddle and struck up a lively tune. 
From time to time the hostess of the “ Sun” 
recurred to the subject of Hans’s removal, urg- 
him to go; but his answer was always 


ready—always the same—“ Marry me !” 


One day in coriversation she told him that) 
the police would be sure soon to interfere and 
forbid his remaining longer, as he had no pro- 
per certificate; and so forth. Hans answered 









That evening, as the landlady was 
by the kitchen fire, her cheeks glowing wi 
the reflection from the hearth, s entered, 
and without moving a muscle of his face, hand- 
ed to her a paper, and said, “Look ye, there’s 
our marriage-license ; the count dispenses with 
publishing the bans. This is Friday—Sunday 
is our wedding-day ” 

“What do you say, you saucy fellow? I 
hope” —— 4 

“Hollo, Mr. Schoolmaster!” interrupted 
Hans, as he saw that worthy functionary pass- 
ing the window just at that instant. “Do 
step in here, and read this paper.” 

Hans held the landlady tight by the arm, 
while the schoolmaster read the document, and 
at the conclusion tendered his congratulations 
and good wishes. 

“ Well, well—with all my heart!” said the 
landlady at length. “Since ’tis to be so, to 
tell the truth I’ve long had a liking for you, 
Hans; but *twas only on account of the prate 
and neo AOR 

“ Sunday morning then ?” 

“ Ay, ay—you rogue.” 

A merry scene was that, when on the follow- 
ing Sunday morning Hans the Fiddler—or, to 
give him his proper style, Johann Grubenmiiller 
—paraded to church by the side of his betroth- 
ed, fiddling the wedding-march, partly for his 
self-gratification, partly to give the ceremony a 
certain solemn hilarity. For a short space he 
deposited his instrument on the baptismal font; 
but the ceremony being ended, he shouldered 
it again, struck up an unusually brisk tune, and 
played so marvellously, that the folks were 
fairly dying with laughter. 

Ever since that time Hans resided in the vil- 
lage, and that is as much as to say that mirth 
and jollity abode there. For some-years past, 
however, Hans was often subject to fits of de- 
jection, for the authorities had decreed that 
there should be no more dancing without the 
special permission of the magistrate. Trum- 
pets and other wind-instruments supplanted 
the fiddle, and our friend Hans could no longer 
play his merry jigs, except to the children un- 
der the old oak-tree, until his reverence, in the 
exercise of his clerical powers, forbade even 
this amusement, as prejudicial to sound school 
discipline. 

Hans lost his wife just three years ago, with 
whom he had lived in uninterrupted harmony. 
Brightly and joyously as he had looked on life 
at the outset of his career, its close seemed 
often clouded, sad, and burthensome, more than 
he was himself aware. “A man ought not to 
grow so old!” he often repeated—an expres- 
sion which escaped from a long train of thought 
that was ng unconsciously in the old 
man’s mind, in which he acknowledged to him- 
self that young limbs and the vigor of youth 
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sweet as it thirty years e stoutly 
‘maintained. 7” 


The new vil magistrate, who had a 
peculiarly kind feeling towards old Hans, set 
about devising means of ge him from 
want for the rest of his days. The sum (no 
inconsiderable one) for which the house was 
insured in the fire-office was by law not pay: 
able in full until another house should be built 
in its place. It happened that the parish had 
for a long time been looking out for a spot on 
which to erect a new schoolhouse in the village, 
and at the suggestion of the worthy magistrate 
the authorities now bought from Hans the 
ground on which his cottage had stood, with 
all that remained upon it. But the old man 
did not wish to be paid any sum down, and an 
annuity was ctted on him instead, amply suf- 
ficient to provide for all his wants. This plan 
quite took his fancy; he chuckled at the 
thought (as he expressed it) that he was eat- 
ing himself up, and draining the glass to the 
last drop. 

Hans, moreover, was now permitted again to 
play to the children under the village oak ona 
summer evening. Thus he lived quite a new 
life ; and his former spirit seemed in some mea- 
suretoreturn. Inthe summer, when the build- 
ing of the new schoolhouse was commenced, 
old Hans was riveted to the spot asif by magic; 
there he sat upon the timbers, or on a pile of 
stones, watching the digging and hammering 
with fixed attention. Early in the morning, when 
the builders went to their work they always 
found Hans already on the spot. At breakfast 
and noon, when the men stopped work to take 
their meals, which were brought them by their 
wives and children, old Hans found. himself 
seated in the midst of the circle, and played to 
them as they ate and talked. Many of the vil- 
lagers came and joined the party; and the whole 
was one continued scene of merriment. Hans 
often said that he never before knew his own 
importance, for he seemed to be wanted every- 
where—whether folks danced or rested, his 
fiddle had its part to play: and music could 
turn the thinnest potato-broth into a savory 
feast. 

But an unforeseen misfortune awaited our 
friend Hans, of which the worthy magistrate, 
notwithstanding his kindness to the old man, 
was unintentionally the cause. His worship 
came one day, accompanied by a young man, 
who had all the look of a genius: the latter 
stood for some minutes, with his arms folded, 
gazing at Hans, who was busy fiddling to the 
workpeople at their dinner. 

“There stands the last of the fiddlers, of 
whom I told you,” said the magistrate ; “I want 
you to paint him—he is the only relic of old 
times whom we have left.” 

The artist complied. At first old Hans re- 
sisted the operation stoutly, but he was at 
length won over by the persuasion of his wor- 
ship, and allowed the artist to take his likeness. 





trembling impatience he sat before the 
cael, Ve er ee eee 
what the man was about. But om a 
would not allow, and promised to show him* 
the picture when it was finished. after 
day old Hans had to sit to the artist, in this 
state of wonder and suspense, and when at 
noon he played to the workmen at their meals, 
his tunes were slow and heavy, and had lost - 
all their former vivacity and spirit. 

At length the picture was finished, and Hans 
was allowed to see himself on canvas, At the 
first glance he started back in affright, erying 
out like one mad, “ Donner and Blitz !—the ras- 
cal has stolen me!” 

From that day forward, when the artist had 
gone away, and taken the picture with him, 
old Hans was quite changed: he went about 
the village, talking to himself, and was often 
heard to mutter, “ Nailed up to the -wall—sto- 
len! Hans has his eyes open day and night, 
looking down from the wall—never sleeps, nor 
eats, nor drinks. Stolen!—the thief!” Sel- 
dom could a sensible word be drawn from him ; 
but he played the wildest tunes on his fiddle, 
and every now and then would stop and laugh, 
exclaiming, as if gazing at something, “Ha, 
ha! you old fellow there, nailed up to the wall, 
with your fiddle; you can’t play—you are the _ 
wrong one—here he sits!” 

On one occasion the spirit of the old man 
burst out again: it was the day when the gayly- 
decked fir on was stuck upon the finished 
gable of the new schoolhouse.* The earpen- 
ters and masons came, dressed in their Sunda’ 
clothes, preceded by a band of music, to fete 
“the master.” The old fiddler, Hans, was the 
whole day long in high spirits—brisk and 
as in his best years. He sang, drank, and play- 
ed till late into the night, and in the mornin 
he was found, with his fiddle-bow in his h 
dead in his bed. 

Many of the villagers fancy, in the stillness 
of the night, when the clock strikes twelve, 
that they hear a sound in the schoolhouse, like 
the sweetest tones of a fiddle. Some say that 
it is old Hans’s instrument, which he bequeath- 
ed to the schoolhouse, and which plays b 
itself. Others declare that the tones whi 
Hans played into the wood and stones, when 
the house was building, come out of them agai 
in the night. Be this as it may, the children 
are taught all the new rational methods of in- 
struction, in a building which is still haunted by . 
the ghost of the last fiddler. 





Georce III. gave Lord Eldon a seal, con- 
taining a figure of Religion looking up to 
Heaven,’and of Justice with no ban over 
her eyes, his Majesty remarking at the same 
time, that Justice should be bold enough to 
look the world in the face. The motto of 
the seal was His dirige te. Quere. Would 
not this be a more appropriate inscription for 
the spout of a tea-pot than for the seal of a 
Lord Chancellor. 

*This custom is prettily related in Auerbach’s story of ‘Ivo.’ 
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-son belonging to the lower orders, who seized 
‘it, one eonamgon while hanging upon some 
por ps ty dry, and conveyed it to a Jew, who 
¢ to record the insult offered to a re- 
member of my family—melted it down. 
‘My first mentioned parent—the zinc plate— 
was not enabled to move much in society, ow- 
Cad ‘ing to ite very close connection with the street 
‘door. It occupied, however, a very conspicu- 
ous position in a leading thoroughfare, and 
‘was the means of diffusing more useful in- 
“struction, perhaps, than many a quarto, for it 
the running as well as the readin, 
: publie, that Messrs. Snapples and Son resided 
within, and that their office hours were from 
ten till four. In order to become my progeni- 
tor it fell a victim to dishonest practices. A 
“fast” man unscrewed it one night, and bore 
it off in triumph to his chambers. Here it was 
included by “the boy” among his numerous 
|e rage and, oe easy transition, soon 
its way to the Hebrew gentleman above 
‘mentioned. 

The first meeting between my parents took 
place in the melting-pot of this ingenious per- 
‘son, and the result of their subsequent union 
was mutually advantageous. The one gained 
by the alliance that strength and solidity which 
is not possessed by even the purest pewter; 
while to the solid qualities of the other were 
‘added a whiteness and brilliancy that unadul- 
terated zinc could never display. . 

From the Jew, my parents were transferred 
mysteriously and by night—to an obscure 

“individual in an obscure quarter of the me- 
tropolis; when, in secrecy and silence, I was 
cast, to use an appropriate metaphor, upon the 
world. 

How shall I describe my first impression of 
existence ? how: portray my agony when I be- 
came ‘aware what I was—when | understood 
my mission upon earth? ‘The reader, who has 
ee never felt himself to be what’ Mr. 

le calls a “sham,” or a “solemnly consti- 
tuted imposter,” can have no notion of my 
sufferings ! 

These, however, were endured only in my 
early and unsophisticated youth. Since then, 

~ habitual intercourse with the best society has 
relieved me from the embarrassing appendage 
of a conscience. My long eareer upon town— 
in the course of which I-have been bitten, and 
‘rung; and subjected to the most humiliating 
~ tests—has blunted my sensibilities, while it has 
taken off the sharpness of my edges; and; like 
the counterfeits of humanity, whose lead: may 
be seen emulating silver at every turn, my only 
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impression of the world, 
ing pi of existence, was, that 
about fifteen feet in length, very dirty, and had 
a damp, unwholesome smell; my notions of 
mankind were, that it shaved only once a fort- 
ight; that it had coarse, misshapen features ; 


in | a hideous leer; that-it abjured soap, as a habit ; 


and lived habitually in its shirt-sleeves. Such, 
indeed, was the aspect of the aj t in 
which I first saw the light, and such the ap- 
pearance of the professional gentleman who 
ushered me into existence. 

I may add that the room was fortified, as if 
to sustain a siege. Not only was the door it- 
self lined with iron, but it was strengthened by 
ponderous wooden beams, placed upright, and 
across, and in every possible direction. This 
formidable exhibition of precautions against 
danger was quite alarming. 

I not been long brought into this “nar- 
row world” before a low and peculiar tap, 
from the outside of the door, met my ear. My 
master paused, as if alarmed, and seemed on 
the point of sweeping me-and several of my 
companions (who had been by this time mys- 
teriously ushered into existence) into some 
place of safety. Reassured, however, by a se- 
cond tapping, of more marked peculiarity, he 
commenced the elaborate process of unfasten- 
ing the door. This having been accomplished, 
and the entrance left to the guardianship only 
of a massive chain, a mysterious watchword 
was exchanged with some person outside who 
was presently admitted. 

“Hollo! there’s two on you?” cried m 
master, as a hard, elderly animal entered, fo 
lowed somewhat timidly by a younger one of 
mild and modest aspect. 

“ A green ’un as i have took under my arm,” 
said Mr. Blinks (which I presently understood 
to be the name of the elder one), “and werry 
deserving he promises to be. He’s just come 
out of the stone-pitcher, without having done 
nothing to entitle him to have gone in. This 
was it: a fellow out at Highbury Barn collar- 
ed him, for lifting snow from some ruilings, 
where it was a hanging to dry. Young Inno- 
cence had never dreamt of any thing of the 
kind—bein’ a walking on his way to the 
work’us—but beaks being proverbially other- 
wise than fly, he got six weeks on it. In the 
*Ouse’ o’ Correction, however, he met some 
knowing blades, who put him up to the time 
of day, and he’ll soon be as wide-awake as any 
on ’em. This morning he brought me a pock- 
et-book, and in it eigh—ty pound flimsies. As 
he is a young hand, I encouraged him by giv- 
ing him three pun’ ten for the lot—it’s runnin’ 
a risk, but I done it. As it is, I shall have to 
send ’em all over to’Amburg. Howsomever, 
he’s got to take one pund in home made: be- 
in’ out of it myself, I have brought him to you.” 

“You're here at the nick o’ time,” said my 
master, “ Pve just finished a new batech—” 
And he pointed to the glittering heap in . 





A BIOGRAPHY OF A BAD SHILLING. 
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“ And is all this bad money ?” said the youth, 
curiously gazing, as I thought, at me alone, 
and not taking the slightest notice of the rest 
of my companions. 
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“I could not tell them from the good—from 
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made by government, I should say ”— 
added the boy. 

It myself leaping up with vanity, and 
chinking against my companions at these 
words. It was plain I was fast losing the in- 
nocence of sod § In justice to myself, how- 
ever, I am Sealed to say that I have, in the 
course of my subsequent experience, seen 
many of the lords and masters of the creation 
behave much more absurdly under the influ- 
ence of flattery, 

“ Well, we must put you up to the means of 
finding out the real turtle from the mock,” 
said my master. “It’s difficult to tell by the 
ring. Silver, if it’s at all cracked—as lots of 
money is—don’t ring no better than pewter; 
besides, people can’t try every bl bit o’ 
tin they get in that way; some folks is offend- 
ed if they do, and some ain’t got no counter. 
As for the color, I defy any body to tell the 
difference. And as for the figgers on the side, 
wot’s your dodge? Why, wen a piece o’ mo- 
ney’s give to you, look to the hedges, and feel 
‘em too with your finger. When they ain’t 
28 perfect, ten to one but they’re bad ’uns. 
; ou see, 4 way it’s done is this—I suppose 

may put the young ’un up to a thing or two 
more added Mr. "Blinks, pausing. ’ 

My master, who had during the above con- 
versation lighted a short pipe, and devoted him- 
self with considerable assiduity to a pewter pot 
—which he looked at with a technical eye, as 
if mentally casting it into crown pieces,—now 
nodded assent. Hie was not of an imaginative 
or philosophic turn, like Mr. Blinks. He saw 
none of the sentiment of his business, but pur- 
sued it on a system of matter of fact, because 
he profited by it. This difference between the 
producer and the middle-man may be continu- 
ally observed elsewhere. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Blinks, “ that 
these here ‘ bobs’”—by which he meant shil- 
lings—“ is composed of a mixter of two metals 
—pewter and zinc. In coorse these is first 
igged raw, and sold to gents in my line of 

ness, who either manufacters them them- 
selves, or sells ’em to gents as does. Now, if 
the manufacturer is only in a small way of bis’- 
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ness, and is of a mean natur, he merely casts 
his monzy in plaster of Paris moulds, But 
for nobby gents like our friend here (my mas- 
ter here nodded approvingly over his pipe)» 
this sort of thing won’t pay—too much tro 

and not enough profit. All the wyers 
in the manufactur is scientific men. By means 
of what they calls a galwanic battery a cast is 
made of that partiklar coin selected for himita- 
tion. From this here cast, which you see, that 
there die is made, and from that there die im- 
pressions is struck off on plates of the metal. 
prepared for the purpose. Now, unfortunately, 
we ain’t got the whole of the masheenery of 
the Government institootion yet at our di 

sal, though it’s our intention for to bribe the 
Master of the Mint (in imitation coin) some 
of these days to put us up to it all—so you 
see we're obliged to stamp the_two sides of 
this here shilling, for instance awe. u 
again as he spoke), upon different plates o: 
metal, jining of ’em together afterwards. Then 
comes the milling round the hedges. This 
we do with a file; and it is the himperfection 
of that ’ere as is continually a preying upon 
our minds, Any one who’s up to the bis’ness 
can tell whether the article’s geniwine or not, 
by a looking at the hedge; for it can’t be ex- 
pected that a file will cut as reg’lar as a ma- 
sheen. This is reely the great drawback upon 
our purfession.” 

Here Mr. Blinks, overeome by the compli- 
cated character of his subject, subsided into a 
fit of abstraction, during which he took a copi- 
ous pull at my master’s porter. 

hether suggested by the onslaught upon 
his beer, or by a general sense of impendi 
business, my master now began to show symp- 
toms of impatience. Knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, he asked “how many bob his friend 
wanted ?” 

The arrangement was soon concluded. Mr. 
Blinks filled a bag which he carried with the 
manufacture of my master, and paid over twen- 
ty of the shillings to his protégé. Of this twen- 
ty, Iwas one. AsI passed into the youth’s 
hand I could feel it tremble, as I own mine 
would have done had I been possessed of that 
appendage. 

My new master then quitted the house in 
company with Mr. Blinks, whom he left at the 
corner of the street—an obscure thoroughfare 
in Westminster. His rapid steps speedil 
brought him to the southern bank of the “ 
and silvery Thames,” as a poet who once pos- 
sessed me (only for half an hour) described 
that uncleanly river, in some verses which I 
met in the pocket of his pantaloons. Diving 
into a narrow street, obviously, from the stee 
ness of its descent, built upon arches, he knock- 
ed at a house of all the unpromising rest the 
least promising in aspect. A wretched if 
opened the door, past whom the youth glid 
in an absent and agitated manner; and, 
ascended several flights of a narrow and pre- 
cipitate staircase, opened the door of an apart- 
ment on the top siory. 
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ookee hair ; besi the table, 
on a chair; table, 
over the flickering light, sat a 
in sewing. My master 
for he had been absent, it seem- 
two months. During that time he had, 
earned some money; and he had come 

to share it with his father and sister. 

I led a quiet life with my companions, in 
my master’s pocket, for more than a week. 
At the end of that time, the stock of good 
money was nearly exhausted, although it had 
on more than one occasion been judiciously 
mixed with a neighbor or two of mine. Want, 
however, did not leave us long at rest. Under 
pretence of going away again to get “ work,” 
my master—leaving several of my friends to 
take their chance, in administering to the ne- 
cessities of his father and sister—went away. 
I remained to be “smashed” (passed) by my 
master. 

“Where are you going so fast, that you 
don’t recognize old friends?” were the words 
addressed to the youth by a passer-by, as he 
was crossing, at a violent pace, the nearest 

i in the direction of the Middlesex 


The speaker was a young gentleman, aged 
about Pere not ill-looking, but with fea- 
tures exhibiting that peculiar expression of 
eunning, which is popularly described as 
“knowing.” He was arrayed in what the po- 
lice reports in the newspapers call “ the height 
of fashion,”—that is to say, he had travestied 
the style of the most daring dandies of last 
year. He wore no gloves; but the bloated 
rubicundity of his hands was relieved by a 
profusion of rings, which—even without the 
cigar in his mouth—were quite sufficient to 
establish his claims to gentility. 

Edward, my master, returned the civilities 
of the stranger, and, turning back with him, 
they agreed to “ go somewhere.” 

“ Have a weed,” said Mr. Bethnal, producing 
a well-filled cigar-case. There was no resist- 

Edward took one. 

“ Where shall we go ?” he said. 

“Tl tell you what we'll do,” said Mr. Beth- 
nal, who looked as if experiencing a novel 
sensation—he evidently had an idea. “TI tell 
you what—we'll go and blow a cloud with 

oe, the pigeon-fancier. He lives only a short 
distance off, not far from the abbey; I want 
to see him on business, so we shall kill two 
birds. He’s one of us, you know.” 

I now learned that Mr. Bethnal was a new 
acquaintance, picked up under circumstances 
(as a member of Parliament, to whom I once 
belonged, used to say in the House) to which 
it is unnecessary further to allude. 

“TI was glad to hear of your luck, by-the- 
by,” said the gentleman in question, not no- 
ticing his companion’s wish to avoid the sub- 
j “T heard of it from Old Blinks. Smash- 
ing’s the thing, if one’s a presentable cove. 
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You'd do deuced well in it. You've only to 
get nobby togs and you'll do.” 

Mr. Joe, it ap in addition to his or- 
nithological occupations, kept a small shop 
for the sale of coals and potatoes; he was 
also, in a very smal] way, a timber merchant; 
for several bundles of firewood were piled in 
pyramids in his shed. 

Mr. Bethnal’s business with him was soon 
dispatched; although not until after the lat- 
ter had been assured by his friend, that Ed- 
ward was “ of the right sort,” with the qualifi- 
cation that he was “rather green at present ;” 
and he was taken into Mr. Joe’s confidence, 
and also into Mr. Joe’s up-stairs sanctum. 

In answer to a request from Mr. Bethnal, 
in a jargon to me then unintelligible, Mr. Joe 
produced from some mysterious depository 
at the top of the house, a heavy canvas bag, 
which he emptied on the table, discovering a 
heap of shillings and half-crowns, which, by a 
sympathetic instinct, I immediately detected to 
be of my own species. 

“ What do you think of these?” said Mr. 
Bethnal to his young friend. 

Edward expressed some astonishment that 
Mr. Joe should be in the line. 

“ Why, bless your eyes,” said that gentle- 
man, “ you don’t suppose I gets my livelihood 
out of the shed down stairs, nor the pigeons 
neither. You see, these things are only 
dodges. If I lived here like a gentleman— 
that is to say, without a ovcupation—the 

’lese would soon be down upon me. They’d 
be obleeged to take notice on me. As it is, I 
comes the respectable tradesman, who’s above 
suspicion—and the pigeons helps on the busi- 
ness wonderful.” 

“ How is that ?” 

“Why, I keeps my materials—the pewter, 
and all that—on the roof, in order to out 
o’ the way, in case of a surprise. If I was 
often seed upon the roof, a-looking arter such- 
like matters, inquisitive eyes would be on the 
look out. The pigeons is a capital blind. 
I’m believed to be dewoted to my pigeons, 
out o’ which I takes care it should be thought 
I makes a little fortun— and that makes a 
man respected. As for the pigeon and coal 
and ’tatur business, them’s dodges. Gives a 
opportoonity of bringing in queer-lookin 
sackfuls o things, which otherwise woul 
compel the ‘ spots’—as we calls the p’lese—to 
come down on us.” 

“Compel them !— but surely they come 
down whenever they’ve a suspicion ?” 

“You needn’t a’ told me he was green,” 
said Mr. Joe to his elder acquaintance, as he 
glanced at the youth with an air of pity. “In 
the first place, we takes care to keep the vork- 
shop almost impregnable ; so that, if they at- 
tempts a surprise, we has lots o’ time to get the 
things out o’ the way. In the next, if it comes 
to the scratch—which is a matter of almost 
life and death to us—we stands no nonsense.” 

Mr. Joe pointed to an iron crowbar, which 
stood in the chimney-corner. 





A BIOGRAPHY OF A BAD SHILLING. 





“T ses nothing to criminate friends, you 
know,” he added reiggomgy Aen Mr. Bethnal, 
* lh a remember wot 


rgeant Higsley 


t 

Mr. Bethnal nodded assent, and Mr. Joe 
volunteered for the benefit and instruction of 
Edward an account of the demise and funeral 
of the late Mr. Sergeant Higsley. That offi- 
cial having been promoted, was ambitious of 

ing designated, in the newspapers, “ active 
and intelligent,” and gave information against 
a gang of coiners; “Wot wos the conse- 
quence ?” continued the narrator. “Somehow 
or another, that p’leseman was never more 
heered on. One fine night he went on his 
beat ; he didn’t show at the next muster; and 
it was s’posed he’d bolted. Every inquiry was 
made, and the ‘ mysterious disappearance of a 
p'leseman,’ got into the noospapers. How- 
somnever, he never got any wheres.” 

“ And what became of him ?” 

Mr. Joe then proceeded to take a long puff 
at his pipe, and winking at his initiated friend, 
proceeded to narrate how that the injured 
gang dealt in eggs. 

t has that to do with it?” 

“ Why you see eggs is not always eggs.” 
Mr. Pouter then went on to state that one 
night a long deal chest left the premises of 
the coiners, marked outside, ‘eggs, for ex- 
we They were duly shipped, a mem- 

r of the firm being on board. The passage 
was rough, the box was on deck, and some- 
how or other, somebody tumbled it over- 

“ But what has this to do with the missing 
policeman ?” 

“The chest was six feet long, and——.” 

Here Mr. Bethnal became uneasy. 

“ Vell,” said the host, “ the firm’s broke up, 
and is past peaching up, only it shows you, 
my green ’un, what we can do.” 

I was shaken in my master’s pocket by the 
violence of the dread which Mr. Joe’s story 
had occasioned him. 

Mr. Bethnal, with the philosophy which was 
habitual to him, puffed away at his pipe. 

“The fact o’ the matter is,” said Mr. Joe, 
who was growing garrulous on an obviously 

t subject, “ that we aint afeerd o’ the p’lese 
in this neighborhood, not a hap’orth; we know 
how to manage them.” He then related an 
anecdote of another policeman, who had been 
formerly in his own line of business. This 
gentleman being, as he observed, “ fly” to all 
the secret signs of the craft, obtained an in- 
terview with a friend of his for the purpose of 
purchasing a hundred shillings. A package 
was produced and exchanged for their proper 

ice in currency, but on the policeman taking 

prize to the station house to lay the in- 
formation, he discovered that he had been out- 
witted. The rouleau contained a hundred 
good farthings, for each of which he had paid 
two pence half-penny. 

- n, what is the bad money generally 





“ As a general rule,” was the answer, “ our 
sort is worth about one-fifth 0’ the wallie 
it represents. So, a sov — (though we 
aint got much to do with gold here—that’s 
made for the most part in Brummagem)—a 
‘Brum’ sovereign may be bought for about 
four-and-six; a crown piece for a good 
bob; a half-crown for about fippence; a bob 
for two pence half-penny, and so on. As for 
the sixpennys and fourpennys, we don’t make 
many on ’em, their wallie bein’ too insignifi- 
cant.” Mr. Joe then proceeded with some 
further remarks for the benefit of his pro- 
tege :— 

% You see you need have no fear o” ing 
this here money if you’re a respectable-look- 
ing cove. If a gentleman is discovered at 
any think o’ the kind, it’s always laid to a mis- 
take; the shopman knocks under, and the gen- 
tleman gives a good piece o’ money with a 
grin. And that’s how it is that so much o’ 
our mannyfactur gets smashed all over the 
country.” 

The visitors having been somewhat bored, 
apparently, during the latter portion of their 
host’s remarks, soon after took their depar- 
ture. The rum-and-water which Mr. Joe’s 
liberality had supplied, effectually removed 
Edward’s scruples; and on his way back he 
expressed himself in high terms in favor of 
“smashing,” considered as a profession. 

“O’ course,” was the reply of his experi- 
enced companion. It aint once in a thousand 
times that a fellow’s nailed. You shall make 
your first trial to-night. You've the needful 
in your pocket, hav’n’t you? Come, here’s 
a shop—I want a cigar.” 

Edward appeared to hesitate; but Mr. Joe’s 
rum-and-water asserted itself, and intosthe 
shop they both marched. 

Mr. Bethnal, with an air of most imposing 
nonchalance, took up a cigar from one of the 
covered cases on the counter, put it in his 
mouth, and helped himself to a light. Ed- 
ward, not so composedly, followed his exam- 

le. 
ne How much.” 

“ Sixpence.” 

The next instant the 
from his pocket, received sixpence in change, 
and walked out of the shop, leaving me under 
the guardianship of a new master. 

I fa not remain long with the tobacconist: 
he passed me next day to a gentleman, who 
was as innocent as himself as to my real char- 
acter. It happened that I slipped into a cornér 
of this gentleman’s pocket, and remained there 
for several weeks—he, apparently, unaware of 
my existence. At length he discovered me, 
and one day I found myself, in company with 
a good half-crown, eee for a pair of 
gloves, at a respectable-looking shop. After 
the purchaser had left, the assistant looked at 
me suspiciously, and was going to call back 
my owner, but it was too late. Taking 
me then to his master, he asked if I was not 


outh had drawn me 


worth ?” asked Edward, interrupting the speaker. | bad. 
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the proprietor, who immediately seemed to 
about the occurrence. 

same night, immediately on the shop 

closed, the shopkeeper walked out, hav- 

ing his elegant costume for garments 

a coarser and less conspicuous description, 
and hailing a cab, requested to be driven to 
the same street in Westminster in which I first 
reaby t. > my astonishm m he om 

e shop of my first master: how we 
I oo som ag the place, and the coarse coun- 
tenance of its proprietor! Ascending to the 
top of the house, we entered the room, to 
which the reader has been —— introduced, 
—the scene of so much secret toil. 
A long conversation, in a very low tone, 
ow took place between the pair, from which 
gleaned some interesting particulars. I dis- 
covered that the respectable gentleman who 
now me was the coiner’s partner, 
—his being the “issue” department, which his 
trade transactions, and unimpeachable charac- 
ter, enabled him to undertake very effectively. 

“Let your next batch be made as perfectly 
as possible,” I heard him say to his partner. 
* The last seems to have gone very well: I 
have heard of only a few detections, and one 
of those was at. my own shop to-day. One 
of my fellows made the discovery, but not un- 
til after the purchaser left the shop.” 

“ That, you see, will ‘appen now and then,” 
was the answer; “but think o’ the number 
on ’em as is about, and how sharp some peo- 

eis getting—thanks to them noospapers, as 

, always, a interfering with wot don’t con- 
cern em. There’s now so much of our metal 
about, that it’s almost impossible to get change 
for a suff’rin nowhere without getting some 
on it, Every body’s a-taking of it every day; 
and as for them that’s detected, they’re made 
only by the common chaps as aint got our 
masheenery,”—and he glanced proudly at his 
well-mounted galvanic battery. “ All I wish 
is, that we could find some dodge for milling 
the edges better—it takes as much time now 
as all the rest of the work put together. 
Howsomever, I’ve sold no ot on ’em in 
Whitechapel and other places, since 1 saw 
you. And as for this here neighborhood, 
there’s scarcely a shop where they don’t deal 
in the. article more or less.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Niggle’s (which, I learned 
from his emblazoned door-posts, was the name 
of my respectable master),“ be as careful about 
these as you can. I am afraid it’s through 
some of our money that that young girl has 
beer found out,” 

“ Wot, the young ’ooman as has been re- 
manded so often at the p’lese court ?” 

“The same. I shall know all about it to- 


morrow. She is to be tried at the Old Bai- 


shumongeubame 


The next mo: he was ig business ; 
and, in his capacity of citizen, did not 
his duties in the court, where he arrived ex- 
actly two minutes before any of the other 
j en. 
en the prisoner was placed in the doek, 
I saw at once that she was the sister of my 
first r. She had attempted to pass 
two shillings at a grocer’s shop. She 
had denied all knowledge that the money was 
bad, but was notwithstanding arrested, exam- 
ined, and was committed for trial. Here, at 
the Old Bailey, the case was soon dispatched, 
The evidence was given in breathless haste ; 
the judge summed up in about six words, 
and the jury found the girl guilty. Her sen- 
tence was, however, a very short imprison- 
ment. 

It was my fortune to pass subsequently 
into the possession of man persons, from 
whom I learnt some particulars of the after- 
life of this family. The father survived his 
daughter’s conviction only a few days, The 
son was detained in custody; and as soon as 
his identity became established, charges were 
brought - iy him which led to his being 
transported. As for his sister—I was once, 
for a few hours, in a family where there was 
a governess of her name. I had no opportu- 
nity of knowing more; but—as her own 
nature would probably save her from the in- 
fluences to which she must have been subject- 
ed in jail—it is but just to suppose, that some 
person might have been found to brave the 
opinion of society, and to yield to one so 

entle, what the law calls “the benefit of a 

oubt.” - 

The changes which I underwent in the 
course of a few months were many and. vari- 
ous—now rattling carelessly in a cash-box; 
now loose in the pocket of some careless 
young fellow, who passed me at a theatre; 
then, perhaps, tied up carefully in the corner 
of a handkerchief, having become the sole 
stock-in-hand of some timid young girl. Once 
I was - by a father as a “tip” or present 
to his little boy; when, I need scarcely add, 
I found myself ignominiously spent in hard- 
bake ten minutes afterwards. On another oc- 
casion, I was (in company with a sixpence) 
handed to a poor womap, in payment for the 
making of adozen shirts. In this case I was 
so fortunate as to sustain an entire family, 
who were on the verge of starvation. Soon 
afterwards, I formed one of seven, the sole 
stock of a poor artist, who contrived to live 
upon my six companions for many days, He 
had reserved me until the last—I believe be- 
eause I was the brightest and best-looking of 
the whole; and when he was at last induced 
to change me, for some coarse description of 
Son to his and my own horror, I was discoy- 
ered! - 





ley, and I am on the jury, as it happens,” 
r. Niggles then departed to his suburban 


The poor fellow was driven from the shop ; 
but the tradesman, I am bound to say, did not 
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that I expected. 

» he tho my appearance 

he did not scruple to pass me 

as part of for a sovereign. 

Soon after this, somebody dro me on 

the pavement, where, however, I remained 

but a short time. I was picked up by a 

child, who ran instinctively into a shop for 

the purpose of making an investment in figs. 

But, coins of my class had been plentiful in 

that neighborhood, and the grocer was a sa- 

gaciousman. The result was, that the child 

went figless away, and that I—my edges curl 

as I record the humiliating fact—was nailed to 

the counter as an example to others. Here my 
eareer ended, and my biography closes. 


A SUPPLY OF COCKED HATS. 

N a new work entitled A Voyage to the Mau- 

ritius and Back, just published in London, we 
find the following capital story, from which it 
is apparent that the Chatham-street auction 

stem, even if ‘indigenous, is not peculiar to 

ew-York. The subject of the joke was an 
{ndian officer at the Cape, on leave of absence, 
and an inmate of the boarding-house where 
the writer was living. 

“The most singular character which Cape 
Town nted was a Major Holder, of the 
Bombay Army. In dress he was entirely 
unique. He wore invariably a short red shell 
jacket, thrown open, with a white waistcoat, 
and short but large white trousers, cotton 
stockings, and shoes; on his head a cocked-hat, 
with an upright red and white feather, the 
whole surmounted by a green silk umbrella, 
held painfully aloft to clear the feather: to 
this may be added a shirt-collar which acted 
almost as a pair of blinders on either side. In 
person he was ample, but somewhat shapeless; 
and he had a vast oblong face, which neither 
laughed nor showed any sign of animation 
whatever. The history of the Major’s cocked- 
hat was as follows. Strolling into an auction 
at Bombay, he was rather taken with the rea- 
sonable price of a cocked-hat, which the flip- 
pant auctioneer was recommending with all his 
ingenuity. ‘Going for six rupees—must be 
sold to pay the creditors. No advance upon 
six? Shall we say siccas®” In an evil hour 
the Major bid for the hat, left his address, and 
returned to his quarters, the happy possessor 
of a ‘bargain. Seated at b ast the next 
morning, a procession is observed approaching 
the house; four men carrying a large packing- 
ease slung to a pole, and headed by a half 
caste, with a small paper in his hand. 

“«Major Holder, sar, brought you the cock- 
ed-hats, sir; all sound and good, sar; wish 
live long to wear out, sar. Here leel’ bill, 
which feel obleege you pay, sar.’ Whergupon 
he puts into the hands of the astounded com- 
mander a document, headed ‘Major Thomas 
Holder, of H. E. L C.’s — Regt., Dr. to estate 
of — and Co., bankrupts, for seventy-two cock- 
ed-hats, purchased at auction,’ &., &c., &c. 

“Tt was in vain that the Major remonstrated 








predicament in which 
appealed to the 

auctioneer—to the company t; i 

too good a joke, and they would have given it 

against him under almost any circumstances. 

“Major Holder was a rigid economist; he 
had almost a mind which admitted but one idea 
at a time, and, indeed, not very often that. He 
was possessed of six dozen of cocked-hats, and 
they must be worn out. Being mostly in com- 
mand of his own regiment, he had unlimited 
choice as to his own head-dress; so he com- 
menced the task at once. From thenceforth 
all other hats or caps were to him matters of 
history. At the economical rate of two hats @ 
year, he might safely calculate upon being 
much advanced in life before the case was ex- 
hausted. ‘True, there were drawbacks: he 
was much consulted about auctions by his 
friends; many inquiries made of him on that 
point; bills of auction, and especially any thing 
relating to cocked-hats, forwarded to him by 
the kind attention of acquaintance; and a ques- 
tion very currently put to him by the ensigns 
was ‘Tom, how are you off for hats? 

“ The interest taken in the Major’s hats was 
far from dying, even after the lapse of years: 
the less likely to do so, indeed, from the cir- 
cumstance of their forming some in history ; 
as, ‘Such a one got leave in Tom’s fourth hat; 
or, ‘I hope to be off before Tom changes his 
hat;’ or, ‘Pll make you a bet that Jack’s mar- 
ried before another hat’s gone.’ When this 
individual arrived at the Cape he was .under- 
stood to be in his fifteenth hat : but there occur- 
red some confusion in the Major’s chronology ; 
for it was understood that, owing to the prac- 
tical jokes played there, no less than three hats 
were expended during the short month of his 
stay. To correct this, he adopted the plan of 
sitting upon his hat at dinner; but as he wore 
no tails to his jacket, and left the feather pro- 
truding behind, it had to a stranger the appear- 
ance of being a natural appendage to his per- 


son.” 


he was placed; in vain he 





BUYING DONKEYS AT SMITHFIELD. 

(Fe of the brothers Mayhew is publishing 

in London, (and the Harpers are reprinting 
it in New-York) a serial work under 
of London Labor and London Poor, similar in 
design to the sketches of trades and occupa- 
tions a year or two ago printed in the Tribune. 
It is in as lively a vein as may be, but such an 
anatomy is unavoidably sometimes repulsive. 
The authors perhaps endanger the designed 
effect of their performance by attempting to 
invest it with the attractions of quaintness and 
humor. We quote from the second part the 
arty description of coster-mongers in the 
Smithfield market : 

“The donkeys standing for sale are ranged 
ina long line on both sides of the race course, 
their white velvety noses resting on the wood- 
en rail they are tied to. Many of them wear 
their blinkers and head-harness, and others are 
ornamented with ribands fastened in their hal- 
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C0! and shouting at the 
r still beasts, to make them prance. Some- 
party of: two or three will be seen 
examining one of these ‘ Jerusalem 
passing their hands down his legs or 
ooking on, while the proprietor’s ash 
on the patient brute’s back, 

za dull hollow sound. As you walk in 
of a long line of donkeys, the lads seize 
the animals by their nostrils and show their 
ing if you ‘want a hass, sir, 
ting the creature to be ‘five 
Dealers are quarrel- 


ny 
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jae’ 
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goods. ‘A hearty man,’ shouted one pro- 
prietor, pointing to his rival’s stock, ‘could eat 
three sich tt as yourn ata meal! One 
fellow, stading hind his steed, shouts as he 
strikes, ‘Here’s the real Britannia metal ;’ 
whilst another asks, ‘Who’s for the pride of 
the market? and then process to flip ‘the 
pride’ with the whip till she clears away the 
mob with her kickings. Here, standing by its 
mother, will be a shaggy little colt, with a 
group of ragged boys fondling it and lifting it 
in their arms from the poaaare | 
“During all this the shouts of the drivers 
and runners fill the air, as they rush past each 
other on the race course. Now a tall fellow, 
dragging a donkey after him, runs by, crying, 


as he cha in amongst the mob, ‘ Hulloa! 


hulloa! Hi! hi! his mate, with his long coat- 


tails flying in the wind, hurrying after him and 
roaring, between his blows, ‘Keem up!’” 





From the Leader. 


TO LAYARD, DISCOVERER OF BABYLON 
AND NINEVEH. 
N° harps, no choral voices, may enforce, 

The words I utter. Thebes and Elis heard 
Those harps, those voices, whence high men rose higher ; 
And nations crowned the singer who crowned them. 
His days are over. Better men than his 
Live among us: and must they live unsung 
Because deaf ears flap round them? or because 
Gold lies along the shallows of the world, 

And vile han ther it? My song shall rise, 
Although none or hear it: rise it shall, 
And swell along the wastes of Nineveh 

And Babylon, until it reach to thee, 

Layard ! who raisest cities from the dust, 

Who driest Lethe up amid her shades, 

And pourest a fresh stream on arid sands, 

And rescuest thrones and nations, fanes and gods, 
From conquering Time: he sees thee, and turns back. 
The weak and slow Power pushes past the wise, 

And lifts them up in triumph to her car: 
They, to keep firm the seat, sit with flat palms 
Upon the cushion, nor look once beyond 
To cheer thee on thy road. In vain are won 
. The spoils; another carries them away ; 
The stranger seeks them ijn another lan 
Torn piecemeal from thee. But no stealthy step 
Can intercept thy glory. 
Tus raised 


His head on ruins: he of Macedon 
Crumbled them, with their dreamer, into dust ! 
God gave thee power above them, far above; 
Power to raise up those whom they overthrew, 
Power to show mortals that the kings they serve 
ww each other, like the shapeless forms, 
And unsubstantial, which pursue pursued 
In every drop of water, and devour 
Devoured, perpetual round the crystal globe.” 
Watrer Savace Lanpor. 


* Seen through a solar microscope. 





From Household Words. 
PHYSIOLOGY OF INTEMPERANCE. 
“ (\NE glass more,” exclaimed mine host of 
the Garter. “A bumper. at ing! 
No true knight ever went away without ‘ 
stirrup-cup.’ 

“Good,” cried a merry-faced guest; “ but 
the Age of Chivalry is gone, that of wa- 
ter-drinkers and teetotallers has succeeded. 
Temperance societies have been imported from 
America, and grog nearly thrown overboard by 
the British Navy.” 

“Very properly so,” observed a Clergyman 
who sat at the table. “The accidents which oc- 
cur from drunkenness on board ship may be so 
disastrous on the high seas, and the punishment 
necessary to suppress this vice is so revolting, 
that the most experienced naval officers have 
recommended the allowance of grog, served 
both to officers and men in our Navy, to be re- 
duced one-half. In America, as well as in our 
own Merchant Service, vessels sail out of harbor 
on the Temperance principle ; not a particle of 
spirits is allowed on board; and the men 
throughout the voyage are reported to con- 
tinue healthy and able-bodied. Tea is an ex- 
cellent substitute; many of our old seamen 
prefer it to grog.” 

“That may be,” exclaimed the merry-faced 
guest. “ Horses have been brought to eat oys- 
ters ; and on the Coromandel coast, Bishop He- 
ber says, they get fat when fed on fish. Sheep 
have been trained up, during a voyage, to eat 
animal food, and refused, when put ashore, to 
crop the dewy greensward. When honest 
Jack renounces his grog, and, after reefing top- 
sails in a gale of wind, goes below deck to 
swill down a domestic dish of tea, after the 
fashion of Dr. Samuel Johnson at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
I greatly fear the character of our British sea- 
men will degenerate. In the glorious days of 
Lord Nelson, the observation almost passed 
into a proverb, that the man who loved his 
grog always made the best sailor. Besides, in 
rough and stormy weather, when men have 
perhaps been splicing the mainbrace, and ex- 
posed to the midnight cold and damp, the 
stimulus of grog is surely necessary to support, 
if not restore, the vital eure * sf 

“ Not in the least,” rejoined the clergyman. 
“ Severe labor, even at sea, is better sustained 
without alcoholic liquors; and the depressing 
effects of exposure to cold and wet weather 
best counteracted by a hot mess of cocoa or 
coffee served with biscuit or the usual allow- 
ance of meat. In fact,I have lately read, with 
considerable satisfaction, a prize essay by an 
accomplished physician, in which he proves that 
alechal acts as a poison on the nervous system, 
and that we can dispense entirely with 
of stimulants. 

“ Not exactly so,” observed a physician, who 
was of the party. “Life itself exists only by 
stimulation; the air we breathe, the food we 
eat, the desires and emotions which excite the 
mind to activity, are all so many forms of phy- 
sical and mental stimuli. If the atmosphere 
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were deprived of its oxygen, the blood would 
to acquire those stimulating properties 
excite the action of the heart, and sus- 
tain the Saeed ; — if the daily food of 
men were ived of certain’ necessary stimu- 
lating adjuncts, the digestive or 


would no 


is strikingly exemplified by the fact, that 
animals, in their wild state, will traverse, in- 
stinctively, immense tracts of country in pur- 
suit of it ; for example, to the salt-pans of Af- 
rica and America; and it is a curious circum- 
stance that one of the ill effects produced by 
withholding this stimulant from the human 
body is the generation of worms. The ancient 
laws of Holland condemned men, as a severe 
punishment, to be fed on bread unmixed with 
salt; and the effect was horrible; for these 
wretched crinfinals are reported to have been 
devoured by worms, engendered in their own 
stomach. Now, I look upon alcohol to be, un- 
der certain circumstances, as healthful and pro- 
per a stimulant to the digestive organs as salt, 
when taken in moderation, whether in the form 
of malt liquor, wine, or spirits and water. 
When taken to excess, it may act upon the ner- 
vous system as a poison; but the most harm- 
less solids or fluids may, by being taken to ex- 
cess, be rendered poisonous. Indeed, it has 
been truly observed, that ‘medicines differ 
from poisons, only in their doses.’ Alcoholic 
stimulants, artificially and excessively imbibed, 
are, doubtless, deleterious.” 
“ The subject,” observed the host, filling his 
lass, and passing the bottle, “is a curious one. 
he port before us, at all events, is not poison, 
and { csatees that so ignorant am I dite 
matters, that I would like to know something 
_ this alcohol which is so much spoken 
oO! ” 


“ The explanation is not difficult,” answered 
the Doctor. “ Alcohol is simply derived by fer- 
mentation, or distillation, from substances of 
fluids containing sugar; in other words, the 
matter of sugar, when subjected to a certain 
temperature, undergoes a change, and the ele- 
ments of which the sugar was previously com- 
posed enter into a new combination, which 
constitutes the fluid named Alcohol, or Spirits 
of Wine. Raymand Lully, the alchemist, 
(thirteenth century,) is said. to have given it 
the name of Alcohol; but the art of obtaining 
it was, in that age of darkness and superstition, 
kept a profound mystery. When it became 
more known, physicians prescribed it only asa 
medicine, and imagined that it had the impor- 
tant property of prolonging life, upon which 
account they designated it ‘ Aqua Vite,’ or the 
* Water of life,’ and the French, to this day, 
call their Cognac ‘ Eau de Vie.’” 

“Tt is a remarkable circumstance,” observed 
the Clergyman, filling his glass, “that there is 
hardly any nation, however rude and destitute 





= invention, ber re pay co in discov- 
ng some com ion of an marin | na- 
pai and it would appear, that nearly all the 
herbs, and roots, and fruits on the face of the 
earth have been, in some way or other, sacrificed 
onthe shrine of Bacchus. All the different 
destined for the support of man; corn of eve- 
ry description ; pomre roots, potatoes, carrots, 
turnips; grass itself, as in 3 ap- 
ples, pears, cherries, and even the delicious 
juice of the peach, have been pressed into this - 
service ; nay, so inexhaustible appear to be the 
resources of art, that a vinous spirit has been 
obtained by distillation from milk itself.” 

“ Milk !” cried the merry-faced guest. “Can 
alcohol be obtained from mother’s milk?” * 

“ Very probably,” continued the Cl 
“The Tartars and Calmucks obtain a vinous 
spirit from the distillation of mares’ and cows’ 
milk ; and, as far as I can recollect, the process 
consists in allowing the milk first to remain in 
untanned skins, sewed together, until it sours 
and thickens. This they agitate until a thick 
cream appears on the surface, which they give 
to their guests, and then, from the skimmed 
milk that remains, they draw off the spirits.” 

“ Exactly so,” observed the Doctor, “ but it 
is worthy of notice, that a Russian chemist 
discovered that if this milk were deprived of 
its butter and cheese, the whey, although it 
contains the whole of the sugar of milk, will 
not undergo vinous fermentation.” 

“ These facts,” observed the host, “are in- 
teresting, but they are more curious than use- 
ful. The alcohol, I presume, from whatever 
source it be derived, is chemically the same 
thing ; how, then, does it happen that some 
wines, containing precisely the same quantity of 
alcohol, intoxicate more speedily than others ?” 

“ The reason,” explained the Doctor, “ is sim- 
ply this. We must regard all wines, even the 
very wine we are — not as a simple mix- 
ture, but as a compound holding the matter of 
sugar, mucilaginous, and extractive principles 
contained in the grape juice, in intimate combi- 
nation with the alcohol. Accordingly, the more 
quickly the real spirit is set free from this com- 
bination, the more rapidly are intoxicating ef- 
fects produced ; and this is the reason why wines 
containing the same quantity of aleohol have 
different intoxicating powers. Thus, cham- 
pagne intoxicates very quickly. Now this wine 
contains comparatively only a small quantity 
of alcohol; but this escapes from the froth, or 
bubbles of carbonic acid gas, as it reaches the 
surface, carrying along with it all the aroma 
which is so agreeable to the taste. The liquor 
in the glass then becomes vapid. This has 
been clearly proved. The froth of champagne 
has been collected under a glass bell, and con- 
densed by surrounding the vessel with ice ; the 
alcohol has then been found condensed within 
the glass. The object, therefore, of rg 
pagne—or rather, the effect produced by this 
operation—is to repress its tendency to effer- 
vesce, whereby a smaller quantity of alcohol is 
taken with each glass. Wines containing the 
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for, as Dr. Paris clearly shows, 
an excess of certain acids, a 
ot n takes place in the stom- 

ich itself, which will cause flatulency and a 


variety of unpleasant a In 

a fluid load remains in the stomach, to 

a slow and painful form of digestion.” 

bd in whatever shape you introduce it,” 
remarked the host, “ whether disguised as wine, 
or in the form of brandy, whiskey, or gin-and- 
water, it matters not—I wish to have a clear 
idea of the immediate effects of alcohol upon 


the li system.” 

“Well! said the Doctor, “ it can very easily 
be deseribed. When you swallow a glass— 
ioe wv Sl + geo ee rng pw gtimulat- 

id, upon entering into the stomach, ex- 
p> Sa SON vasesls end nerves of its inter- 
nal lining coat, which causes an increased flow 
of blood and nervous energy to this part. The 
consequence is, that the internal membrane of 
the stomach becomes highly reddened and in- 
jected, just as if inflammation had already been 
gm by the presence of the stimulant. 

us far you probably follow me :—but this is 
not all 
80 
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e vessels thus excited have an ab- 
power; they suck up (as it were) and 

tly into the stream of the circulation 
a portion (at all events) of the alcohol which 
thusirritates them. The result is, that alcohol 
is thus mixed with the blood and brought into 
immediate contact with the minute structure 
of all the different organs of the body.” 

“But how,” asked the merry-faced guest, 
“can this be known? Who ever saw into the 
stomach of a living man ?” 

“ Strange as it may appear to you, that has 
been done, and all the circumstances connect- 
ed with the digestion of solids and fluids in 
the stomach have been very accurately ob- 
served. It happened, in the year 1822, that a 
young Canadian, named Alexis St. Martin, 
was argperces | wounded by the discharge of 
a musket, which carried away a portion of his 
ribs, perforating and exposing the interior of 
the stomach. After the poor fellow had un- 
dergone much suffering, all the injured parts 
became sound, excepting the perforation into 
the stomach, which remained some two and a 
half inches in circumference; and upon this 
unfortunate individual his physician, Dr. Beau- 
mont, when he was sufficiently well, made a 
series of very careful observations, which have 
determined a great variety of important points 
connected with the physiology of digestion. 
Fluids introduced into the stomach rapidly 
disappeared, being taken up by these vessels 
and carried into the system. We cannot, 
therefore, be surprised to hear that so subtile 
and penetrating a fluid as aleohol should very 
icity find its way into all the tissues of the 
body. Its presence may be smelt in the breath 
of ity og addicted to spirituous liquors, as 
well-as in their secretions generally.” 





«“ But to what do 


“To the excess of carbon,” answered the 
Doctor, * which is thus introduced inte the 
system; and explains he the liver, in hard 
p aed is generally found diseased.” 

“How so? inquired the host. “T have 
heard of the * gin liver.’” 

“Tt is well Known that a long are in 
India,” interpo: the Clergyman, “ will give 
rise to enlargement and induration of this or- 


“ And for the same reason,” answered the 
Doctor, “ the liver acts as a substitute for the 
lungs—just as the skin acts vicariously for the 
kidneys.” 

“Not a word of this do I understand,” said 
the merry-faced guest. 

“ Well, then,” continued the Doctor, “I 
will endeavor to explain it. By a wonderful 
on. of nature, which appears to come un- 

er the law of compensation, when one organ, 
by reason of decay, is unable to perform its 
functions, another undertakes its functions, 
and, to a certain extent, supplies its place. 
You all know that blind mF acquire a pre- 
ternatural delicacy in the sense of touch, which 
did not escape the philosophical observation of 
Wordsworth, who speaks of 

Still couchant—an awe ay 
And an eye practised like the blind man’s teuch.” 

Now, it is the office of the vessels of the skin 
to throw off by perspiration the watery parts 
of the blood; the kidneys do the same; and 
under a great variety of circumstances which 
must be familiar to all, these organs frequent- 
ly act vicariously for one another. The office 
of the liver, and the lungs also, is in like man- 
ner to throw off carbon from the system, and 
when during a residence in a tropical climate 
the lungs are unable, from the state of the at- 
mosphere, to perform their functions, the liver 
acting vicariously for this organ is stimulated 
to undue activity, and becomes consequent! 
diseased. Applying these remarks to the s ink 
drinker, it is obvious that the excess of carbon 
introduced into the system by alcohol is thrown 
upon the liver, and by stimulating it to undue 
activity produces a state of inflammation.” 

“This I understand,” observed the Clergy- 
man, “ but how does it act upon the brain? 
Does the alcohol itself aetnally become ab- 
sorbed, and enter into the substance of the 
brain ?” 

“The effect of an excess of carbon, in the 
blood-vessels of the brain, is to produce sleep 
and stupor ; hence the drunkard breathes thick, 
and snores spasmodically, and after this state, 
ends in confirmed apoplexy and death—just as 
dogs become insensible when held over the 
Grotto del Cane, in Italy, where they inhale 
this deleterious gas. But in addition to this 
it has been clearly proved, that alcohol does 
enter into the substance of the brain, for it has 
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been detected by the smell, upon examining 
the brain of etna whe have died drunk ; 
besides which, alcohol, after having been in- 
uced by way of experiment, into the body 
of a living dog, has afterwards been procured 
absolutely as alcohol by distillation from the 
ey of the brain. It is so subtile a _ 
that Liebig says it permeates every tissue o 
., the body.” si 
! _ “Bat how do you explain the circumstance 
‘; that death sometimes happens suddenly after 
' drinking spirits,” asked the host, “ before there 
can be time for absorption to take place ?” 

“T remember, not many years ago,” inter- 
rupted the merry-faced guest, “a water-man, 
in attendance at the cab-stand at the top of the 
Haymarket, for a bribe of five shillings, tossed 
off a bottle of gin, upon which he dropped 
down insensible, and soon died.” 

“This may clearly be accounted for,” ob- 
served the Doctor. “The stomach, as I pre- 
mised, is plentifully supplied with nerves, and 
is connected with one of the great nervous 
centres in the body, so that a sudden impres- 
sion produced upon these nerves, by the intro- 
duction of a quantity of such stimulus, gives a 
shock to the whole nervous system, which 
completely overpowers it. From the centre 
to the circumference it acts like a stroke of 
lightning, and the death is often instantaneous. 
A draught of iced water taken when the sys- 
tem has been overheated by exertion, by danc- 
ing or otherwise, has been known to be imme- 
diately fatal. The physiological action—or 
rather the ‘ shock’ upon the nervous system, is 
in both cases the same—violent mental emo- 
tion will in like manner suspend the action of 
the heart and produce instant death. These 
are the terrors of alcohol, when drank to ex- 
cess; but the health of the habitual tippler is 
sure to be undermined; his hands become 
tremulous, he is unsteady in his gait, his com- 

lexion becomes sallow, and all his mental 
ulties ually impaired.” 

“To what, may I ask,” inquired the merry- 
faced guest, “do you attribute the circum- 
stance of the trembling hand recovering its 
steadiness, after taking a glass of spirits in the 
morning after a debauch ; ‘ hair of the dog,’ as 
it is called, ‘ that bit overnight ?” 

“ Action and reaction is the great law of 
the animal economy,” replied the Doctor; 
“ over stimulation will always produce a cor- 
responding degree of depression; when, there- 
fore, the nervous system has been over-excited 
by alcoholic — the usual amount of ner- 
vous energy which is necessary to give tone 
to the muscular system is wanting, and. then 
a stimulus gives a fillip to the nervous centres, 
which restores the nervous powers to the ex- 
tremities. When this state of things, how- 
ever, has been permitted to go on, and the 
brain has been frequently brought under al- 
coholic influence, its structure becomes affect- 
ed, and a slow and very insidious inflammation 





takes place, which terminates in a softening of 
its sul This mischief may proceed for | 


a considerable period without being suspected, 
but on a sudden delirium tremens may super- 
vene, which will terminate, perhaps, in paraly- 
sis— ps death !” Z 

“To what, Doctor,” inquired the Clergy- 
man, “do you attribute the mental pleasures 
of intoxication ? a thie be explained upon 

siological principles ? 

ry oe a think,” answered the Doctor. 
“ All inebriating agents have a two-fold aetion 
—as I have already pointed out—first, on the 
circnlation; and secondly, on the nervous sys- 
tem. There can be no doubt that the 
becomes endowed with increased energy when 
the circulation through the brain is moderately 
quickened. This has been proved by observa- 
tion. The case has been reported of a person 
who having lost by disease a part of the skull 
and its investments, a corresponding portion of 
brain was open to inspection. In a state of 
dreamless sleep the brain lay motionless with- 
in the skull; but when dreams occurred, as 
reported by the patient, then the quantity of 
blood was observed to flow with ine ra- 
pidity, causing the brain to move and protrude 
out of the skull. When perfectly awake, and 
engaged in active thought, then the blood 
again was sent with increased force to the 
brain, and the protrusion was still greater, 
Under all circumstances, increased circulation 
through the brain gives rise to mental excite- 
ment, and sometimes to an unusual lucidity of 
ideas, It is observed in the early stages of 
fever, and even in the dying—and this accounts 
for the clearing up of the mind which some- 
times occurs in the last moments of life—what 
is called familiarly ‘the lightening before 
death.’” 

“ That,” observed the Cle “is a very 
curious circumstance, which I firmly believe ; 
and you account for this, if I understand your 
meaning, by explaining that the blood which 
no longer circulates in the extremities, which 
may have become cold, flows with inereased 
impetus through the brain.” 

“Exactly so,” replied the Doctor; “and 
upon this very principle, the rapidity of ideas, 
and the pleasurable mental excitement attend. 
ing that temporary state of intellectual exalta- 
tion, depends on the increased rapidity of the 
flow of blood through the brain; but when 
this becomes carried to too great an extent, 
and the rapidity of the current disturbs the 
healthy condition of the brain, then the mani- 
festations of the mind necessarily become im- 
paired. the ideas are no longer under the con- 
trol of the reasoning faculty, and the bodily 
organs, usually under the dominion of the 
will, no longer obey its mandates. This I be- 
lieve to be the true theory of mental intoxica- 
tion.” 

“But there are many cireumstances,” ob- 
served the host, “which may s celerate or re- 
tard this excitement.” 

6 Certainly,” continued the Doctor; “ per 
sons who join the social board already elated 
with some good news, or cause of unusual 














inebriation ; for which reason, persons 
por ya their superiors, under cireum- 
stances which render it necessary they should 
maintain the a of being always well 
conducted, with impunity more 
they otherwise could, if they did not impose 
upon themselves this consciousness of self- 
government. We also observe the influence 
of the mind, in controlling, and, indeed, putting 
an end to a fit of intoxication, by making, 
doubtless; an impression on the heart and cau- 
sation, when a sense of danger, or a piece of 
good or bad news, sudden y communicated, 
sobers a person on a sudden. 

“TI have heard,” observed the merry-faced 
guest, “that moving about—changing from 
one seat into another—will check the effects 

of ap a and I have known persons who 
have left a social party perfectly sober, become 
suddenly tipsy in the open air. How is this 
to be explained ?” 

* Precisely on the same principle,” answered 
the Doctor, “upon leaving an overheated 
room, on your returning homewards, you ex- 

yourself to an atmosphere many degrees 
Below that you have just left. The cold checks 
the circulation on the surface of the body ; the 
blood is driven inwards; it accumulates, con- 
sequently, in the internal organs; and some- 
times its pressure is such on the brain, as to 
produce on a sudden the very last stage of 
intoxication. The limbs refuse to support their 
burthen, aud the person falls down in a state 
of profound insensibility.” 

“T have recently,” said the host, “read in 
the Police Reports several cases of this de- 
scription; and imagined that some narcotic 
drug must have been mixed with the liquor 
drank by such persons. Adulterations of some 
sort must go on to a frightful extent in gin- 


“Not by any means,” answered the Doctor, 
“to the extent you suppose. It is said that 
the spirit dealer makes his whisky or gin bead 
by adding a little turpentine to it. Well! 
what then? Turpentine is a very healthy 
diuretic. It is given to infants to kill worms 
in very lar, oses. Then, again, vitriol is 
spoken of; but so strong is sulphuric acid, that 
it would clearly render these spirits quite un- 
palatable. I do not affirm that the art of adul- 
teration may not occasionally be had recourse 
to, even with criminal intentions, for such 
cases have been brought under the notice of 
the authorities ; but I do not believe the prac- 
tice is so Pym as some persons suppose. I 
apprehend dilution is a more general means 
of fraud.” 

“Tt has often occurred to me,” said the 
, “that our municipal regulations 


Clergyman 
might, on this subject, be much improved. Our 






much it may be overproof, which alone 
lates the Government duty; but for the 
of the public health I would go further than 
this. Ifa butcher be found se unhealthy 
meat ; a fishmonger, bad fish ; or a baker cheat 
in the weight of bread, they severally have 
their goods confiscated, and are fined; and so 


ow 
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than | far the public is protected. But the authori- 


ties seem not to care what description of poi- 
son is sold across the counter of gin-palaces— 
an evil which may easily be remedied. I would 
put the licensed victualler on the same level 
with the butcher and fishmonger: and if he 
were found selling adulterated spirits, and the 
charge were proved against him by the same 
having been fairly enalyedh he, too, should be 
liable to be fined, or even lose his license. The 
public health is, upon this point, at present, . 
utterly unprotected.” . 

“Some such measure,” observed the host, 
“ might be advantageously adopted ; but I con- 
fess that I do not advocate the prohibition prin- 
ciple ; instead of preaching a Crusade against 
the use of any particular article, whether of 
necessity or comfort, let us educate the people, 
and improve their social condition by inculeat- 
ing sound moral principles; they will soon 
learn that habits of industry and temperance 
can alone insure them and their children hap- 
piness and prosperity ; and in so doing you 
will teach a sound, practical — lesson.” 

“ But,” interrupted the Clergyman, “if we 
continue the conversation longer, we shall our- 
selves become transgressors ; the ‘ stirrup-cup” 
is drained; much remains doubtless to be said 
respecting the evils, physical and moral, which 
arise from intemperance; but let us now ad- 
journ.” 

“With all m 
“ and now, ‘ to all 


heart!” exclaimed the host, 
and each, a fair good night.’” 





From ‘‘ Rambles beyond Railways :” by W. Wilkie Collins, 
author of *’ Antonina.” 


MINING UNDER THE SEA. 

ib complete mining equipment, with candles 
stuck by lumps of clay to their felt hats, 
the travellers have painfully descended by per- 
pendicular ladders and along dripping-wet 
rock passages, fathoms down into pitchy dark- 
ness; the miner who guides them cails a halt. 
We are now four hundred yards out under 
the bottom of the sea, and twenty fathoms or 
a hundred and twenty feet below the sea level. 
Coast-trade vessels are sailing over our heads. 
Two hundred and forty feet beneath us men 
are at work; and there are galleries deeper 
yet even below that. The extraordinary posi- 
tion down the face of the cliff, of the engines 
and other works on the surface at Botallack, is 
now explained. The mine is not excavated like 
other mines under the land, but under the sea. 
Having communicated these particulars, the 
miner next tells us to keep strict silence and 





listen. We obey him, sitting speechless and 
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motionless. If the reader could only have be- 
held us now, dressed in our copper-colored 
garments, huddled close together in a mere 
cleft of subterranean rock, with flame burning 
on our heads and darkness enveloping our 
limbs, he must certainly have ed, with- 
out any violent stretch of fancy, that he was 
looking down upon a conclave of gnomes. 

After listening for a few moments, a distant 
unearthly noise becomes faintly audible,—a 
long, low, mysterious moaning, that never 
changes, that is felt on the ear as well as heard 
by it; a sound that might proceed from some 
incalculable distance, from some far invisible 
height; a sound unlike any thing that is 
heard on the upper ground in the free air of 
heaven; a sound so sublimely mournful and 
still, so ghostly and impressive when listened 
to in the subterranean recesses of the earth, 
that we continue instinctively to hold our 
peace, as if enchanted by it, and think not of 
communicating to each other the strange awe 
and astonishment which it has inspired in us 
both from the very first. 

At last the miner speaks again, and tells us 
that what we hear is the sound of the surf 
lashing the rocks a hundred and twenty feet 

-above us, and of the waves that are breaking 
on the beach beyond. The tide is now at the 
flow, and the sea is in no extraordinary state 
of agitation: so the sound is low and distant 
just at this period. But when storms are at 
their height, when the ocean hurls mountain 
after mountain of water on the cliffs, then the 
noise is terrific ; the roaring heard down here 
in the mine is so inexpressibly fierce and awful 
that the boldest men at work are afraid to con- 
tinue their labor; all ascend to the surface to 
breathe the upper air and stand on the firm 
earth ; dreading, though no such catastrophe 
has ever happened yet, that the sea will break 
in on them if they remain in the caverns below. 

Hearing this, we get up to look at the rock 
above us. We are able to stand upright in 
the position we now occupy; and, flaring our 
candles hither and thither in the darkness, can 

see the bright pure copper streaking the dark 
ceiling of the gallery in every direction. Lumps 
of ooze, of the most lustrous green color, tra- 
versed by a natural network of thin red veins 
of iron, appear here and there in large irre- 
gular patches, over which water is dripping 
slowly and incessantly in certain places. This 
is the salt water percolating through invisible 
crannies in the rock. On stormy days it spirts 
out furiously in thin continuous streams. Just 
over our heads we observe a wooden plug of 
the thickness of a man’s leg; there is a hole 
here, and the plug is all that we have to keep 
out the sea. 

Immense wealth of metal is contained in the 
roof of this gallery, throughout its whole 
length; but it remains, and will always remain, 
untouched: the miners dare not take it, for it 
is part, and a great part, of the rock which 
forms their only protection against the sea, and 
which has been so far worked away here that 





its thickness is limited to an average of 
feet only between the water and the 
which we now stand, No one knows 
might be the consequence of another day’s la- 
bor with the pick-axe on any part of it. This 
information is rather startling when communi- 
cated at the depth of four hundred and twenty 
feet under ground. We should decidedly have 
sore ra to receive it in the counting-house. 
+ makes us pause for an instant, to the miner’s 
infinite amusement, in the very act of knock- 
ing away about an inch of ore from the rock, 
as a memento of Botallack. Having, however, 
ventured, on reflection, to assume the respon- 
sibility of ne our defence against the 
sea by the length and breadth of an inch, we 
secure our piece of copper, and next proceed to 
discuss the propriety of descending two hundred 
and forty feet more of ladders, for the sake of 
visiting that part of the mine where the men 
are at work. 

Two .or three causes concur to make us 
doubt the wisdom of going lower. There isa 
hot, moist, sickly vapor, floating about us, 
which becomes more oppressive every moment ; 
we are already perspiring at every pore, as we 
were told we should, and oe faces, 
jackets, and trousers, are all more or less co- 
vered with a mixture of mud, tallow, and iron- 
drippings, which we can feel and smell much 
more acutely than is exactly desirable. We 
= the — what cy is to see lower down. 

ze replies, nothing but men breaking ore 
with pickaxes: the galleries of the mine are 
alike, however deep they may Fo; when you 
have seen one, you have seen all. 

The answer decides us: we determine to 
get back to the surface. 





From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE COSTUME OF THE FUTURE. 

UR business is with male attire, and it would 

be ungallant to introduce, merely in a pa- 
renthesis, the subject of ladies’ dress, or we 
might pause to congratulate them and our- 
selves upon the very reasonable and natural 
costume which they have enjoyed for some 
time. The portraits of the present day are 
not disfigured by the towering head-gear, the 
long waists and hoops against which Reynolds 
had to contend, nor by the greater variety of 
hideous fashions, including the no-waist, the 
tight clinging skirt, the enormous bows of 
hair, and the balloon or leg-of-mutton sleeves, 
which at various periods interfered with the 
highest efforts of Lawrence. The present dress 
differs slightly from that of the best ages ; and 
Vandyke or Lely, if summoned to paint the 
fair ladies of the Court of Queen Victoria, 
would find little they could wish to alter in 
the arrangement of their costume. But what 
would they say to the gentlemen? 

They would miss the rich materials, the va- 
of color and of make, and the flowi 
es to which they were accustomed, 
would find, instead of them every body going 
about in a plain, uniform, close-fitting garb, 
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po gree it is le to contrive a 


dress out of the most simple fa- 
- and are by no means 
morse Rag 


in dress. en Oli- 
spending more than would 
pay a modern gentleman’s tailor’s bill for a 
le of upon a single coat of cherry- 
the misfortune to stain it 
he was obliged to go 
on it, and always to hold his hat (in 
this instance of some use) before the fatal 
He could not afford to have ano- 
new coat, and yet this expensive and un- 
fortunate piece of finery was every bit as ugly, 
if not oe a, than 4 lain black ig — 
le-green cloth coat of this age e long 
shoes, — toes, and other trv fash- 
ions of the middle ages, must all of them have 
been expensive; and it was by inefficient 
sumptuary laws that it was attempted to put 
them down. The draperies which we admire 
on an Etrusean vase were of the coarsest 
woollen: and the possession of silken stuffs in 
abundance has not tended to make the Chi- 
nese national dress better than what we know 
it to be. 

Of coats, the frock is better than the even- 
ing or dress-coat, It fulfils the purpose of a 
garment more completely, and when buttoned 
up is capable of protecting the chest. The tri- 
angular opening in front of the coat and waist- 
coat is, however, an absurdity. It leaves un- 
protected from cold and wet the very part 
which most requires protection. Pictorially, 
the larly-defined patch of white seen 
through it is always offensive; but its white- 
ness has one merit, if it really be white. The 
exposure of part of the linen worn under the 
tailor’s portion of the man’s dress makes atten- 
tion to its condition necessary ; and perhaps 
has contributed to the greater personal clean- 
liness which obtains among a coat-wearing 
than among a blouse-wearing population. 
Cleanliness is very truly reputed to be next to 
godliness, and it may be worth while making 
some sacrifice of convenience and taste for the 
sake of it: it belongs to morals rather than to 
esthetics, and should accordingly take prece- 
dence of any thing appertaining only to the 

itter. 


The tail or dress coat is evidently derived 
ftom the frock, or from something like the 
frock, by turning back the skirts. Remains of 
this process may be seen in the buttons which, 
without serving any useful purpose, still con- 
tinue to decorate the coat-tails in many mili- 
tary uniforms, and in servants’ liveries, and in 
those which, without being so remarkable, still 
adhere to the tails of an ordinary oat. 

j ent may be noticed a? Be 
in the well-known portraits of les 





tail-coat is certainly the worst of: the 
two, whether for utility or for appearance ; and 
so thought George IV., whose opinion, how- 
ever, in matters of taste, was not in 
good for much. This king, in his latter days, 
carried his aversion to it so far as to banish it 
entirely from his back, and from his presence 
for a time, during which he, and the persons 
immediately about him, wore a kind of frock 
coat in evening dress, But the public did not 
follow the royal lead, and the swallow-tails 
still flutter behind the wearer of an evening 
coat. 

Waistcoats do not call for much reproba- 
tion, except in the matter of the already-men- 
tioned white triangle, in which they err in 
company with the coats. But a good long 
waistcoat, buttoned up to the throat, is a vei 
useful and unexceptionable piece of attire, ‘A 
few years ago, people wore them of all kinds 
of color, and of all kinds of stuffs, silks, and 
velvet; now, however, black is your only 
wear, with perhaps an occasional license to as- 
sume the white waistcoat, which was once as- 
sociated with that exceedingly frivolous and 
now Ane meas party who were called ‘ Young 


En 

ae are so sensible and convenient a 
portion of attire that little can be said against 
them. It is a form of covering for the legs 
well fitted for the inhabitants of a cold and 
variable climate, and hardly differs from what 
may be seen on the figures of the Gauls on 
Trajan’s Column, and other monuments of an- 
tiquity. In practical convenience, they far 
surpass their shorter rivals, which also require 
continuation by stockings to complete the pur- 
pose of clothing the leg. Buttons at the knee 
are a great nuisance, and probably were what 
chiefly contributed to the melancholy determi- 
nation of a certain gentleman in the last cen- 
tary, who found his existence —— 
and put an end to it with his own hand. Life, 
he said, was made up of nothing but buttoning 
and unbuttoning ; and so he shot himself one 
morning in his dressing-gown and slippers, be- 
fore the intolerable burden of the uy com- 
menced, 

Trousers are t levellers. The legs of 
Achilles and of Thersites would share the 
same fate in them, and both would in modern 
London be as well entitled to the epithet of 
« well-trousered,” as the former alone was to 
that of ‘well-greaved’ before Troy. Probably 
the majority of mankind are but too well con- 
tent with this result, as there are few who 
could emulate Mr. Cruikshanks in James 
Smith’s song of names, who 

“__.. sie! into ten thousand a year 
By showing his leg to an he - 
and the trouser is therefore likely to be a per 
manent article in the wardrobe, so that its con- 
tinued existence must be taken as a datum or 
postulate in any discussion upon vestimentary 
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reform. This, it must be allowed, makes any 
reform to avi ue costume out o 
the question; for not only is the loose trou- 
ser itself hostile to the fit display of the lower 
limbs, but it interferes with the use of any 
such dress as the military habit of the Ro- 
mans, or the Highland kilt, or the short tunic 
with which we are familiar on the stage in cos- 
tumed plays, where no particular accuracy as 
to place or time is affected. The effect of the 
combination may often be noticed in the dress 
of little boys, who may be seen wearing trou- 
sers under such a tunic, reaching to the knee 
or a little above it. The horizontal line which 
terminates the lower part of the kilt is seen in 
immediate contrast with, and at right angles 
to the almost perpendicular lines of the trou- 
sers, which Yam y a most disagreeable ap- 
pearance ; although it is well adapted, by the 
contrast of a straight line with the graceful 
curves of the legs, to set them off to advan- 

when uncovered. 

owing robes after the classical or eastern 
fashion are of course not to be thought of. 
They would be mightily out of place in rail- 
road carriages, or in omnibuses, or in walking 
the streets on muddy days. Modern habits 
of activity and personal independence require 
the dress to be tolerably succinct and unvolu- 
minous; but some change in the right direc- 
tion has been lately made by the introduction 
of what are called paletots, and other coats of 
various transitional forms between them and 
the shooting-jacket proper. In these a good 
deal of the stiffness and angularity of the 
regulation frock coat is got rid of, and they 
admit of adaptation to different statures and 
sizes. They have much comfort and conve- 
nience to ge wg and it re re a 
great point gained if they were altogether 
adopted, and the frock-coat, which stil! asserts 
a claim to be considered more correct, were 
quietly given up. 

It may be matter only of custom and asso- 
ciation, or it may also depend upon some 
deeper considerations, but the result of much 
observation is, that with the ordinary out-of- 
door costume of the present day, as worn in 
cities, nothing goes so well as the black hat. 
There is an ugliness and a stiffness about it 
which is congruous with the ugliness and stiff- 
ness of every thing else. Its very height and 
straight sides tend to carry the eye upwards, 
in conformity with the indication of the princi- 

al lines in the lower part of the dress. It is 

e a steeple upon a Gothic tower, and repeats 
the perpendicular tendencies of what is below 
it, instead of contradicting them by the intro- 
duction of a horizontal element. Certainly, 


no kind of cap goes well with it: the traveller | ary part 


who has. not unpacked his hat, and continues 
to wear in the streets what served him on the 
road, or the Turk, European in all but his red 
fez, cut but a sorry and mongrel figure among 
the shining beayers around them, which retain 

plave as necessary evils under the exist- 


their 
ing order of things. 





Once, however, escape from the town, and 
see how every one gets rid of his r coat, 
and of his chimney-pot. The man of business 
week te ee 
lounger at the sea-side, have all discarded 
them. Emancipation from the coat and hat 


is synonymous wih kins ae 
rR pom m the formal tram of public 
and civic life. The ogy staid and reverend 
rsonages may now be seen disporting them- 
Saves in fr jackets, and in that Wide- 
awake which a few years since was 
to the sportsman or his slang imitator. 
this universal consent of mankind must be ae- 
cepted as an omen of the future; and when 
the looser and more sensible garments now 
worn in the country, shall be established as 
the usual dress of the towns also, they will be 
accompanied by the soft and wide-leaved hat 
of felt, which already goes along with them 
wherever they are tolerated. 





From the Athensum. 
LIFE IN PERSIA, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

RINCE Aexts Sottyxorr, a Russian, who 
ublished in Paris last year his Travels in 
ia, has just given to the world from the same 
city a volume of Novels in Persia. In both works 
we find the same charm of simplicity in the 
narrative, the same truth and spirit in the draw- 
ings, and, we may add, what some people would 
call the same deficiencies—that is to say, the 
same absence of got-up learning and book- 
making art. There are no historical, geological, 
or philological treatises pressed into their pages, 
no statistical calculations, not one quotation 
from other people’s books, not a single word 

about Darius, Sapor, or Khosroes! 

Prince Soltykoff has not followed the too 
commonly adopted recipe for writing a book 
of travels. He has not on his return home read 
every body else’s book on the same subject,— 
and then condensed his readings into one vo- 
lume, bristling with erudition and stuck full of 
learned notes which, ten to one, are either not 
read at all or read in the wrong place. As to 
notes—there are not two to oak volume. Satis- 
fied with having said nothing that is not true, 
and with having related nothing that he has not 
seen, he feels no misgivings or regret at leav- 
ing much unsaid. Of all the information which 
can be acquired without leaving one’s fireside 
in London or St. Petersburg he gives not a 
word, but the valuable testimony of the eye- 
witness he records in a series of drawings in 
which Eastern life is ‘taken in the fact’ with 
a truth and liveliness of touch rarely found in 
an amateur pencil. The letter-press is. a second- 
of the work,—merely to render the 
drawings intelligible; and we are convinced 
that if the author could have imagined a more 
unpretending title for his book the one 
given, he would have selected it. Indeed, the 
word book is scarcely an appropriate one to use 
on this occasion; and we may compare 
pleasure which we have derived in 
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his agreeable and in- 
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while those in Persia 
ished as far back as 1838. We 
why the publication has been so 
and tan account for it only by 
that the fashion which has lately 
re the public in the capacity of. 
so many subjects of the Czar, was not 
1838 so prevalent at St. Petersburg. Be 
as it may, a picture of the Eastern world 
in its immobilit can brave a lapse of time 
which would prove fatal to the likeness of any 
i of European peer. The follow- 
sketch, for instance, is likely to be as true 
now, as when it was written :— 
* After three months’ stay at Teheran, I was 
ily tired of it and of Persia altogether. 
The manner of living is fearfully monotonous. 
wos pry de from female society, and 
deprived of all the diversions of European cities, 
ean scarcely find employment for his day. I 
had hired for six oumans a month (the touman 
is worth about ten shillings) one of the prettiest 
houses of the town in the quarter named Gaz- 
bine-Dervazé. The air, it is true; circulated as 
freely through it as in the open street, but the 
climate is so mild and the weather was so fine 
that this could scarcely be considered an ob- 
jection. The house consisted of two stories 
of several rooms with two terraces to each. 
Those of the upper story overlooked the town, 
which, in spite of its dulness, had a certain air 
of activity. Two rows of windows—the lower 
closed with wooden shutters and the upper one 
formed of colored glass,—gave light to the 
principal room, of which the walls were white 
as snow. I took advantage of two niches to 
place therein two complete Persian armors 
which I had procured with inconceivable trouble, 
for no one can imagine the numberless and te- 
dious difficulties which impede every kind of 
transaction. For the most trifling purchase one 
hundred toumans are spoken of as a hundred 
roubles in Russia. Besides, punctuality is a 
virtue unknown in Persia, and this alone would 
suffice to make the country odious to foreign- 
ers. If you charge a tradesman with want of 
faith, he replies gravely that ‘ his nose has burn- 
ed with regret’—a strange expression of re- 
ntance certainly! Indeed, the habit of false- 
ood is so inveterate among Persians of this 
class—and I may even say of all classes—that 
when they happen by chance to keep their word 
they never fail to claim a reward as though they 
performed a most rare and meritorious act. 
Having examined all the rare but rather hete- 
rogeneous articles which compose the royal 
treasury, we went to see the king’s second son 
ie eldest was at Tauris), to whom Count 
imonitsch had to pay a farewell visit. We 
feund the little prince in the audience chamber, 
seated on the floor on a cachmere, and propped 
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by several large bolsters covered with wl 
muslin. He was a delicate sickly child of four 
or five years old, with an unmeaning counte- 
nance, a pale face, insignificant and rather flat- 
tened features, and red hair, or rather, I should 
say, with his hair dyed of a deep red. He was 
dressed in a shaw! caftan lined with fur, and 
wore on his little black cap a diamond aigrette. 
We sat down in front of him on the carpet ;— 
Mirza-Massoud, the minister for foreign affairs, 
and two or three other dignitaries who were 
present at the interview, remained standing. 
Démahi schouma tschogh est? that is to say, 
‘Is your nose very fat? inquired Count Simo- 
nitsch. This extraordinary form of speech uni- 
versally used by well-bred persons in Persia, 
seems to indicate that they ascribe considerable 
hygienic importance to that feature. All my 
researches to discover the origin and symbolical 
meaning of this courtesy have proved in vain; 
Ihave never obtained a satisfactory explanation 
to my questions on this head: all I can say is, 
that the hackneyed forms of salutation in use 
among European nations have since seemed to 
me far less absurd than they formerly did.” 

We have no doubt that even should Prince 
Keikhobade-Mirza have departed this life, an- 
other original might be found for the follow- 
ing picture of a Persian prince in reduced cir- 
cumstances : 

“On my return home I found an Armenian 
merchant waiting for me who seemed some- 
what less of a rogue than his brethren. He 
had brought me a Sipehr (shield) in delicately 
wrought steel, ornamented with inscriptions 
and arabesques, inlaid in gold; it belonged, he 
said, to Prince Mohammed-Veli-Mirza, and he 
demanded a sum of thirty-six toumans (about 
eighteen pounds), which I gave without hesi- 
tation. It was not dear at that price. This 
Mohammed-Veli-Mirza, one of the numerous 
sons of the late Fet-Ali-Schah, had been, if I 
mistake not, governor of Schiraz. His repu- 
tation, as well as that of his brother Keikho- 
bade-Mirza, (indeed, I might say of all his 
brothers), was so well established in the coun- 
try, that the Armenian begged I would not 
consider the bargain as concluded until he had 
paid the money into the prince’s hands, lest he 
should wish to recede from his word. You 
know, he said, that these Schahzadés have no 
scruples in these matters,—that they are all 
tamamkharab, that is to say, bad characters— 
kharab, meaning a thing that is bad—decayed, 
dilapidated. Fortunately the fears of the pru- 
dent Armenian were not realized; for a won- 
der, Mohammed-Veli-Mirza was contented with 
the sum he had first asked, and the Sipehr 
was added to my collection. A few days later 
I received a deputation from Prince Keikho- 
bade-Mirza, offering me a similar shield as a 

resent. In the first impulse of my gratitude 
hastened to present my thanks to the gene- 
rous donor. »: His house was = — of Pe 
verty ; his appearance was noble and dignifi 
and his countenance very handsome, although 
he squinted. The portrait of his royal father, 
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the late Fet-Ali-Schah, hung in the room, and 
. I was struck with the resemblance between 
father and son. The full-length portrait of 
my gracious host was there also—in the full 
dress of a prince of the blood holding a shield. 
Keikhobade-Mirza, whose gracious and cordial 
reception touched me the more on account of 
the evident poverty of his household, pointed 
to this latter portrait—saying that in his 
father’s lifetime he was, as I could see, his 
selictar, or royal shield-bearer, and enjoyed a 
brilliant station, but that now he was fallen; 
adding that he had sent me the shield which 
he inherited—the same which I saw repre- 
sented in the picture—knowing that I 
been looking out for curious arms at the ba- 
zaar. I was profuse in my expressions of 
gratitude, although thanks in Persia denote a 
man of mean station, and though my Persian 
servant, who had accompanied me, was mak- 
ing signs to me to stop. ‘It is a mere trifle, 
said the Prince, ‘and I hope to find some other 
articles more worthy your acceptance, for my 
only desire is to be agreeable to you.’ The 
morrow brought me his Nazir, or steward, to 
ask for three hundred toumans (150/.); and 
as I seemed in no hurry to give them, he sent 
for his shield back again. Some time after- 
wards, he came to see me, and asked why I 
had returned it. ‘You sent for it by your na- 
zir, I said. ‘My nazir, he replied, (although 
the man was present and looking on with an 


ambiguous smile,) ‘is a rogue and a story- 


teller; give me a hundred toumans ana | will 
let you have the shield, which indeed is yours. 
I begged you to accept it as well as every thing 
else I may possess.’ And so the matter ended. 
The foregoing picture of Oriental munifi- 
cence can scarcely be more disenchanting than 
the sight of the sketch of Mohammed-Schah 
which Prince Soltykoff had the honor to take. 
The large head, the heavy inexpressive features, 
the clumsy frame, are sad pan dispellers ; 
and were it not for the redeeming Persian cap, 
the “ Centre of the World” might be mistaken 
for a grocer of the Rue St. Denis in a shawl 
dressing-gown. On grand occasions the ap- 
ce of the Schah must be still more 
inco ous, if we are to believe the descrip- 
tion which the author gives of the state dress 
preserved in the royal treasury. One can 
searcely fancy a gouty Centre of the World 
attired in a Euro uniform of blue cloth, 
with the facings embroidered in diamonds, ruby 
buttons, and epaulets formed of immense eme- 
ralds, to which are attached fringes of large 
pearls. We translate a description of a last 
sitting, and of the exchange of courtesies be- 
tween the royal model and the amateur artist; 
it may serve to reconcile some of our readers 
to the rather monotonous form in which royal 
munificence is usually displayed in European 
courts, When compared to a lame horse, a 
gold snuff-box appears—if not an ingenious— 
at least a convenient present : 
“On the 31st of January I went for the last 
time to the Palace to take leave of the Schah, 





and make another ofhim..... He 
proposed at first to sit for his profile, but as I 
objected on the score of its being less interest- 
ing :—‘ Well, well, he said, ‘as you wish; you 
understand the thing better than I do” He 
then resumed his conversation with the court- 
iers, who were ranged in a row at the other 
end of the room,—sounding my praises in 
Turkish in the most exaggerated terms, accord- 
ing to the rules of Persian®politeness, and re- 
marking among other things how difficult it 
was to catch an exact likeness so quickly— 
doubtless to set me at my ease, for he saw I 
was hurrying in my task. To all these re- 
marks the courtiers merely replied : ‘ Béli, béli, 
yes, yes,’ in a monotonous and inexpressive 
tone. The Schah seemed much surprised to 
learn that I was to leave Teheran the following 
day. He inquired what motive induced me to 
leave Persia so soon. I replied, that I was 
eager to join my family and friends, to inform 
them of the favors I had received at the hands 
of His Majesty. For these latter words the in- 
terpreter substituted the words ‘ Centre of the 
World.’ I added, that I intended returning to 
Teheran with my brother in the course of the 
following year, at which the Prince of course 
appeared delighted—‘ Return soon,’ he. said, 
fa will always be weicome at my court.’ 
hen turning to Mirza-Massoud, his Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, who had accompanied me: 
—I have known many Franks,’ he remarked, 
‘but none who pleased me as much as this 
one.’ This phrase, it must be said, loses some- 
what of its effect when it is known that the 
good Prince never failed to address it to every 
yore, who presented himself. He next in- 
quired of the Minister for Foreign Affairs if the 
presents he intended for me were ready, and 
articularly recommended that they should not 
worth less than three hundred toumans. I 
then took leave of His Majesty, backing out of 
the room as well asI could, while he continued 
to bestow on me his smiles and gracious words. 
The next day, on my way to the Russian Em- 
bassy, I met four of the King’s servants, slowly 
leading in great ceremony a tall, lame, bay 
horse. Before they accosted me to tell meso, 
I had guessed that it was intended for me, I 
had not gsr nage to take on a fitting air for the 
occasion before my groom, who was walking 
beside my horse, to to abuse the Schah’s 
people in most lively terms, refusing to admit 
such a sorry jade into my stables. In spite of 
my opposition to so rude an action, and my ex- 
clamations in bad Turkish, the Persians re- 
turned to the Palace stables, where they chose 
another horse, which they brought me direct to 
the Embassy. My groom was not more in- 
clined to receive it than the first, nor to listen 
to my remonstrances, and those of a dragoman 
of the Embassy, whose aid I had invoked in 
order to declare that I accepted the royal gift 
with due respect. All was useless; the quar- 
rel proceed: my squire insisting on perform- 
ing his duty in spite of myself, and only inter- 
ruepting himself to make me understand that he 








rime Minister, who was to decide in his wis- 

dom whether the animal was or was not worthy 

ug offered tome. A mixture of clever- 

eunning, with an almost childish nai- 

veté, seemed to me a striking feature in the 
culty onl : 


the 
and requested me to excuse it,—for 
a better could not be offered,—add- 
on my return I should receive a mag- 

one.” 
Prince Soltykoff’s remarks generally relate 
more to the habits and indications of character 
those whom he visits than 


politeness in Persia 

especially to have struck him, as our 
aay have seen by the extracts which 
we have given. We will give one more illus- 
the same subject. It has often been 

a knowledge of foreign countries is 

apt to make us better satisfied with our own, 
aud we have shown how an experience of 
Oriental gifts may restore the oft-derided snuff- 
box to honor. 


seem 


ing aneedote. For our own part, we know of: 


no “dear little pickle’ whom we would not 
prefer to this very well-behaved Persian — 
ine, 


“Three days afterwards I was at Gaz 
installed in the house of a certain Scherif-Khan, 
and received in his absence by his four sons, 
who were all dressed alike, and the eldest of 
whom was barely eleven. In the midst of the 
ruins of the town—all Persian towns indeed 
are mere abominable ruins of mud walls—I 
considered myself fortunate in obtaining a room 
and a fire-place. One of the walls of the apart- 
ment to which I was conducted consisted of 
small bits of colored glass, checkered at regu- 
lar intervals with small squares of wood, for 
glass is both rare and expensive in Persia. As, 

owever, the greater part of the colored glass 
was broken, and the wind came rushing through 
the holes and crevices, I was half frozen and 
nearly stifled with smoke, until an end was put 
to my sufferings by stopping the holes and 
nailing some felt on the doors. The children 
of the house came, under the guidance of a sort 
of servant who filled the office of tutor, to pay 
yme a visit, and seated themselves on the floor. 
The second, who was about ten, and who by 
right of his mother’s superior rank was to in- 
herit all the paternal titles and wealth, inquired 
after my health ; and on my asking him in my 
turn how he felt, replied with a very stiff little 
air, ‘ that in my presence every body must fee] 
satisfied.’ I then offered him some cakes, re- 
questing to know if they were to his liking. — 
* All you offer is very good,’ he said, ‘ and all 
‘ou eat must be excellent.’ I had a cap onmy 
and another lay on the table ; I questioned 


Who knows whether evenf 





are 
fer is undoubtedly the best.’ After this piquant 
specimen of the civility of the country, it may 
be supposed that I was not sorry to end the 
conference, and to get rid of such an exces- 
sively well bred child. I took care, however, 
ta send a cup of tea to his mother, who, the 
tutor informed me, was young and pretty, and 
lived in the house with three other wives of 
Scherif-Khan. She found it so much to her 
liking that she sent to beg for a pound of it.” 
One word more: CEhlenschlager used to 
complain that when he wrote in Danish he 
wrote for two hundred readers; Russians are 
very much in the same case, and Prince Solty- 
koff, like all his countrymen who desire to have 
a public, has been obliged to have recourse to 
a foreign language. But the misfortune is so 
easily and gracefully borne, that we can scarcely 
find pity for it. he drawings are well litho- 
graphed by French artists. Our neighbors are 
much fonder of lithographic illustrations than 
we are, and, it ones admitted, excel us in 
that branch of art. We have noticed especially 
the lithographs executed by M. Trayer, a young 
artist, who is also a painter of promise. 





From Leigh Hunt's Journal. 
DUELLING TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
YEARS AGO. 

SIR THOMAS DUTTON AND SIR HATTON CHEEK. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

EACE here, if possible; skins were not made 

for mere slitting and slashing! You that 
are for war, ancab arg go abroad, and fight 
the Papist Spaniards? Over in the Nether- 
lands there is always fighting enough. You 
that are of ruffling fumes, gather your trucu- 
lent ruffians together; make 
nels over them; go to the 
fight your bellyful ! 

Which accordingly many do, earning death- 
less war-laurels for the moment; and have 
done, and will continue doing, in those gene- 
rations. Our gallant Veres, Earl of Oxford 
and the others, it has long been their way; 
gallant Cecil, to be called Earl of Wimbledon; 
gallant Sir John Burroughs, gallant Sir Hat- 
ton Cheek,—it is still their way. Deathless 
military renowns are gathered there in this 
manner; deathless for the moment. Did not 
Ben Jonson, in his young hard days, bear 
arms very maanfully as a private soldado there? 
Ben, who now writes learned plays and court- 
masks as Poet Laureate, served manfully with 
pike and sword there, for his groat a day with 
rations. And once when a Spanish soldier 
came strutting forward Pan a lines, 
flourishing his weapon, and defying all persons 
in poses a te sept forth, as I hear; fenced 
that braggart Spaniard, since no other would 
do it; and ended by soon slitting him in two, 
and so silencing him! Ben’s war-tuck, to 
judge by the flourish of his pen, must have had 
a very dangerous stroke in it. 
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“Swashbuckler age,” we said; but'the ex- 
=. was incorrect, except as a figure. 
went out ~~ years “about the 
twentieth of Queen Elizabeth”; men do not 
now swash with them, or fight in that way. 
Tron armor has mostly gone out, except in 
mere pictures of soldiers; King James said, It 
was an excellent invention; you could get no 
harm, arid neither could you do any in it. 
Bucklers, either for horse or foot, are quite 
gone. Yet old Mr. Stowe, good chronicler, 
can recollect when every gentleman had his 
buckler; and at length every serving man and 
city dandy. Smithfield—still a waste field, 
full of puddles in wet weather,—was in those 
ou full of buckler duels, every Sunday and 
holiday in the dry season; and was called 
Ruffian’s Rig, or some such name. 
A man, in those days, bought his buckler, 
of gilt leather and wood, at the haberdasher’s ; 
“hung it over his back, by a strap fastened to 
the pommel of his sword in front.” Elegant 
men showed what taste, or sense of poetic 
beauty, was in them by the fashion of their 
buckler. With Spanish beaver, with starched 
ruff, and elegant Spanish cloak, with elegant 
buekler hanging at his back, a man, if his 
moustachios and boots were in good order, 
stepped forth with some satisfaction. Full of 
strange oaths, and bearded like the pard; a 
decidedly truculent-looking figure. Jostle him 
in the street thoroughfares, accidentally splash 
his boots as you pass—by heaven the buckler 
gets upon his arm, the sword flashes in his fist, 
with oaths enough; and you too being ready, 
there is a noise! Clink, clank, death and fury ; 
all persons gathering round, and new quarrels 
springing from this one! And Dogberry 
comes up with the town guard? And the 
shopkeepers hastily close their shops? Nay, 
it is hardly necessary, says Mr. Howe; these 
buckler fights amount only to noise, for most 
part the jingle of iron against tin and painted 
eather. Ruffling swashers strutting along with 
big oaths and whiskers, delight to pick a quar- 
rel; but the rule is you do not thrust, you do 
not strike below the waist; and it was often- 
est a dry duel—mere noise, as of working tin- 
smiths, with profane swearing! Empty vapor- 
ing bullyrooks and braggarts, they encumber 
the thoroughfares mainly. Dogberry and 
Verges ought to apprehend them. #4 have 
seen, in Smithfield, on a dry holiday, “ thirty 
of them on a side,” fighting and hammering as 
if for life ; and was not at the pains to look at 
them. the blockheads; their noise as the mere 
beating of old kettles to me! 

The truth is, serving-men themselves, and 
city apprentices had got reckless, and the duela, 
nv death following, ceased to be sublime. 
About fifty years ago, serious men took to 
fighting with rapiers, and the buckler fell away. 

olles, in Sherwood, as we saw, fought with 
rapier, and he soon spoiled Markham. Rapier 
and dagger especially ; that is a more silent 
duel, but a terribly serious one! Perhaps the 


Netherlands wars! 


rious duel in those days, and therewith close 


this desultory chapter. — 
siege of Juliers, in the Nether- 
lands wars, of the year 1609; we the 
date, for wars are perpetual, or ly 0, in 
the Netherlands. At one of the storm 
of the siege of Juliers, the gallant Sir : 
Cheek, above alluded to, a superior officer of 
the English foree which fights there under 
my Lord Cecil, that shall be Wimbledon; the 
gallant Sir Hatton, I say, being of hot tem- 
per, superior officer, and the service a storm- 
party on some bastion or demilune, speaks 
sharp word of command to Sir Thomas Dut- 
ton, who also is probably of hot temper in 
+ a hot —— Sharp word of command te 
utton ; the movement not coonetne 
rightly, sharp word of rebuke. Tro Ww. 
Dutton, with kindled voice, answers some- 
thing sharp; is answered still more sharply 
with voice high flaming ;—whereat Dutton 
suddenly holds in; says merely, “He is un- 
der military duty here, but perhaps will not 
always be so;” and rushing ek does his 
order silently, the best he ean. His order done, 
Dutton straightway lays down his commission ; 
packs up, that night, and returns to Ei 
Sir - — Cheek adr pc his work at the 
siege of Juliers ; gallantly assists at the taking 
of Juliers, inn ehens pes, all the bastions, 
and half-moons there; but hears withal that 
Dutton is at home in England, defaming him 
as a choleric tyrant and so forth. Dreadfal 
news, which brings some biliary attaek on the 
gallant man, and reduces him to a bed of sick- 
ness. Hardly recovered, he dispatches mes- 
sage to Dutton, That he shall request to have 
the pleasure of his company, with arms and 
seconds ready, on some neutral ground,— 
Calais sands for instance,—at an cally day, if 
convenient. Convenient; yes, as’dinner to the 
hungry ! answers Dene ; and time, place, and 
circumstances are rapidly enough agreed w 
And so, on Calta cane _ winter bs 2 
ing of the year 1609, this is what we see 
most authentically, through the lapse of dim 
Time. Two gentlemen stript tothe shirt and 
waistband ; in two hands of each a rapier and 
dagger clutched ; their looks sufficiently seri- 
ous! The seconds, having stript, equipt, and 
fairly overhauled and certified them, are just 
about retiring from the measured fate-cirele, 
not without indignation that they are forbidden 
to fight. Two gentlemen in this i 
sture; of whom the Universe knows,: has 
nown, and will know nothing, except that they 
were of eholeric humor, assisted in the 
They are evidently Eng. 
lish human creatures, in the height of silent 
fury and measured cireuit of fate; whom we 
here audibly name once more, Sir Hatton 
Cheek, Sir Thomas Dutton, knights both, sel- 
dadoes both. Ill-fated English human creatures, 
what horrible i ym of ma YS is gid 
Dutton, though in suppre Tages Be- 
conds about to withdraw, will. explain some 





render will like to take a view of one sueh se- 
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things if a word were granted. “ 


o words,” 



























. on, now 
 guart rae - sggcehltee ten — 
ishing and flashing,— eam of the s' 
clear steel wong in one’s eyes,—they, 
at the first unge home on one another; 
with beak and claws; home to the very 
heart! Cheek’s rapier is through Dutton’s 
throat from before, and his dagger is through 
it from behind—the windpipe miraculously 
missed ; and, in the same instant, Dutton’s ra- 
ier is through Chéek’s body from before, his 

through his back from behind,—lungs 

not missed ; and the seconds have to 
advanve, “ pull out the four bloody weapons,” 
disengage that hell-embrace of theirs. This is 
serious enough! Cheek reels, his life fast- 
flowing ; but still rushes rabid on Dutton, who 
pony nips skips, till Cheek reels down, 
dead in his rage. “He had a bloody burial 
there that morning,” says my ancient friend. 
He will assist no more in the Netherlands or 
other wars. 

Such scene does history disclose, as in sun- 
beams, as in blazing hell-fire, on Calais sands, 
in the raw winter morning; then drops the 
Blanket of centuries, of everlasting night, over 
— — on elsewhither. Gallant Sir 

tton Cheek lies buried there, and Cecil of 
Wimbledon, son of Burleigh, will have to seek 
another superior officer. at became of the 
ving Dutton afterwards, I have never to this 


~ Dat 


li 
moment had the least hint. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MY NOVEL: 

OR, VARIFTIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 
Continued from page 550, Vol. 11. 

BOOK IV.—INITIAL CHAPTER: 


@OMPRISING MR. CAXTON’S OPINIONS ON THE MATRIMO- 
NIAL STATE, SUPPORTED BY LEARNED AUTHORITIES. 


“ was no bad idea of yours, Pisistratus,” 
said my father graciously, “to depict the 
tened affections and the serious intentions 

of Signior Riccabocca by a single stroke—He 


of his spectacles! Good.” 

“ Yet,” quoth my uncle, “I think Shakspeare 
represents a lover as falling into slovenly hab- 
its, neglecting his person, and suffering his hose 
to be ungartered, rather than paying that at- 
tention to his outer man which induces Signior 
Riccabocca to leave off his spectacles, and look 
as handsome as nature will permit him.” 

“There are different degrees and many pha- 
ses of the passion,” replied my father. “Shak- 
speare is speaking of an ill-treated, pining, wo- 
begone lover, much aggrieved by the cruelty of 
his mistress—a lover who has found it of no 
avail to smarien himself up, and has falllen des- 

ndingly into the opposite extreme. Whereas 
Bignior Riccabocea has nothing to complain of 
in the barbarity of Miss Jemima.” 

“ Indeed he has not!” cried Blanche, tossing 


her head—“ forward creature!” 
“ Yes, my dear,” said my mother, trying her 





ion that, in that respect, Pisistratus has lower- 
ed the dignity of the sex. Not intentionally,” 
added my mother mildly, and afraid she had 
said something too bitter; “ but it is very hard 
for a man to ribe us women.” 

The Captain nodded approvingly ; Mr. Squills 
smiled ; my father quietly resumed the thread 
of. his discourse. 

“To continue,” quoth he, “ Riccabocca has 
no reason to despair of success in his suit, nor 
any object in moving his mistress to compas- 
sion. He may, therefore, very properly tie up 
his garters and leave off his spectacles. What 
do you say, Mr. Squills ‘—for, after all, since 
love-making cannot fail to be a great constitu- 
tional derangement, the experience of a medi- 
cal man must be the best to consult.” 

“ Mr. Caxton,” replied Squills, obviously flat- 
tered, “ you are quite right: when a man makes 
love, the organs of self-esteem and desire of 
applause are greatly stimulated, and therefore, 
of course, he sets himself off to the best ad- 
vantage. It is only, as you observe, when, like 
Shakspeare’s lover, he has given dp making 
love as a bad job, and has received that severe 
hit on the ganglions which the cruelty of a 
mistress inflicts, that he neglects his personal 
appearance: he neglects it, not because he is 
in love, but because his nervous system is de- 

ressed. That was the cause, if you remem- 
te, with poor Major Prim. He wore his wi 
all awry when Susan Smart jilted him; bat | 
set it all right for him.” 

“ By shaming Miss Smart intq repentance, 
or getting him a new sweetheart?” asked my 
uncle. 

“Pooh!” answered Squills, “ by quinine and 
cold bathing.” 

“We may therefore grant,” renewed my fa- 
ther, “ that, as a general rule, the process of 
courtship tends to the spruceness, and even fop- 
pery, of the individual engaged in the experi- 
ment, as Voltaire has very prettily proved some- 
where. Nay, the Mexicans, indeed, were of 
opinion that the lady at least ought to continue 
those cares of her person even after marriage. 
There is extant, in Sahagun’s History of New 
Spain, the advice of an Aztec or Mexican 
mother to her daughter, in which she says— 
‘That your husband may not take = in dis- 
like, adorn yourself, wash yourself, and let 
your garments be clean.’ It is true that the 
good lady adds,—‘ Do it in moderation ; since, 
if eVery day you are washing yourself and your 
clothes, the world will say you are over-deli- 
cate; and particular people will call you—tTa- 
PETZON TINEMAXOCH!’ What those words pre- 
cisely mean,” added my futher modestly, “I 
cannot say, since I never had the opportunity to 
acquire the ancient Aztec language—but some- 
thing very opprobrious and horrible, no doubt.” 

“f dare say a philosopher like Signior Ric- 


cabocca,” said my uncle, “was not himself 
very tapetzon tine—what d’ye call it?—and a 


mima, was thrown away upon 





best to look stately, “I am decidedly of opin- 





good oer English wife, like that poor af- 
ectionate Je 
him.” 
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“Roland,” said my father, “ you don’t like 
foreiguers: a respectable prejudice, and quite 
natura! in a man who has been trying his best 
to hew them in pieces, and blow them up into 
splinters. But you don’t like philosophers 
either—and for that dislike you have no equally 
good reason.” 

“I only implied that they were not much 
addicted to soap and water,” said my uncle. 

“A notable mistake. Many great philoso- 
phers have been very great beaux. Aristotle 
was a notorious fop. Buffon put on his best 
laced ruffles when he sat down to write, which 
implies that he washed his hands first. Pytha- 
goras insists greatly on the holiness of fre- 
quent ablutions ; and Horace—who, in his own 
way, was as good a philosopher as any the 
Romans produced—takes care to let us know 
what a neat, well-dressed, dapper little gentle- 
man he was. But I don’t think you ever read 
the ‘ Apology of Apuleius?” 

“ Not I—what is it about ?” asked the Cap- 
tain. 

“About a great many things. It is that 
sage’s vindication from several malignant 
charges—amongst others, and principally in- 
deed, that of being much too refined and effe- 
minate for a philosopher. Nothing can exceed 
the rhetorical skill with which he excuses him- 
self for using—tooth-powder. ‘Ought a phi- 
losopher,’ he exclaims, ‘ to allow any thing un- 
clean about him, especially in the mouth—the 
mouth, which is the vestibule of the soul, the 


ite of discéurse, the portico of thought! Ah, 
But Znillianus [the accuser of ne 
never opens his mouth but for slander an 
calumny—tooth-powder would indeed be un- 
becoming to him! Or, if he use any, it will 
not be my good Arabian tooth-powder, but 
charcoal and cinders. Ay, his teeth should be 


as foul as his language! And yet even the 
crocodile likes to have his teeth cleaned ; in- 
sects get into them, and, horrible reptile though 
he be, he opens his jaws inoffensively to a 
faithful dentistical bird, who volunteers his 
beak for a toothpick.’” 

My father was now warm in the subject he 
had started, and soared miles away from Ric- 
cabocca and “My Novel.” “And observe,” 
he exclaimed—* observe with what gravity 
this eminent Platonist pleads guilty to the 
charge of having a mirror. ‘Why, what,’ he 
exclaims, ‘more worthy of the regards of a 
human creature than his own image,’ (nihil 

bilius homini quam formam suam !) 

Is not that one of our children the most dear 
to us who is called ‘the picture of his father? 
But take what pains you will with a picture, it 
can never be so like you as the face in your 
mirror! Think it discreditable to look with 
roper attention on one’s self in the glass! 
Did not Socrates recommend such attention to 
his disciples—did he not make a great moral 
mt of the speculum? The handsome, in 
admiring their beauty therein, were admon- 
ished. that handsome is who handsome does; 
and the more the ugly stared at themselves, 





the more they became naturally anxious to 
hide the dis: of their features in the love- 
liness of their merits. Was not Demosthenes 
always at his speculum? Did he not rehearse 
his causes before it as before a master in the 
art! He learned his eloquence from Plato, 
his dialectics from Eubulides; but as for his 
delivery—there, he came to the mirror! 

“Therefore,” concluded Mr. Caxton, return- 
ing unexpectedly to the subject—* therefore 
it is no reason to suppose that Dr. Riccaboeca 
is averse to cleanliness and decent care of the 
person, because he is a philosopher; and, all 
things considered, he never showed himself 
more a philosopher than when he left off his 
spectacles and looked his best.” 

“Well,” said my mother kindly, “I onl 
hope it may turn out happily. But I should 
have been better pleased if Pisistratus had 
had not made Dr. Riccabocca so reluctant a 
wooer.” 

“Very true,” said the Captain; “the Italian 
does not shine as a lover. Throw a little more 
fire into him, Pisistratus—somejhing gallant 
and chivalrous.” 

“ Fire—gallantry—chivalry !” cried my father, 
who had taken Riccabocca under his special 
protection—* why, don’t you see that the man 
is described as a philosopher *—and I should 
like to know when a philosopher ever plu 
into matrimony without considerable mi 
ings and cold shivers. Indeed, it seems 
—perhaps before he was a philosopher—Riecca- 
bocca had tried the experiment, and knew what 
it was. Why, even that plain-speaking, sensi- 
ble, practical man, Metellus Numidiecus, who 
was not even a philosopher, but only a Ro- 
man censor, thus expressed himself in an 
exhortation to the people to perpetrate matri- 
mony— If, O Quirites, we could do without 
wives, we should all dispense with that sub- 
ject of care (ed molestid careremus) ; but since 
nature has so managed it, that we cannot live 
with women comfortably, nor without them at 
all, let us rather provide for the human race 
than our own temporary felicity.’” 

Here the ladies set up a cry of such indig- 
nation, that both Roland and myself endea- 
vored to appease their wrath by hasty assuran- 
ces that we utterly repudiated that damnable 
doctrine of Metellus Numidicus. 

My father, wholly unmoved, as soon as a 
sullen silence was established, recommenced 
—*Do not think, ladies,” said he, “that you 
were without advocates at that day; there 
were many Romans gallant enough to blame 
the censor for a mode of expressing himself 
which they held to be equally impolite and 
injudicious. ‘Surely, said they, with some 
plausibility, ‘if Numidicus wished men to 
marry, he need not have referred so peremp- 
torily to the disquietudes of the connection, 
and thus have made them more inclined to 
turn away from matrimony than given them a 
relish for it. But against these critics one 
honest man_(whose name of Titus Castricus 
should not be forgotten by posterity), main- 
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f 
blameless man, grave 
earn the Roman 
capacity of censor—was 
plain‘ truth, cially as 
a subject on which the ob- 
day, and the experience of 
not leave the least doubt 
his audience,’ Still Ricca- 
decided to marry, has no doubt 





himself to bear all the concomitant 


becomes a professed ; and I own 
I admire the art with which Pisistratus has 
the precise woman likely to suit a phi- 


: bows, and looks round compla- 
cently ; but recoils from two very peevish and 
discontented faces feminine. 


: “Hros xadiy éfeis, i aioxpar’ cai ei Kady, 

ers xowny €i 33 alaxpav, fers own». 
Pisistratus tries to look as if he had the 

ppinion of Bias by heart, and nods acquies- 


- Caxton.—* That is, my dears, ‘the 
woman yoy would marry is either handsome 
ugly: if handsome, she is koiné, viz: you 
ve her to yourself; if ugly, she is 

iné—that is, a fury.’ But, as it is observed 
Aulus Gellius, (whence I borrow this cita- 
tion,) there is a wide interval between hand- 
some and ugly. And thus Ennius, in his tra- 
gedy of Menalippus, uses an admirable expres- 
sion to designate women of the proper degree 
ef matrimonial comeliness, such as 4 philoso- 
would select. He calls this degree stata 
orma—a rational, mediocre sort of beauty, 
which is not liable to be either koiné or poiné. 
And Favorinus, who was a remarkably sensi- 
ble man, and came from Provence—the male 
inhabitants of which district have always val- 
ued themselves on their knowledge of love 
and ladies—calls this said stata forma the 
beauty of wives—the uxorial beauty. Ennius 
says, that women of a stata forma are almost 
always safe and modest. Now Jemima, you 
observe, is described as possessing this stata 
forma ; and it is the nicety of your observation 
in this respect, which I like the most in the 
whole of your description of a philosopher’s 
matrimonial courtship, Pisistratus, (excepting 
only the stroke of the spectacles,) for it shows 
that you had properly considered the opinion 
of Bias, and mastered all the counter logic 


agentes in Book v. chapter xi., of Aulus 
ius.” 


For all that,” said Blanche, half-archly, 


things; but Metellus, | beauty. 


pout of the lip, “I don’t remember 

tratus, in the days when he wished to be 

complimentary, ever assured me that I had 

a stata forma—a rational, mediocre sort of 
ut 


“ And I think,” observed my uncle, “that 
when he comes to his real heroine, whoever 
that may be, he will not trouble his head much 
about either Bias or Aulus Gellius.” 

: CHAPTER I. 

Matrimony is certainly a t change im 
life. One is astonished not to find a notable al- 
teration in one’s friend, even if he or she have 
been only wedded a week. In the instance of 
Dr. and Mrs. Riceabocea the change was pe- 
culiarly visible. To speak first of the lady, as 
in chivalry bound, Mrs. Riccabocca had entire- 
ly renounced that melancholy which had cha- 
racterised Miss Jemima: she became even 
sprightly and gay, and looked all the better 
and prettier for the alteration. She did not 
scruple to confess honestly to Mrs. Dale, that 
she was now of opinion that the world was 
very far from approaching its end. But, in the 


.| meanwhile, she did not neglect the duty which 


the belief she had abandoned serves to incul- 
eate—“ She set her house in order.” The cold 
and penurious elegance that had characterised 
the Casino disappeared like enchantment— 
that is, the elegance remained, but the cold 
and penury fled before the smile of woman. 
Like Puss-in-Boots after the nuptials of his 
master, Jackeymo only now caught minnows 
and sticklebacks for his own amusement. 
Jackeymo looked much plumper, and so did 
Rieca’ In a word, the fair Jemima be- 
came an excellent wife. Riccaboeca secretly 
thought her extravagant, but, like a wise man, 
declined to look at the house bills, and ate his 
joint in unreproachful silenee. 

Indeed, there was so much unaffected 
kindness in the nature of Mrs. Riccabocca— 
beneath the quiet of her manner there beat so 

enially the heart of the Hazeldeans—that she 
airly justified the favorable anticipations of 
Mrs. Dale. And though the Doctor did not 
noisily boast of his felicity, nor, as some new 
married folks do, thrust it insultingly under 
the nimis unetis naribus—the parm <i noses 
of your surly old married folks, nor force it 
gaudily and glaringly on the envious eyes of 
the single, you might still see that he was a 
more cheerful and light-hearted man than be- 
fore. His smile was less ironical, his polite- 
ness less distant. He did not study hia- 
velli so intensely,—and he did not return to 
the spectaeles; which last was an excellent 
sign. Moreover, the humanising influence of 
the tidy English wife might be seen in the im- 
rovement of his outward or artificial man. 

is clothes seemed to fit him better; indeed, 
the clothes were new. Mrs. Dale no longer 
remarked that the buttons were off the wrist- 
bands, which was a great satisfaction to her. 
But the sage: still remained faithful to the 





half-demurely, with a smile in the eye, and a 





pipe, the cloak, and the red silk umbrella. 
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had (to her credit be it 


and wifelike arts 


of mine,” said the Doctor tenderly, “I 
the umbrella, and the pipe, as 
gon — in to me of my native 

6 t and spare them. 

Mrs. Riccal cen was touched, and had the 
good sense to perceive that man, let him be 
ever so much married, retains certain signs of 
his ancient independence—certain tokens of 
his‘old identity, which a wife, the most despo- 
tic, will do well to concede. She conceded the 
cloak, she submitted to the umbrella, she con- 
cealed her abhorrence of the pipe. After all, 
considering the natural villany of our sex, she 
confessed to herself that she might have been 
worse off. But, through all the calm and 
cheerfulness of Riccabocca, a nervous pertur- 
bation was sufficiently perceptible ;—it eom- 
menced after the second week of iage— 
it went on increasing, till one bright sunny 
afternoon, as he was standing on his terrace 
gazing down upon the road, at which Jackey- 
mo was pl —lo, a stage-coach sipped ! 
The Doctor made a bound, and put both 
hands to his heart as if he had been shot; he 
then leapt over the balustrade, and his wife 
from her window beheld him flying down the 
hill, with his long hair streaming in the wind, 
till the trees hid him from her sight. 

“ Ah,” thought she with a natural pang of 
conjugal jealousy, “henceforth I am only se- 
cond in his home. He has gone to weleome 
his child!” And at that reflection Mrs. Ricca- 
bocca shed tears. 

But so naturally amiable was she, that she 
hastened to curb her emotion, and efface as 
well as she could the trace of a stepmother’s 
grief. When this was done, and a silent self- 
rebuking prayer murmured over, the good wo- 
man Sosvenled the stairs with alacrity, and, 
summoning up her best smiles, emerged on 
the terrace. 


She was repaid ; for scarcely had she come 
into the open air, when two little arms were 
thrown round her, and the sweetest voice that 
ever came from a child’s lips, sighed out in bro- 
ken English, “Good mamma, love me a little.” 

“Love you? with my whole heart!” cried 
the stepmother, with all a mother’s honest pas- 
sion. And she clasped the child to her breast. 

“God bless you, my wife!” said Riccaboc- 
ea, in a husky tone. 

“ Please take this too,” added Jackeymo in 
Italian, as well as his sobs would let him—and 
he broke off a great bough full of blossoms 
from his favorite orange-tree, and thrust it 
into his mistress’s hand. She had not the 
slightest notion what he meant by it! 

CHAPTER IIL. 

VioLanTe was indeed a bewitching child— 
a child to whom I defy Mrs. Caudle herself 
(immortal Mrs. Caudle!) to have been a harsh 


stepmother. 





Look at her now, as, released from those 
kindly arms, she stands, still with one 
hand to her new mamma, and ho out the 
other to Riccabocea—with those large dark 
eyes swimming in happy tears. What a lovely 
smile !—what an ingenuous candid brow! She 
looks delicate—she evidently care— 
she wants the mother. And rare is the woman 
who would not love her the better for that! 
Still, what an .innocent infantine bloom in 
those clear smooth cheeks !—and in that slight 
frame, what exquisite natural grace! 

“And this, I suppose, is your nurse, dar 
ling?” said Mrs. Riceabocca, observing a dark 
foreign-looking woman, dressed very strangely 
—without cap or bonnet, but a great silver 
arrow stuck in her hair, and a filagree chain or 
necklace resting upon her kerchief. 

“Ah, good Annetta,” said Violante in Ital- 
ian. Pe apes she is to go back; but 
she is not to go back—is she ?” 

Riecabocca, who had scarcely before noticed 
the woman, started at that question—exchang- 
ed a rapid glance with Jackeymo—and then, 
muttering some inaudible excuse, app 
the Nurse, and beckoning her to follow him, 
went away into the grounds. He did not re- 
turn for more than an hour, nor did the woman 
then accompany him home. He said briefly to 
his wife that the Nurse was obliged to return 
at once to Italy, and that she would stay in 
the village to catch the mail; that i she 
would be of no use in their establishment, as 
she could not speak a word of English; but 
that he was sadly afraid Violante would pi 
for her. And Violante did pine at first. 
still, to a child it is so great a thing to find a 

nt—to be at home—that, tender and grate- 
ul as Violante was, she could not be inconso- 
lable while her father was there to comfort. 

For the first few days, Riecaboeca scarcely 

rmitted any one to be with his daughter but 

imself. He would not even leave her alone 
with his Jemima. They walked out together— 
- —— a in the Belvidere. —_ 

egrees he began to resign her more 
de to Jemima’s care and “tuition, especially 
in English, of which language at present. she 
spoke only a few sentences, (previously per- 
haps, learned by heart,) so as to be clearly in- 
telligible. 
CHAFTER IV. 

THERE was one person in the establishment 
of Dr. Riccabocca, who was satisfied neither 
with the marriage of his master nor the arrival 
of Violante—and that was our friend Lenny 
Fairfield. Previous to the all-absorbing duties 
of courtship, the young peasant had secured a 
very large share of bocea’s attention. 
The sage had felt interest in the growth of this 
rude intelligence struggling up to light. But 
what with the wooing, and what with the wed- 
ding, Lenny Fairfield had sunk very much out 
of iis artificial position as pupil, into his natu- 
ral station of under-gardener. And on the ar- 
rival of Violante, he saw, with natural bitter- 
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‘was clean: not only by 
, but almost eymo. It was 


we that the master still lent him books, and | and 


him lectures on horticul- 

had no time nor ineli- 

Tet njectu hich the fecoke 
of co re which the 

= And if Jackeymo had been covetous 

of gold buried beneath the acres 

taken from the Squire, (and good- 

added rent-free, as an aid to Jemi- 

ma’s dower,) before the advent of the young 

future dowry the produce was to 

ow that she was actually under the 

of the faithful servant, such a stimulus 

given to his industry, that he could think 

‘nothing else but the land, and the revolu- 

tion he designed to effect in its natural English 


Jackeymo had discovered that one part of the 
soil was suited to lavender, that another would 
Py He had in his heart appor- 
da beautiful field of rich loam to flax; 
but against the growth of flax the Squire set 
his face obstinately. That most lucrative, per- 
haps, of all crops, when soil and skill suit, had, 
it would appear, been formerly attempted in 
nd much more commonly than it is now, 
since you will find few old leases which do not 
contain a clause prohibitory of flax, as an im- 
poverishment of the land. And though Jack- 
© learnedly endeavored to prove to the 
Sprite that the flax itself contained particles 
h, if returned to the soil, repaid all that 
the crop took away, Mr. Hazeldean had his old- 
fashioned prejudices on the matter, which were 
insuperable. “ My forefathers,” quoth he, “ did 
not put that clause in their leases without good 
~ @ause; and as the Casino lands are entailed on 
Frank, I have no right to gratify your foreign 
whims at his expense.” 

To make up for the loss of the flax, Jackey- 
mo resolved to convert avery nice bit of pas- 
ture into orchard ground, which he calculated 
would bring in £10 net per acre by the time 
Miss Violante was marriageable. At this, 
Squire pished a little ; but as it was quite clear 
the vd would be all the more valuable hereaf- 
ter for the fruit-trees, he consented to permit 
the ‘ grass land’ to be thus partially broken up. 

All these changes left poor Lenny Fairfield 
very much to himself—at a time when the new 
po strange devices which the initiation into 
book knowledge creates, made it most desira- 
ble that he should have the constant guidance 
of a superior mind. 

One evening after his work, as Lenny was 
returning to his mother’s cottage very sullen 
and very moody, he suddenly came in contact 
with Sprott the tinker. ‘ 

CHAPTER V. 

Tue tinker was seated under a hedge, ham- 
mering away at an old kettle—with a little fire 
burning in front of him—and the donkey hard 





by, indulging in a placid doze. Mr. Sprott 
looked up as Lenny passed—nodded kindly, 
“ Good evenin’, Lenny: glad to hear you be 
so ’spectably sitivated with Mounseer.” 

“ Ay,” answered Lenny, with a leaven of 
rancor in his recollections, “ You’re not asham- 
ed to speak to me now, that I am notin dis- 

e. But it was in disgrace, when it wasn’t 
my fault, that the real gentleman was most kind 
to me.” 

“ Ar—t, Lenny,” said the Tinker, with a 
prolonged rattle in that said Ar—r, which was 
not without great significance. “ But you sees 
the real gentleman who han’t got his to 
get, can hafford to ’spise his eracter in the 
world. A poor tinker must be timbersome and 
nice in his ’sociations. But sit down herea 
bit, Lenny ; J’ve summat to say to ye!” 

“To me—” 

“To ye. Give the neddy a shove out i’ the 
vay, and sit down, I say.” 

nny rather reluctantly, and somewhat su- 
perciliously, accepted this invitation. 

“T hears,” said the Tinker in a voice made 
rather indistinct by a couple of nails which he 
had inserted between his teeth; “I hears as 
how you be unkimmon fond of reading. I ha’ 
sum nice cheap books in my bag yonder—sum 
as low as a penny.” 

“T should like to see them,” said Lenny, his 
eyes sparkling. 

The Tinker rose, opened one of the paniers 
on the ass’s back, took out a bag which he 
plaeed before Lenny, and told him to suit him- 
self. The young peasant desired no better. 
He spread all the contents of the bag on the 
sward, and a motley collection of food for the 
mind was there—food and poison— es 
avibus—good and evil. Here, Milton’s Para- 
dise Lost, and there The Age of Reason—here 
Methodist Tracts, and there True Principles of 
Socialism—tTreatises on Useful Knowledge 
by sound learning actuated by pure benevo- 
lence—Appeals to Operatives by the shallow- 
est reasoners, instigated by the same ambition 
that had moved Eratosthenes to the conflagra- 
tion of a temple; works of fiction admirable 
as Robinson Crusoe, or innocent as the old 
English Baron, besides coarse translations of 
such garbage as had rotted away the youth of 
France under Louis Quinze. This miscellany 
was an epitome, in short, of the mixed World 
of Books, of that vast City of the Press, with 
its palaces and hovels, its aqueducts and sew- 
ers—which opens all alike to the naked eye 
and the curious mind of him to whom you say, 
in the Tinker’s careless phrase, “suit yourself.” 

But it is not the first impulse of a nature, 
healthful and still pure, to settle in the hovel 
and lose itself amidst the sewers; and Lenny 
Fairfield turned innocently over the bad books, 
and selecting two or three of the best, brought 
them to the tinker and asked the price. 

“ Why,” said Mr. Sprott, putting on his spec- 
tacles, “ you has taken the werry dearest : them 
’ere be much cheaper, and more hinterestin’.” 
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“But I don’t fancy them,” answered Lenny ; 
“1 don’t understand what they are about, and 
this seems to tell one how the steam-engine is 
made, and has nice plates; and this is Robin- 
son Crusoe, which Parson Dale once said he 
would give me—I’d rather buy it out of my 
own money.” 

“ Well, please yourself,” quoth the Tinker ; 
“you shall have the books for four bob, and 
you can pay me next month.” 

“Four bobs—four shillings? it is a great 
sum,” said Lenny, “ but I will lay it by, as you 
are kind enough to trust me; good evening, 
Mr. Sprott.” 

“ Stay a bit,” said the Tinker ; “I'll just throw 
you these two little tracts into the barging; 
they be only a shilling a dozen, so ’tis but tup- 

nece—and ven you has read those, vy, you'll 
areglar customer.” * 

The Tinker tossed to Lenny Nos. 1 and 2 of 
Appeals to Operatives, and the peasant took 
them up gratefully. 

The young knowledge-seeker went his way 
across the green fields, and under the still au- 
tumn foliage of the hedgerows. He looked 
first at one book, then at another; he did not 
know on which to settle. 

The Tinker rose and made a fire with leaves 
and furze and sticks, some dry and some green. 

Lenny has now opened No. 1 of the tracts : 
they are the shortest to read, and don’t require 
so much effort of the mind as the explanation 
of the steam-engine. 


The Tinker has now set on his grimy glue- 
pot, and the glue simmers. 


CHAPTER. VI. 

As Violante became more familiar with her 
new home, and those around her became more 
familiar with Violante, she was remarked for 
a certain stateliness of manner and bearing, 
which, had it been less evidently natural and 
inborn, would have seemed misplaced in the 
daughter of a forlorn exile, and would have 
been rare at so early an age among children 
of the loftiest pretensions. It was with the 
air of a little princess that she presented her 
tiny hand to a friendly pressure, or submitted 
her calm clear cheek to a presuming kiss. Yet 
withal she was so graceful, and her very state- 
liness was so pretty and captivating, that she 
was not the less loved for all her grand airs. 
And, indeed, she deserved to be loved; for 
though she was certainly prouder than Mr. 
Dale could approve of, her pride was devoid 
of egotism; and that is a pride by no means 
common. She had an intuitive forethought 
for others ; you could see that she was capa- 
ble of that grand woman-heroism, abnegation 
of self; and though she was an original child, 
and often grave and musing, with a tinge of 
melancholy, sweet, but deép in her character, 
still she was not above the happy genial mer- 
riment of childhood,—only her silver laugh 
was more attuned, and her gestures more com- 
posed, than those of children habituated to 
many play-fellows usually are. 





el- country in which he is a sojourner. 


said “she would become a very sensible. 

man.” Mrs. Dale liked her best when she was 
y, and said “she was born to make many @ 
eart ache ;” for which Mrs, Dale was 

ly reproved by the Parson. Mrs. Haz 

gave her a little set of garden tools; Mrs. Dale 

a picture-book and a tiful doll. For « 


y eo 
ca taken a great 

fancy to the picture-book, and that he should 
be very glad to have the doll, upon which Vio 
lante hastened to give them both away, and 
was never so happy as when mamma (as she 
called Mrs. Riccabocca) was admiring the pic- 
ture-book, and Riccabocca with austere gra’ 
dandled the doll. Then Riccabocea 
her that she could be of great use to him in 
the garden; and Violante instantly put inte 
movement her spade, hoe, and wheelbarrow. 

This last occupation brought her into im- 
mediate contact with Mr. Leonard gir 
and that personage one morning, to his great 
horror, fonnd Mise Violante had nearly exter- 
minated a whole celery-bed, which she had 
ignorantly conceived to be a crop of weeds. 

Lenny was extremely angry. He snatehed 
away the hoe, and said angrily, “You must 
not do that, Miss. I'll tell your papa if you—” 

Violante drew herself up, and never having 
been so spoken to before, at least since her 
arrival in England, there was something comic 
in the surprise of her large eyes, as well as 
something tragic in the dignity of her offended 
mien. “It is very naughty of you, Miss,” con- 
tinued Leonard in a milder tone, for he was 
both softened by the eyes and awed by the 
mien, “and I trust you will not do it “ 

“ Non capisco,” (I don’t understand,) mur- 
mured Violante, and the dark eyes filled with 
tears. At that moment up some Jackeymo ; 
and Violante, pointing to Leonard, said, with 
an effort not to betray her emotion, “ Zi fan- 
ciullo e molto grossolano,” (he is a very rude 


boy. 

5 ae turned to Leonard with the look 
of an enraged tiger. “How you dare, scum 
of de earth that you are,” cried he,* “how you 
dare make cry the signorina?” And his 
lish not supplying familiar vituperatives s 
ciently, he poured out upon Lenny such a 
profusion of Italian abuse, that the boy turned 
red and white in a breath with yage and per- . 
plexity. ; : 

Violante took instant compassion upon the ‘ 
victim she had made, and, with true feminine ; 
caprice, now began to scold Jackeymo for his 
anger, and, finally approaching Leonard, laid 


* It need scarcely be observed, that Jackeymo, in his con- 
versations with his masier or Violante, or his con 
with himself, employs his native langu which is there- 
fore translated without the blunders that he is driven to com- 
mit when compelled to trust himself to the tongue of the 








signorina,” said Jackeymo 
ruefully at the celery-bed, 

and they sell very well 
e year. But still, if it amuses 
a UP; I should like to see 


away. He had been called 
the scum of the earth,” by a foreigner too! 
He had been ill-treated for doing what he 
his duty. He was again feeling the 
distinction between rich and poor, and he now 
fancied that that distinction involved deadly 
warfare, for he had read from beginning to end 
those two damnable tracts which the Tinker 
had presented to him. But in the midst of all 
the angry disturbance of his mind, he felt the 
soft touch of the infant’s hand, the soothing 
influence of her conciliating words, and he was 
half ashamed that he had spoken so roughly 
to a child. 
Still, not trusting himself to speak, he walk- 
ed away and sat down at a distance. “I don’t 
” thought he, “ why there should be rich 
pon poor, master and servant.” Lenny, be it 
remembered, had not heard the Parson’s Poli- 
tical Sermon. 
An hour after, having composed himself, 


i 


Lenny returned to his work. Jackeymo was 
no longer in the en; he had gone to the 
fields ; but Ricca 


was standing by the 
pr = and holding the red silk Sha Me 
over Violante as she sat on the ground look- 
ing a4 at her father with those eyes already 
80 of intelligence, and love, and soul. 


the reminiscence of tracts Nos. 1 and 2,— 
“ Tike the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind.” 
He raised his eyes, swimming with all his native 
ess, towards the wise man, and dropped 
m gratefully on the face of the infant peace- 
maker. Then he turned away his head and 
fairly wept. The Parson was right: “O ye 
poor, have charity for the rich ; O ye rich, re- 
spect the poor.” 
CHAPTER VIL. 
' _ Now from that day the humble Lenny and 
' the regal Violante became great friends. With 
what pride he taught her to distinguish be- 
tween celery and weeds—and how proud too 
was she when she learned that she was use- 
ful! There is not a greater pleasure you can 
we to children, especially female children, 
to make them feel they are already of 








read, not only the books 
Doctor, but those he bo: 
Sprott. As for the bombs and shells 


y| against religion which the Tinker carried in his 


bag, Lenny was not induced to blow himself 
up with them. He had been reared from his 
eradle in simple love and reverence for the 
Divine Father, and the tender Saviour, whose 
life, beyond all records of human goodness, 
whose death, beyond all epics of mortal hero- 
ism, no being whose infancy has been taught 
to supplicate the Merciful and adore the Holy, 
yea, even though his later life may be entan- 
gled amidst the thorns of some desolate pyr- 
rhonism, can ever hear reviled and scoffed 
without a shock to the conscience and a revolt 
of the heart., As the deer recoils by instinct 
from the tiger, as the very look of the scor- 
pion deters you from handling it, though you 
never saw a scorpion before, so the very first 
line in some ribald profanity on which the 
Tinker put his black finger, made Lenny’s 
blood run cold. Safe, too, was the peasant 
boy from any temptation in works of a gross 
and licentious nature, not only because of the 
happy ignorance of his rural life, but because 
of a more enduring safeguard—genius! Ge- 
nius, that, manly, robust, healthful as it be, is 
long before it loses its instinctive Dorian mo- 
desty ; shamefaced, because so susceptible to 
glory—genius, that loves indeed to dream, but 
on the violet bank, not the dung-hill. Where- 
fore, even in the error of the senses, it seeks to 
escape from the sensual into worlds of fancy, 
subtle and refined.- But apart from the we 
sions, true genius is the most practical of all 
human gifts. Like the Apollo, whom the 
Greek worshipped as its type, even Arcady is 
its exile, not its home. Soon weary of the 
dalliance of Tempé, it ascends to its mission 
—the archer of the silver bow, the guide of 
the ear of light. Speaking more plainly, ge- 


.| nius is the enthusiasm for self-improvement ; 


it ceases or sleeps the moment it desists from 
seeking some object which it believes of value, 
and by that object it insensibly connects its 
self-improvement with the positive advance of 
the world. At present Lenny’s genius had no 
bias that was not to the positive and useful. 
It took the direction natural to his sphere, 
and the wants therein—viz., to the arts which 
we call mechanical. He wanted to know 
about steam-engines and artesian wells; and 
to know about them it was necessary to know 
something of mechanics and hydrostatics; so 
he bought popular elementary works on those 
mystic sciences, and set all the powers of his 
mind at work on experiments. 

Noble and generous spirits are ye, who, with 
small care for fame, and little reward from 
pelf, have opened to the intellects of the 
poor the portals of wisdom! I honor and re- 
vere ye; only do not think ye have done all 
that is needful. Consider, I pray ye, whether 
so good a choice from the Tinker’s bag would 
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lips drew in. 

flammatory tracts. Political I do not like to 
call them, for politics mean the art of govern- 
ment, and the tracts I speak of assailed all 
government which mankind has hitherto re- 
cognized. Sad rubbish, perhaps, were such 
tracts to you, O sound thinker, in your easy- 
chair! “Or to you, practised statesman, at 
your post on the treasury bench—to you, 
calm dignitary of a learned church—or to you, 
my lord judge, who may often have sent from 
your bar to the dire Oreus of Norfolk’s Isle 
the ghosts of men whom that rubbish, falling 
simultaneously on the bumps of acquisitive- 
ness and combativeness, hath untimely slain. 
Sad rubbish to you! But seems it such rub- 
bish to the poor man, to whom it promises a 
paradise on the easy terms of upsetting a 
world! For ye see, these “Appeals to Ope- 
ratives” represent that same world-upsettin 
as the simplest thing imaginable—a sort of 
two-and-two-make-four proposition. The poor 
have only got to set their strong hands to the 
axle, and heave-a-hoy! and hurrah for the 
topsy-turvy! Then,justto puta little whole- 
some rage into the heave-a-hoy! it is so fa- 
cile to accompany the eloquence of “ Appeals” 
with a kind of stir-the-bile-up statistics — 
“ Abuses of the Aristocracy”—* Jobs of the 
Priesthood”—“ Expenses of Army kept up for 
Peers’ younger sons”—“ Wars contracted for 
the villainous purpose of raising the rents of 
the land-owners” —all arithmetically dished 
up, and seasoned with tales of every gentle- 
man who has committed a misdeed, every 
clergyman who has dishonored his cloth; as 
if such instances were fair specimens of aver- 
age gentlemen and ministers of religion! All 
this passionately advanced, (and observe, never 
answered, for that literature admits no con- 
troversialists, and the writer has it all his own 
way,) may be rubbish; but it is out of such 
rubbish that operatives build barricades for at- 
tack, and legislators prisons for defence. 

Our poor friend Lenny drew plenty of this 
stuff from the Tinker’s bag. He thought it 
very clever and very eloquent; and he suppos- 
ed the statistics were as true as mathematical 
demonstrations. 

A famous knowledge-diffuser is looking 
over my shoulder, and tells me, “ Increase edv- 
cation, and cheapen good books, and all this 
rubbish will disappear!” Sir, I don’t believe 
a word of it. If you printed Ricardo and 
Adam Smith at a farthing a volume, I still be- 
lieve that they would be as little read by the 
operatives as they are now-a-days by a we 
large proportion of highly cultivated men. 
still believe that, while the press works, attacks 
on the rich, and propositions for heave-a-hoys, 





will always form a — ee of the 
Literature of Labor. "s re Fairfield 
reading a treatise on hydraulies, and construct- 
ing a model for a fountain into the bargain ; 
but that does not prevent his acquiescence in 
any proposition for getting rid of a National 
Debt, which he certainly never agreed to pay, 
and which he is told makes sugar and tea so 
shamefully dear. No. I tell you what doésa 
little counteract those eloquent incentives to 
break his own head against the strong walls of 
the Social System—it is, that he has two eyes 
in that head, which are not always employed 
in reading. And, having been told in print 
that masters are tyrants, parsons hypocrites or 
drones in the hive, and land-owners vampires 
and bloodsuckers, he looks out into the little 
world around him, and, first, he is compelled 
to acknowledge that his master is not a tyrant, 
(perhaps because he is a foreigner and a philo- 
sopher, and, for what I and Lenny know, a re- 
publican.) But then Parson Dale, though High 
Church to the marrow, is neither hypocrite nor 
drone. He has a very good living, it is true— 
much better than he ought to have, according 
to the “political” opinions of those tracts; 
but Lenny is obliged to confess that, if Parson 
Dale were a penny the poorer, he would do 
pennyworth’s less good; and, comparing one- 
parish with another, such as Roodhall and 
Hazeldean, he is dimly aware that there is no 
greater cIv.1zER than a parson tolerably well 
off. Then, too, Squire Hazeldean, though as 
arrant a Tory as ever stood upon shoe-leather, 
is certainly not a vampire nor bloodsucker. He 
does not feed on the public; a great many of the 
public feed upon him ; and, therefore, his prac- 
tical experience a little staggers and perplexes 
Lenny Fairfield as to the gospel accuracy 
of his theoretical dogmas. wasters, parsons, 
and land-owners! having at the risk of all 
popularity, just given a coup de patte to certain 
sages extremely the fashion at present, I am 
not going to let you off without an admonitory 
flea in the ear. Don’t suppose that any mere 
scribbling and typework will suffice to answer 
the scribbling and typework set at work to 
demolish you—write down that rubbish you 
can’t—live it down you may. If you are rich, 
like Squire Hazeldean, do good with your 
money ; if you are poor, like Signor Ricca- 
bocea, do good with your kindness. 

See! there is Lenny now receiving his week’s 
wages; and though Lenny knows that he can 
get higher wages in the very next parish, his 

lue eyes are sparkling with gratitude, not at 
the chink of the money, but at the poor exile’s 
friendly talk on things apart from all service ; 
while Violante is descending the steps from 
the terrace, cheapest by her mother-in-law with 
a little basket o , and suchlike delicacies, 
for Mrs. Fairfield, who has been ailing the last 
few days. 

Lenny will see the Tinker as he goes home, 
and he will buy a most Demosthenean “ Ap- 
peal ”—a tract of tracts, upon the “Propri 
of Strikes,” and the Avarice of Masters. B 
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much more efficaciously than 
or a Mill could 


A penny tract is the shoeing-horn of litera- 
ture ; it draws on a great many books, and some 
too tight to be very useful in walking. The 
penny tract quotes a celebrated writer, you long 
to read him; it props a startling assertion by 
a grave authority, you long to refer to it. During 
the nights of the past winter, Leonard’s intelli- 

nee made vast progress: he had taught 

imself more than the elements of mechanics, 
and put to practice the principles he had ac- 
quired, not only in the hydraulical achieve- 
ment of the fountain, nor in the still more no- 
table application of science, commenced on the 
stream in which Jackeymo had fished for min- 
nows, and which Lenny had diverted to the 
purpose of irrigating two fields, but in various 
ingenious contrivances for the facilitation or 
abridgment of labor, which had excited great 
wonder and praise in the neighborhood. On 
the other hand, those rabid little tracts, which 
dealt so summarily with the destinies of the 
human race, even when his growing reason, 
and the perusal of works more classical or 
more logical, had led him to perceive that they 
were illiterate, and to suspect that they jump- 
ed from premises to conclusions with a celer- 
ity very different from the careful ratiovination 
of mechanical science, had still, in the citations 
and references wherewith they abounded, lur- 
ed him on to philosophers more specious and 
more perilous. Out of the Tinker’s bag he had 
drawn a translation of Condorcet’s Progress 
of Man, and another of Rousseau’s Social 
Contract. These had induced him to select 
from the tracts in the Tinker’s miscellany those 
which abounded most in professions of philan- 
thropy, and predictions of some coming Golden 
Age, to which old Saturn’s was a joke—tracts 
so mild and mother-like in their language, that 
it ni, he a much more practical experience 
than Lenny’s to perceive that you would have 


to pass a river of blood before you had the 
slightest chance of setting foot on the flowery 
banks on which the 

tracts which sais | 


invited you to repose— 
poor Christianity on the 





cheeks, clapped a crown of innocent daffodillies 
on her head, and set her to dancing a de 
zephyr in the pastoral ballet in which St. 


Je ptr siocapiegaaetie the coreg hcg Asam 
it down as a preliminary axiom, that 

“The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous 

ieee Ly ang 
substituted in place thereof Monsieur Fourier’s 
symmetrical phalanstere, or Mr. Owen’s archi- 
tectural parallelogram. It was with some such 
tract that Lenny was seasoning his crusts and 
his radishes, when Riccabocea, bending his 
long dark face over the student’s shoulder, 
said abruptly— 

“ Diavolo, my friend! What on earth have 
you got there? Just let me look at it, will 
you? 

Leonard rose respectfully, and colored deep- 
ly as he surrendered the tract to Riecabocea. 

The wise man read the first page attentive- 
ly, the second more cursorily, and only ran his 
eye over the rest. He had gone through too 
vast a range of problems political, not to have 
passed over that venerable Pons Asinorum of 
Socialism, on which Fouriers and St. Simons 
sit straddling and cry aloud that they have ar- 
rived at the last boundary of knowledge! 

“ All this is as old as the hills,” quoth Ric- 
cabocca irreverently ; “ but the hills stand still, 
and this—there it goes!” and the sage pointed 
to a cloud emitted from his pipe. “Did you 
ever read Sir David Brewster on Optical De- 
lusions? No! Well, Pll lend it to you. You 
will find therein a story of a lady who always 
saw a black cat on her hearth-rug. The black 
cat existed only in her fancy, but the halluci- 
nation was natural and reasonable—eh—what 
do you think ?” 

“ Why, sir,” said Leonard, not catching the 
Italian’s meaning, “I don’t exactly see that it 
was natural and reasonable.” 

“Foolish boy, yes! because black cats are 
things possible and known. But who ever 
saw upon earth a community of men such as 
sit on the hearth-rugs of Messrs. Owen and 
Fourier? If the lady’s hallucination was not 
reasonable, what is his, who believes in such 
visions as these ?” 

Leonard bit his lip. 

“My dear boy,” cried Riccabocca kindly, 
“the only thing sure and tangible to which 
these writers would lead you, lies at the first 
step, and that is what is commonly called a 
Revolution. Now, I know what that is. I 
have gone, not indeed through a revolution, 
but an attempt at one.” 

Leonard raised his eyes towards his master 
with a look of profound respect, and great 
curiosity. 

“Yes,” added Riccaboceca, and the face on 
which the boy gazed exchanged its usual 
grotesque and sardonic expression for one ani- 
mated, noble, and heroic. “Yes, not a revo- 
lution for chimeras, but for that cause which 
the coldest allow to be good, and which, when 
successful, all time approves as divine—the re- 
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of our native soil from the rule of 
the : ! I have shared in such an at- 
tempt. And,” continued the Italian mourn- 
fully, “recalling now all the evil ions it 
arouses, all the ties it dissolves, all the blood 
that it commands to flow, all the healthful in- 
dustry it arrests, all the madmen that it arms, 
all the victims that it dupes, I question whether 
one man really honest, pure, and humane, who 
has once gone through such an ordeal, would 
ever hazard it again, unless he was assured 
that the victory was certain—ay, and the ob- 
ject for which he hts riot to be wrested from 
is hands amidst the uproar of the elements 
that the battle has released.” 

The Italian paused, shaded his brow with his 
hand, and remained long silent. Then, grad- 
ually resuming his ordinary tone, he continued : 

“ Revolutions that have no definite objects 
made clear by the positive experience of his- 
tory; revolutions, in a word, that aim less at 
substituting one law or one dynasty for ano- 
ther, than at changing the whole scheme of 
society, have been little attempted by real 
statesmen. Even Lycurgus is proved to be a 
myth who never existed. They are the sug- 
gestions of philosophers who lived apart from 
the actual world, and whose opinions (though 
generally they were very benevolent, good 
sort of men, and wrote in an elegant poetical 
style) one would no more take on a plain mat- 
ter of life, than one would look upon Virgil’s 
Eclogues as a faithful picture of the ordinary 
pains and pleasures of the peasants who tend 
our sheep. Read them as you would read 
poets, and they are delightful. But attempt 
to shape the world according to the poetry— 
and fit yourself for a madhouse. The farther 
off the age is from the realization of such 
projects, the more these poor philosophers 
have indulged them. Thus, it was amidst 
the saddest corruption of court manners, 
that it became the fashion in Paris to sit 
for one’s picture, with acrook in one’s hand, 
as Alexis, or Daphne. Just as liberty was 
fast dying out of Greece, and the successors of 
Alexander were founding their monarchies, and 
Rome was growing up to crush in its iron 

p all states save its own, Plato withdraws 
eaves from the world, to open them in his 
dreamy Atlantis. Just in the grimmest period 
of English history, with the axe hanging over 
his head, Sir Thomas More gives you his Uto- 
pia. Just when the world is to be the thea- 
tre of a new Sesostris, the dreamers of France 
tell you that the age is too enlightened for 
war, that man is henceforth to be governed 
by pure reason and live in a Paradise. Very 
pretty reading all this toa man like me, Lenny, 
who can admire and smile atit. But to you, 
to the man who has to work for his living, to 
the man who thinks it would be so much 
more pleasant to live at his ease in a phalan- 
stere than to work eight or ten hours a day; 
to the man of talent, and action, and industry, 
whose future is invested in that tranquillity and 
order of a state, in which talent, and action, 





and industry are a certain capital ;— why 
Messrs. Coutts, the great bankers, had better. 
encourage a theory to upsst the system of 
banking! Whatever disturbs society, yea, 
even by a causeless panic, much more by an 
actual struggle, fulls first upon the market of 
labor, and thence affects prejudicially every 
department of intelligence. In such times the 
arts are arrested ; literature is neglected; peo- 
ple are too busy to read any thing save appeals 
to their passions. And capital, shaken in its 
sense of security, no longer ventures boldly 
through the land, calling forth all the energies 
of tcil and enterprise, and extending to every 
workman his reward. Now Lenny, take this 
piece of advice. You are young, clever, and 
aspiring; men rarely succeed in changing the 
world; but a man seldom fails of success if 
he lets the world alone, and resolves to make 
the best of it. You are in the midst of the 
great crisis of your life; it is the struggle be- 
tween the new desires knowledge excites, and 
that sense of poverty, which those desires con- 
vert either into hope and emulation, or into en 
and despair. I grant that it is an uphill wo 
that lies before you; but don’t you think it is 
always easier to climb a mountain than it is to 
level it? These books call on you to level a 
mountain ; and that mountain is the property of . 
other people, subdivided amongst a great many 
proprietors, and protected by law. At the 
first stroke of the pick-axe it is ten to one but 
what you are taken up for a trespass. But 
the path up the mountain is a right of way 
uncontested. You may be safe at the summit, 
before (even if the owners are fools enough 
to let you) you could have levelled a yard. 
Cospetto !” quoth the doctor, “ it is more than 
two thousand years ago since poor Plato began 
to level it, and the mountain is as high as 
ever !” 

Thus saying, Riccabocca came to the end 
of his pipe, and, stalking thoughtfully away, 
he left Leonard Fairfield trying to extract 
light from the smoke. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Sor y after this discourse of Riccabocca’s, 
an incident occurred to Leonard that served to 
carry his mind into new directions. One even- 
ing, when his mother was out, he was at work 
on a new mechanical contrivance, and had the 
misfortune to break one of the instruments 
which he employed. Now it will be remem- 
bered that his father had been the Squire’s 
head-carpenter; the widow had carefully 
hoarded the tools of his craft which had be- 
longed to her poor Mark; and though she 
occasionally lent them to Leonard, she would 
not give them up to his service. Amongst 
these, Leonard knew that he should find the 
one that he wanted; and being much interes- 
ted in his contrivance, he could not wait till 
his mother’s return. The tools, with other 
little relics of the lost, were kept in a 
trunk in Mrs. Fairfield’s sleeping room; 
trunk was not locked, and Leonard went to it 
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time had now arrived when he was worthy the 
of yr the paternal effusions, and 

. with a keen but me- 

gnized his father’s 


oks and memoranda, and read 
ifling poems, which did not 


ing, rather than poetic inspiration or artis- 
tic culture, might compose with credit, but not 
for fame. But suddenly, as he turned over 
‘Occasional Pieces,’ Leonard came to 
others in a different handwriting 


: 


— a woman’s 
handwriting—small, and fine, and exquisitely 
formed. He had scarcely read six lines of these 
last before his attention was irresistibly chained. 
They were of a different order of merit from 
poor Mark’s ; they bore the unmistakable stam 

of genius. Like the poetry of women in qoued, 
they were devoted to personal feeling—they 
were not the mirror of a world, but reflections 
of a solitary heart. Yet this is the kind of poetry 
most pleasing to the young. And the verses 
in question had another attraction for Leonard ; 
they seemed to express some struggle akin to 
his own—some complaint against the actual 
condition of the writer’s life, some sweet melo- 
dious murmurs at fortune. For the rest, they 
were characterized by a vein of sentiment so 
elevated that, if written by a man, it would 
have run into exaggeration ; written by a wo- 
man, the romance was carried off by so many 
revelations of sincere, deep, pathetic feeling, that 
it was always natural, though true to a nature 
from which you would not augur happiness. 

Leonard was still absorbed in the perusal of 
these poems, when Mrs. Fairfield entered the 
room. 

“What have you been about, Lenny !— 
searching in my box?” 

“T came to look for my father’s bag of tools, 
mother, and I found these papers, which you 
said I might read some dav. 

«] doesn’t wonder you did not hear me when 
I eame in,” said the widow sighing. “I used 
to sit still for the hour together, when my poor 
Mark read his poems to me. There was such 
a pretty one about the Peasant’s Fireside, 
Lenny—have you got hold of that?” 

* Yes, dear mother; and I remarked the 
allusion to you; it brought tears to my eyes. 
But these verses are not my father’s—whose 
are they? They seem a woman’s hand.” 

Mrs. Fairfield looked—changed color— 
grew faint— and seated herself. 








Who was Nora ?” 

Mrs. Fairfield —Who *—child,—who  No- 

"ioennel ‘ge pov Me his 

in great amaze, 

ideal of the writer of these musical lines in 
that graceful hand, with his homely, uneduca- 
ted mother, who can neither read nor write.)— 
“ Your sister—is it possible? My aunt, then. 
How comes it you never spoke of her before? 
Oh, ee should be so proud of her, mother!” 

. Fairfield (clasping her hands).—* We 
were proud of her, all of us—father, mother, 
—all! She was so beautiful and so good, and 
not proud she! though she looked” like the 
first lady in the land. Oh! Nora, Nora!” 

Leonard (after a pause).—* But she must 
have been highly educated ?” 

Mrs. Fairfield—*’ Deed she was!” 

Leonard.—* How was that ?” 

Mrs. Fairfield (rocking herself to and fro in 
her chair).—Oh ! my Lady was her godmother— 
Lady Lansmere I mean—and took a fancy to 
her when she was that high! and had her to 
4 at the Park, and wuit on her ladyship; 
and then she put her to school, and Nora was 
so clever that nothing would do but she must 
go to London as a governess. But don’t talk 
of it, boy !—don’t talk of it!” 

Leonard.—* Why not, mother*—what has 
become of her ?—where is she ?” 

Mrs. Fairfield (bursting into a paroxysm of 
tears).—“In her grave—in her cold graye! 
Dead, dead !” 

Leonard was inexpressibly grievéd and 
shocked. It is the attribute of the poet to 
seem always living, always a friend. Leonard 
felt as if some one very dear had been sudden- 
ly torn from his heart. He tried to console his 
mother; but her emotion was contagious, and 
he wept with her. 

“And how long has she been dead?” he 
asked at last, in mournful accents. 

“Many’s the long year, many; but,” added 
Mrs. Fairfield, rising, and putting her tremulous 
hand on Leonard’s shoulder, “ you’ll just never 
talk to me about her—lI can’t bear it—it breaks 
my heart. I can bear better to talk of Mark— 
come down stairs—come.” 

“ ny I not keep these verses, mother? Do 
let me. 

“ Well, well, those bits o’ paper be all she 
left behind her—yes, keep them, but put back 
Mark’s. Are they all here?—sure?” And the 
widow, though she could not read her hus- 
Aand’s verses, looked jealously at the MSS. 
written in his irregular large scrawl, and, 
smoothing them carefully, replaced them in the 
trunk, and resettled over them some sprigs of 
lavender, which Leonard had unwittingly dis- 
turbed. 

“But,” said Leonard, as his eye again rested 
on the beautiful handwriting of his lost aunt— 
a Nora—I see she signs her- 
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- & Leonora was her name. I said she was my | give 


's We called ier Nora for 
~ oa 


“ Leonora—and I am Leonard—is that how 
I came by the name ?” 

“Yes, yes—do hold your tongue, boy,” sobbed 
poor Mrs. Fairfield; and she could not be 
soothed nor coaxed into continuing or renew- 
ing ® subject which was evidently associated 
with insupportable pain. 


CHAPTER X. 

Ir is difficult to exaggerate the effect that 
this discovery produced on Leonard’s train of 
thought. Some one belonging to his own 
hum <- igh had, vase remy him in ™ 
struggling ight towards the lofter regions o 
Intelligence and Desire. It was like the mari- 
ner amidst unknown seas, who finds carved 
upon some desert isle a familiar household 
name. And this creature of genius and of sor- 
row—whose existence he had only learned by 
her song, and whose death created, in the simple 
heart of her sister, so passionate a grief after 
the lapse of so many years—supplied to the 
romance awaking in his young heart the ideal 
which it unconsciously sought. He was pleas- 
ed to hear that she had been beautiful and 
pee He paused from his books to muse on 

r, and picture her image to his fancy. That 
there was some mystery in her fate was evi- 
dent to him; and while that conviction deep- 
ened his interest, the mystery itself, by degrees, 
took a charm which he was not anxious to dis- 
pel. He resigned himself to Mrs. Fairfield’s 
obstinate silence. He was contented to rank 
the dead amongst those holy and ineffable 
images which we do not seek to unveil. Youth 
and Faney have many secret hoards of idea 
which they do not desire to impart, even to 
those most in their confidence. I doubt the 
depth of feeling in any man who has not cer- 
tain recesses in his soul in which none may 
enter. 

Hitherto, as I have said, the talents of Leo- 
nard Fairfield had been more turned to things 
positive than to the ideal; to science and in- 
vestigation of fact than to poetry, and that air- 
ier truth in which poetry has its element. He 
had read our greater poets, indeed, but without 
thought of imitating; and rather from the ge- 
neral ae to inspect all celebrated monu- 
ments of the human mind, than from that espe- 
cial predilection for verse which is too common 
in childhood and youth to be any sure sign of 
a poet. But now these melodies, unknown to 
all the world beside, rang in his ear, mingled 
with his thoughts—set, as it were. his whole 
life te music. He read poetry with a different 
sentiment—it seemed to him that he had dis- 
eovered its secret. And so reading, the passion 
seized him, and “-the numbers came.” 

To many minds, at the commencement of 
our grave and earnest pilgrimage, I am Van- 
dal enough to think that the indulgence of po- 
etic taste and reverie does great and lasting 
harm; that it serves to enervate the character, 





—not, for instance, the 
masters—not the poetry of Homer, of Virgil 
of Sophocles, not, perhaps, even that of the 
dolent Horace. But the poetry which youth 
usually loves and appreciates the best—the 
poetry of mere sentiment—does so in minds 
al y over predisposed to the sentimental, 
and which require bracing to grow into health- 
ful manhood. . 

On the other hand, even this latter kind of 
poetry, which is peculiarly modern, does suit 
many minds of another mould—minds. which 
our modern life, with its hard positive forms, 
tends to produce. And as in certain climates 
plants and herbs, peculiarly adapted as anti- 
dotes to those diseases most prevalent in the at- 
mosphere, are profusely sown, as it were, by 
the benignant providence of nature—so it may 
be that the softer and mort romantic 
of poetry, which comes forth in harsh, money- 

ing, unromantic times, is intended as cura- 
tives and counter-poisons. The world is so 
much with us, now-a-days, that we need have 
something that prates to us, albeit even in too 
fine an euphuism, of the moon and stars. 

Certes, to Leonard Fairfield, at that period 
of his intellectual life, the softness of our He- 
licon deseended as healing dews. In his tur- 
bulent and unsettled ambition, in his 
grapple with the giant forms of political truths, 
in his bias towards the application of science 
to immediate practical purposes, this lovely vi- 
sion of the Muse came in the white robe of the 
Peacemaker; and with upraised hand, pointing 
to serene skies, she opened to him fair glimpses 
of the Beautiful, which is given to Peasant 
as to Prince—showed to him that on the sur- 
face of earth there is something nobler than 
fortune—that he who can view the world as a 
poet is always at soul a king; while to practi- 
cal purpose itself, that larger and more pro- 
found invention, which poetry stimulates, sup- 
plied the grand design and the subtle view— 
leading him beyond the mere ingenuity of the 
mechanic, and habituating him to regard the 
inert force of the matter at his command with 
the ambition of the Discoverer. But, above 
all, the discontent that was within him, 

a vent, not in deliberate war upon this ac 

world, but through the purifying channels of 
song—in the vent itself it evaporated, it was 
lost. By accustoming ourselves to survey all 
things with the spirit that retains and repro- 
duces them only in their lovelier or der 
aspects, a vast philosophy of toleration for what 
we before gazed on with scorn or hate insen- 
sibly grows upon us. Leonard looked into his 
heart after the enchantress had breathed upon 
it; and through the mists of the fleeting and 
tender melancholy which betrayed where she 
had been, he beheld a new sun of delight and 


joy dawning over the landscape of human life. 
Thus, though she was dead and Sy from 
his actual knowledge, this m ous kins- 















porate from some serener re to behold 
ie life that her soul thus strangely influenced, 
verily, with yet holier joy, the saving and love- 
spirit have glided onward in the eter- 


CHAPTER XI. 

Ir was about a year after Leonard’s discov- 
ery of the family Mss, that Parson Dale bor- 
rowed the quietest pad mare in the Squire’s 
stables, and set out on an equestrian excursion. 
He said that he was bound on business con- 
nected with his old, parishioners of Lansmere ; 
for, as it has been incidentally implied in a pre- 
- vious chapter, he had been connected with that 

borough town (and I may here add, in the capa- 
city of curate)before he had been inducted into 
the living of Hazeldean. 

It was so rarely that the Parson stirred from 
home, that this journey to a town more than 
twenty miles off was regarded as a most dar- 
ing adventure, both at the Hall and at the Par- 
son Mrs. Dale could not sleep the whole 
previous night with thinking of it; and though 
she had naturally one of her worst nervous 
headaches on the eventful morn, she yet suffer- 
ed no hands less thoughtful ‘than her own to 

k up the saddle-bags which the Parson had 
Sierieed along with the pad. Nay, so dis- 
trustful was she of the possibility of the good 
man’s exerting the slightest common sense in 
her absence, that she kept him close at her 
side while she was engaged in that “same ope- 
ration of packing up—showing him the exact 
spot in which the clean shirt was put, and how 
nicely the old slippers were packed up in one 
of his own sermons. She implored him not 
to mistake the sandwiches for his shaving-soap, 
and made him observe how carefully she had 
provided against such confusion, by placing 
them as far apart from each other as the na- 
ture of saddle-bags will admit. The poor Par- 
son—who was really by no means an absent 
man, but as little likely to shave himself with 
sandwiches and lunch upon soap as the most 
common-place mortal may be—listened with 
conjugal patience, and thought that man never 
had such a wife before; nor was it without 
tears in his own eyes that he tore himself from 
the farewell embrace of his weeping Carry. 

I confess, however, that it was with some 
apprehension that he set his foot in the stir- 
rup, and trusted his person to the mercies of 
an unfamiliar animal. For whatever might be 
Mr. Dale’s minor accomplishments as man and 

rson, horsemanship was not his forte. In- 
Feed, I doubt if he had taken the reins in his 
been mar- 


hand more than once since he had 
ried. : 











Crp: inquiry whether Mat was quite sure that 
e pad was quite safe, replied laconically, “ Oi, 
oi, give her her head.” 

“Give her her head!” repeated Mr. Dale, 
rather amazed, for he had not the slightest in- 
tention of taking away that part of the beast’s 
frame, so essential to its vital economy—* Give 
her her head!” 

“Qi, oi; and don’t jerk her up like that, or 
she’ll fall a doineing on her hind-legs.” 

The Parson instantly slackened the reins ; 
and Mrs. Dale—who had tarried behind to con- 
trol her tears—now running to the door for 
‘more last words,’ he waved his hand with 
—— amenity, and ambled forth into the 

ane. 

Our equestrian was absorbed at first in study- 
ing the idiosyncrasies of the pad, and trying 
thereby to arrive at some notion of her gene- 
ral character: guessing, for instance, why she 
raised one ear and laid down the other; why 
she kept bearing so close to the left that she 
brushed his leg against the hedge; and why, 
when she arrived at a little side-gate in the 
fields, which led towards the home-ferm, she 
came to a full stop, and fell to rubbing her 
nose against the rail—an occupation from which 
the Parson, finding all civil remonstrances in 
vain, at length diverted her by a timorous ap- 
plication of the whip. 

This crisis on the road fairly passed, the 
pad seemed to comprehend that she had a jour- 
ney before her, and giving a petulant whisk of 
her tail, quickened her amble into a short trot, 
which soon brought the Parson into the high- 
road, and nearly opposite the Casino. 

Here, sitting on the gate which led to his 
abode, and shaded by his umbrella, he beheld 
Dr. Riceabocea. 

The Italian lifted his eyes from the book he 
was reading, and stared hard at the Parson; 
and he—not venturing to withdraw his whole 
attention from the pad, (who, indeed, set up 
both her ears at the apparition of Riccabocca, 
and evinced symptoms of that surprise and su- 
perstitious repugnance at unknown objects 
which goes by the name of “ shying,”)—look- 
ed askance at Riccabocca. 

“ Don’t stir, please,” said the Parson, “ or I 
fear you will alarm this creature; it seems a 
nervous, timid thing ;—soho—gently—gently.” 

And he fell to patting the mare with great 
unction. 

The pad, thus encouraged, overcame her first 
natural astonishment at the sight of Riccaboc- 
ca and the red umbrella; and having before 
been at the Casino on sundry occasions, and 
sagaciously preferring places within the range 
of her experience to bournes neither cognate 
nor conjecturable, she moved gravely up to- 
ward the gate on which the Italian sate; and, 
after eyeing him a moment—as much as to say 
“JT wish you would get off”—came to a dead 
lock. 

“ Well,” said Riccabocca, “ sinee your horse 
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seems more to be polite than your- 
self, Mr. Dale, I take the opportunity of your 
present involuntary pause to congratulate you 
on your elevation in life, and to breathe a 
— ly prayer that pride may not have a 

“ Tut,” said the Parson, affecting an easy air, 
though still contemplating the pad, who ap- 
peared to have fallen into a quiet doze, “it is 
true that I have not ridden much of late years, 
and the Squire’s horses are very high fed and 

jirited ; but there is no more harm in them 

their master when one once knows their 
ways.” 

“ Chi va piano, va sano, 
E chi va sano va lontano,” 

said Riccabocca, pointing to the saddle-bags. 
“You go slowly, therefure safely ; and he who 

safely may ge far. You seem prepared 
or a journey ? 

“T am,” said the Parson; “and on a matter 
that concerns you a little.” 

“Me!” exclaimed Riccabocea—“ concerns 
me!” 

“Yes, so far as the chance of depriving you 
of a servant whom you like and esteem affects 

ou.” 

“Oh,” said Riecabocea, “I understand you: 
_— have hinted to me very often that I or 

nowledge, or both together, have unfitted 
Leonard Fairfield for service.” 

“T did not say that exactly ; I said that you 
have fitted him for something higher than ser- 
vice. Butdo not repeat this to him. And I 
cannot yet say more to you, for I am very 
doubtful as to the success of my mission ; and 
it will not do to unsettle poor Leonard until we 
are sure that we can improve his condition.” 

“Of that you can never be sure,” quoth the 
wise man, shaking his head ; “and I can’t say 
that I am unselfish enough not to bear you 
a grudge for seeking to decoy away from me 
an invaluable servant—faithful, steady, intelli- 
gent,and (added Riccabocca warming as he ap- 
— theclimacteric adjective) —exceeding- 

y cheap! Nevertheless go, and Heaven speed 
you. Iam notan Alexander, to stand between 
man and the sun.” 

“ You are a noble great-hearted creature, Sig- 
nor Riccabocea, in spite of your cold-blooded 
proverbs and villanous books.” The Parson, 
as he said this, brought down the whip-hand 
with so indiscreet an enthusiasm on the pad’s 
shoulder, that the poor beast, startled out of 
her innocent doze, made a bolt forward, which 
nearly precipitated Riccabocca from his seat on 
the stile, and then turning round—as the Par- 
son tugged desperately at the rein—caught the 
bit between her teeth, and set off at a canter. 
The Parson lost both his stirrups; and when 
he regained them, (as the pad slackened her 

ce,) and had time to breathe and look about 

im, Riccabocca and the Casino were both out 


of sight. 

“ Certainly,” quoth Parson Dale, as he reset- 
tled himself with great complacency, and a con- 
scious triumph that he was still on the pad’s 





back—~* certainly it is true ‘that noblest 
conquest ever made by man was that of the 
horse :’ a fine creature if is—a very 


especially without stirrups.” Firmly i 
stirfups the Parson planted his feet ; 
jeart within him was very proud. 


CHAPTER XII. 

LaNsMERE was situated in the county ad- 
joining that which contained the village of 
Hazeldean. Late at noon the Parson crossed 
the little stream which divided the two shires, 
and came to an inn, which was placed at an 
angle, where the great main road branched off 
into two directions—the one leading towards 
Lansmere, the other going more direct to Lon- 
don. At this inn the pad stopped, and put 
down both ears with the air of a pad who ae 
made up her mind to bait. And the Parson 
himself, feeling very warm and somewhat sore, 
said to the pad benignly, “It is just—thou 
shalt have corn and water!” 

Dismounting therefore, and finding himself 
very stiff, as soon as he had reached terra firma, 
the Parson consigned the pad to the ostler, and 
walked into the sanded parlor of the inn, to 
repose himself on a very hard Windsor chair. 

He had been alone rather more than half-an- 
hour, reading a mye i newspaper which smelt 
much of tobacco, and trying to keep off the 
flies that gathered round him in swarms, as if 
they had never before seen a Parson, and were 
anxious to ascertain how the flesh of him tast- 
ed,—when a stage-coach stopped at the inn. 
A traveller got out with his carpet-bag in his 
hand, and was shown into the sanded parlor. 

The Parson rose politely, and made a bow. 

The traveller touched his hat, without taking 
it off—looked at Mr. Dale from top to toe—then 
walked to the window, and whistled a lively 
impatient tune, then strode towards the fire- 
place and rang the bell; then stared again at 
the Parson; and that gentleman having cour- 
teously laid down the newspaper, the traveller 
seized it, threw himself on a chair, flung one 
of his legs over the table, tossed the other up 
on the mantel-piece, and began reading the 
paper, while he tilted the chair on its hind legs 
with so daring a disregard to the ordinary po- 
sition of chairs and their occupants, that the 
shuddering Parson expected every moment to 
see him come down on the back of his skull. 

Moved, therefore, to compassion, Mr. Dale 
said mildly— 

“Those chairs are very treacherous, sir. 
I'm afraid you'll be down. 

“Eh,” said the traveller, looking up much 
astonished. “Eh, down !—oh, you're satirical, 
sir.” 
“Satirical, sir? upon my word, no!” ex- 
claimed the Parson earnestly. 

“T think every free-born man has a right to 
sit as he pleases in his own house,” resumed 
the traveller with warmth; “and an inn is his 





own house, I guess, so long as he pays his 
score. Betty, my dear.” 



























For the chambermaid had now replied to the 
~ «7 han't Betty, sir; do you want she!” 
"ty han’t either,” muttered the cham- 
bermaid; but traveller turning round, 
showed so smart a neckcloth and so comely a’ 
face, that she smiled, colored, and went her 


The traveller now rose, and flung down the 
paper. He took out a a. and began 
paring his nails. Suddenly desisting from this 
elegant occupation, his eye caught sight of the 
Parson’s shovel-hat, which lay on a chair in 
the corner. 

“You're a cler; 
traveller, with a s ight sneer. 

Again Mr. Dale bowed—bowed in part de- 


precatingly— with dignity. It was a 
w that sai No. offence, sir, but I am a 
man, and I’m not ashamed of it.” 

“Going far?” asked the traveller. 






man, I reckon, sir,” said the 


Parson.—* Not very.” 
Traveller.—* In a » te or fly? If so, and 
we are going the same way—halves.” 
‘arson.—*“ Halves ?” 


Traveller —“ Yes, ll pay half the damage 
es inclusive.” 
‘arson——“ You ry very good, , But,” 
Spoken with pride) “I am on horse % 
‘ Traveller—* On horseback! Well, I should 
not have guessed that! You don’t look like 
it. Where did you say re were going ?” 

“T did not say where I was going, sir,” said 
the Parson drily, for he was much offended at 
that vague and ungrammatical remark applica- 
ble to his horsemanship, that “ he did not look 
like it.” 

“Close!” said the traveller laughing: “an 
old traveller, I reckon.” 

The Parson made no reply, but he took up 
his shovel-hat, and, with a bow more majestic 
than the previous one, walked out to see if his 
pad had finished her corn. 

The animal had indeed finished all the corn 
afforded to her, which was not much, and in a 
few minutes more Mr. Dale resumed his jour- 
ney. He had performed about three miles, 
when the sound of wheels behind made him 
turn his head, and he perceived a chaise driven 
very fast, while out of the windows thereof 
mas, 20 strangely a pair of human legs. The 
hen gan to curvet as the post horses rattled 

hind, and the Parson had only an indistinet 
vision of a human face supplanting these hu- 
man legs. The traveller peered out at him as 
he whirled by—saw Mr. Dale tossed up and 

. down on the saddle, and cried out, “ How’s the 
leather ?” 

“Leather!” soliloquised the Parson, as the 

recomposed herself. “ What does he mean 

yy that? Leather! a very vulgar man. But 
I got rid of him cleverly. 

. Dale arrived without farther adventure 


- 


and sate down with a good appetite to his 
beef-steak and pint of port. lee 

The Parson was a better judge of the physi- 

iomy of man than that of the horse; and 
shes outalbdialy anes oh eae 
landlord, who removed the cover and set on 
the wine, he ventured on an attempt at conver- 
sation. “Is my lord at the park? 

Landlord, still more civilly than before: 
“No, sir, his lordship and my lady have gone 
to town to meet Lord L’Estrange.” 

“Lord L’Estrange! He isin Eng land, then?” 

“Why, so I heard,” replied the landlord, 
“but we never see him here now. I remember 
him a very pretty young man. Every one was 
fond of him, and proud of him. But what 

ranks he did play when he wasalad! We 
en he would come in for our boro’ some of 
these days, but he has taken to foren 
more’s the pity. I am a reg’lar Blue, sir, as I 
ought to be. The Blue candidate always does 
me the honor to come to the Lansmere Arms. 
*Tis only the low party puts up with the Boar,” 
added the landlord with a look of ineffable 
disgust. “I hope you like the wine, sir?” 

“Very good, and seems old.” 

“ Bottled these eighteen years, sir. I had in 
the cask for the great election of Dashmore 
and Egerton. I have little left of it, and I 
never give it but to old friends like—for, I 
think, sir, though you be grown stout, and 
look more grand, I may say that I’ve had the 
pleasure of seeing you before.” 

“ That’s true, I dare say, though I fear I was 
never a very good customer.” 

Landlord——“ Ah, it is Mr. Dale, then! I 
thought so when you came into the hall. I 
hope your lady is quite well, and the Squire 
too; fine pleasant-spoken gentleman ; no fault 
of his if Mr. Egerton went wrong. Well, we 
have never seen him—I mean Mr. Egerton— 
since that time. I don’t wonder he stays 
away ; but my lord’s son, who was brought up 
here,—it an’t nat’ral like that he should turn 
his back on us !” 

Mr. Dale made no reply, and the landlord 
was about to retire, when the Parson, pouring 
out another glass of the port, said—* There 
must be great changes in the parish. Is Mr. 
Morgan, the medical man, still here?” 

“No, indeed; he took out his ploma after 
you left, and became a real doctor; and a 
pretty practice he had too, when he took, all 
of a sudden, to some new-fangled way of 
physicking—I think they calls it homysome- 


7. 
“ Homeopathy !” 

“That’s it—something — all reason: 
and so he lost his practice here and went up 
to Lunnun. I’ve not heard of him since.” 

“Do the Avenels keep their old house ?” 

“Oh, yes!—and are pretty well off, I hear 
say. John is always poorly ; though he still 
goes now and then to the Odd Fellows, and 
takes his glass; but his wife comes and fetches 
him away before he can do himself aay harm.” 





at Lansmere. He P ow up at the principal inn 
—refreshed himself by a general ablution— 


“Mrs. Avenel is the same as ever ? 
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he an ms — - 1 —_ wer 
the landlord, sm “She was always—no 
exactly proud like, but what I calls gumptious.” 

“T never heard that word before,” said the 
Parson, laying down his knifeand fork. “Bump- 
tious, indeed, though I believe it is not in the 
dictionary, has crept into familiar parlance, es- 
sad amongst young folks at school and 
college.” 


“Bumptious is bumptious, and ptious 
is .gumptious,” said the landlord, delighted to 


uzzle a Parson. “Now the town beadle is 
tious, and Mrs. Avenel is.gumptious.” 

“ She is a very respectable woman,” said Mr. 
Dale, somewhat rebukingly. 

“In course, sir, all gumptious folks are ; 
me f value themselves on their respectability, 
and looks down on their neighbors.” 

Parson, still philologically occupied. “Gum 
tious—gumptious. I think Recess wa the su 
stantive at.school—not that my master taught 
it to me. ‘Gumption,’ it means cleverness.” 

Landlord, (doggedly.)—* There’s gumption 
and gumptious! Gumption is knowing; but 
when I say that sum un is gumptious, | mean 
—though that’s more vulgar like—sum un 
who does not think small beer of hisself. You 

e me, sir?” 

“T think I do,” said the Parson, half-smiling. 
“T believe the Avenels have only two of their 
children alive still—their daughter, who mar- 
ried Mark Fairfield, and a son who went off 
to America ?” 

« Ah, but he made his fortune there, and has 
come back.” 

“Indeed! I’m very glad to hear it. He has 
settled at Lansmere ?” 

“No, sir. I hear as he’s bought a property 
a long way off. But he comes to see his par- 
ents pretty often—so John tells me—but I 
can’t say that I ever see him. I fancy Dick 
doesn’t like to be seen by folks who remember 
him playing in the kennel.” 

“ Not unnatural,” said the Parson indulgent- 
ly; “but he visits his parents : he is a good 
son, at all events, then ?” 

“Tve nothing to say against him. Dick was 
a wild chap before he took himself off. I never 
thought he would make his fortune; but the 
Avenels are a clever set. Do you remember 
poor Nora—the Rose of Lansmere, as they 
called her? Ah, no, I think she went up to Lun- 
nun afore your time, sir.” 

“Humph!” said the Parson drily. “ Well, I 
think you may take away now. It will be dark 
soon, and I'll just stroll ‘out and look about 
me.” 

“ There’s a nice tart coming, sir.” 

“Thank you, I’ve dined.” 

The Parson put on his hat and sallied forth 
into the streets. He eyed the houses on either 
hand with that melancholy and wistful inter- 
est with which, in middle life, we revisit scenes 
familiar to us in youth—surprised to find either 
so little change or so much, and recalliag, by 
fits and snatches, old associations and past 
emotions. The long High Street which he 
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threaded now 


houses gave way to the moss-grown 
Lansmere Park: to the right, vp gna 
still remained, they were separated each 


men or their widows, old maids, and half-pay 
officers, select for the evening of their days. 

Mr. Dale looked at these villas with the de- 
liberate attention of a man awakening his 
power of memory, and at last stopped before 
one, almost the “Test on the road, and which 
faved the broad patch of sward that lay before 
the lodge of Lansmere Park. An old polland 
oak stood near it, and from the oak there came 
a low discordant sound; it was the hungry 
cry of young ravens, awaiting the belated re- 
turn of. the parent bird. r. Dale put his 
hand to his brow, paused a moment, and then, 
with ‘a hurried step, passed through the little 

arden and knocked at the door. A light was 

urning in the parlor, and Mr. Dale’s eye 
caught through the window a vague outline 
of three forms. There was an evident: bustle 
within at the sound of the knocks. One of 
the forms rose and disappeared. A very prim, 
neat, middle-aged maid-servant now appeared 
at the threshold, and austerely inquired :the 
visitor’s business. 

“TI want to see Mr. or Mrs. Avenel. Say 
that I have come many miles to see them; and 
take in this card.” 

The maid-servant took the card, and half 
closed the door. At least three minutes elaps- 
ed before she reappeared. 

“ Missis says it’s late, sir; but walk in.” 

The Parson accepted the not very gracious 
invitation, stepped across the little hall,.and 
entered the parlor. 

Old John Avenel, a mild-looking man,,who 
seemed slightly paralytic, rose slowly from hie 
arm-chair. rs. Avenel, in an awfully.stff, 
clean, and Calvinistical cap, and a gray dress, 
er fold of which bespoke ry gs and 
staid repute—stood erect on the floor, and, fix- 
ing on the Parson a cold and cautious eye, said : 

“You do the like of us great honor, Mr. 
Dale—take a chair! You call upon business’?” 

“Of which I have apprised you by letter, 
Mr. Avenel.” 

“ My husband is very poorly.” 

“A poor creature!” said John feebly, and as 
if in compassion of himself. “I can’t get about 
as I used todo. But it ben’t near election 
time, be it, sir ?” 

“No, John,” said Mrs. Avenel, placing her 
husband’s arm within her own. “You must 
lie down a bit, while I talk to the gentleman.” 

“I'm a real good blue,” said poor John; 
“but I an’t quite the man I was ;” and leaning 
heavily on his wife, he left the room, turning 
round at the threshold, and saying, with great 
urbanity—“ Any thing to oblige, sir?” 

Mr. Dale was much touched. He had re- 
membered John Avenel the comeliest, the 
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“turning from the poet, may we 
ery with the — philosopher, ‘ Poor, 


: rin a few minutes Mrs. Avenel returned. She 


a chair at some distance from the Par- 
resting one hand on the elbow of 
the chair, while with the other she stiffly 
smoothed the stiff gown, she said— 

“Now, sir.” 

That “Now, sir,” had in its sound some- 
thing sinister and warlike. This the shrewd 
Parson recognized with his usual tact. He 
edged his chair nearer to Mrs. Avenel, and 

his hand on hers— 

« Yes, now then, and as friend to friend.” 





From Fraser’s Magazine, 


AN INEDITED LETTER OF EDWARD 
GIBBON. 


following is an inedited letter of the 
celebrated author of T'he Decline and 
the Roman Empire. It is addressed to 
his friend M. D’Eyverdun (who was at that 
time at Leipsig), and has lately been found 
among 2 mass of papers in the house which 
M. D’Eyverdun possessed at Lausanne, and 
where Uh. Gibbon resided several years. 
To M. D’ Eyverdun, at Leipsig. 
London, May 7th, 1776. 
My long silence towards you has been occa- 
sioned (if I have properly analyzed what has 
lately passed in my mind) by different reasons. 
During the Summer there was indolence and 
ination; since the opening of parlia- 
ment the necessity of finishing my book, and 
at the same time of subduing America. I 
have been involved in a multitude of public, 
private, and literary business, such as I had 
never experienced in the whole course of my 
life. The materials of my correspondence I 
have gradually nwecaat Soy § and despairing of 
eee | able to say any thing, I have wisely fin- 
ished by saying nothing. Meantime, it is not 
necessary to inform my dear reader that I love 
him just as much as if I had written.to him 


a 
ere, then, shall I begin this letter? Can 
this question be put to a man who has just 
published his book? I shall speak of myself, 
and I shall enjoy the pleasure which renders 
the conversation of friends so delightful,—the 
one of talking of one’s self with some- 
y who will take an interest in the subject. 
It is true I should greatly prefer conversing 
with you, walking backwards and forwards in 
my library, where I could, without blushing, 
make to you all the confessions which my 
vanity might prompt. But at this lamentable 
distance from London to Leipsig we cannot do 


* Mr. ‘Dale probably here alludes to Lord Bolingbroke’s 


| without a confidant, and the paper might one 


day disclose the little secrets which I am 
bli to confide to you. 
ou know that the first volume of The 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire has had the most complete success, 
and the most flattering to the author. But I 
must take up the matter a little further back. 
I do not know whether you recollect that I 
had agreed with my bookseller for an edition 
of 500 copies. This was a very moderate 
number ; but I wished to learn the taste of the 
public, and to reserve to myself the opportu- 
nity of soon making, in a second edition, all 
the changes which the observations of critics 
and my own reflections might suggest. We 
had come, perhaps, to the twenty- sheet, 
when my publisher and my printer, men of 
sense and taste, began to perceive that the 
work in question might be worth something, 
and that the said 500 copies would not suffice 
for the demands of the British reatlers. They 
stated their reasons to me, and very humbly, 
but very earnestly, begged me to permit 500 
more to be seieted. I yielded to their entrea- 
ties, not, however, without fearing that the 
younger brothers of my numerous family 
might be condemned to an inglorious old age, 
in the obscurity of some warehouse. Mean- 
time the printing went on; and, in spite of 
paternal affection, I sometimes cursed the at- 


.| tention which I was obliged to pay to the 


education of my children, to cure them of the 
little defects which the negligence of their 
preceptors had suffered to pass without cor- 
recting them. 

At length, in the month of February, I saw 
the decisive hour arrive, and I own to you that 
it was not without some sort of uneasiness. 
I knew that my book was good, but I would 
have had it excellent; I could not rely on my 
own judgment, and I feared that of the public, 
—that tyrant who often. destroys in an instant 
the fruit of ten years’ labor. At length, on 
the 16th of February, I gave myself to the 
universe, and the universe—that is to say, a 
small number of English readers—received 
me with open arms. In a fortnight the whole 
edition was so completely exhausted that not a 
single copy was left. Mr. Cadell (my pub- 
lisher) proposed to me to publish a second 
edition of 1000 copies, and in a few days he 
saw reason to beg me to allow him to print 
1500 copies. It will appear at the beginning 
of next month; and he already ventures to 
promise me that it will be sold before the end 
of the year, and that he shall be obliged to 
importune me a third time. The volume—a 
handsome quarto—costs a guinea in boards; 
it has sold, as my publisher expresses it, like a 
sixpenny pamphlet on the affairs of the day. 

I have hitherto contented myself with stat- 
ing the fact, which is the least equivocal testi- 
mony in favor of the History. It is said that 
a horse alone does not flatter kings when the 
think fit to mount him; might we not nda, 





ulation as he stood by the dying Pope; but his memo: 
sibaive thn vib ee canton’ of 


that the bookseller is the only person who 
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does not flatter authors when — it into 
their heads to appear in print ? t you con- 
ceive that from a small number pte: read- 
ers one always finds means to cate i 
and for my part, I own to you that I am very 
fond of these praises; those of women of 
rank, especially when they are young and 
handsome, though not of the greatest weight, 
amuse me infinitely. I have had the good for- 
tune to please some of these persons, and 
the ancient History of your learned friend has 
succeeded with them like a fashionable novel. 
Now hear what Robertson says in a letter 
which was not designed to fall into my 
hands :— 

“T have read (says he) Mr. Gibbon’s History 
with great attention, and with singular pleasure. 
It is a work of great merit. We find mm it that 
sagacity of research, without which an author 
does not merit the name of an historian. His 
narrative is clear and interesting ; his style is ele- 
gant and vigorous, sometimes rather too labored, 
and, perhaps, studied: but these defects are amply 
compensated by the beauty of the age, and 
sometimes by a rare felicity of expression.” 

Now listen attentively to poor David Hume: 

“ After having read with impatience and avidity 
the first volume of your History, I feel the same 
impatience to thank you for yo interesting pres- 
ent; and to express to you the satisfaction which 
this production has afforded me, under the several 
points of view, of the dignity of the style, the ex- 
tent of your researches, the profound manner ir 
is work is entitled 
to the highest esteem. You will feel pleasure, as 
I do myself, from hearing that all the men of let- 
ters in this city (Edinburgh) agree in admiring 
your work, and in desiring the continuation of it.” 

Do you know, too, that the Tacitus and Livy 
of Scotland have been useful to me in more 
ways than one. Our good English folk had 
long lamented the superiority which these his- 
torians had acquired; and as national prejudi- 
ces are kept up at a small expense, they have 
eagerly raised their unworthy countrymen by 
their acclamations to a level with these great 
men. Besides, I have had the good fortune 
to avoid the shoal which is the most danger- 
ous in this country. A historian is always to 
a certain degree a political character, and 
every reader according to his private opinion 
seeks in the most remote ages the sentiments 
of the historian upon kings and governments. 
A minister who is a great friend to the pre- 
rogatives of the crown has complimented me, 
on my having everywhere professed the 
soundest doctrines. 

Mr. Walpole, on thé other hand, and 
my Lord Camden, both partisans of liberty, 
and even of a republic, are persuaded that I 
am not far from their ideas. This is a proof, 
at least, that I have observed a fair neutrality. 

Let us now look at the reverse of the 
medal, and inspect the means which Heaven has 
oe fit to employ to humble my pride. 
Would you think, my dear sir, that injustice has 


number of ladies, equally respectable for their 

age and understanding, has been raised against 
me. It has been maintained, that the last two 
chapters of my pretended History are only a 
satire on the Christian religion—a satire the 
more dangerous as it is concéaled under a veil 
of moderation and impartiality: and that the 
emi of Satan, after having long amused 
his wont bo with a very agreeable tale, insensi- 
bly leads them into the infernal snare. You 
perceive all the horror of this accusation, and 
will easily understand that I shall — only 
a respectful silence to the clamors of my ene- 
mies ? 

And the Translation? Will you soon cause 
me to be read and burnt in the rest of Europe? 
After a short suspension, the reasons for 
which it is useless to detail, I re-commenced 
sending the sheets as they issued from the 
press. They went —— by way of Got- 
tingen, where M. Sprengel has, doubtless, ta- 
ken care to forward them to you; so that the 
whole of the English original must have been 
long since in your hands. What use have 

ou made of it? Is the translation finished ? 
When and where do you intend it shall 
appear? I cannot help fearing accidents that 
may have happened by the way, and still thore 
apprehending your indolence or forgetfulness ; 
and the more so, as I have learned from seve- 
ral quarters that you are engaged in the trans- 
lation of some German work. Notwithstand- 
ing my silence, you might have informed me 
of the state of things; at all events you have 
not a moment to lose, for the Duke de Choi- 
seul, who is quite delighted with my work, 
has signified to Mr. Walpole his intentions to 
have it translated as soon as possible. I be- 
lieve I have put a stop to this design by assu- 
ring him that your translation was in the 
press at Leipsig; but we cannot long answer 
for events, and it would be equally unplea- 
sant to be anticipated by a bel esprit of 
Paris, 6dr by a manceuvre of an Amsterdam 
bookseller. 

This is a pretty decent letter; I know, 
however, that you ought not to give me ¢ 
for it, because it is all about myself. 1 havea 
thousand other things to tell you, and as 
many questions to ask you. Depend on ano- 
ther letter in a week. Fear nothing, I swear 
by holy friendship; and my oath will not re- 
main without effect. Ever yours, 

Ep. Grszon. 





RELICS OF MADISON. 

MONG the household effects of Mrs. Madi- 

son, sold in Washington lately, were an 
original portrait of Washington by Stuart, and 
others of Jefferson, Madison, and Mrs. M. by 
the same artist; one of John Adams, by Col. 
Trambull, and one of Monroe, by Vanderlyn, 
all originals, painted especially for Mr. Madi- 
son, and never out of the possession of the 
family. Besides these there were portraits of 
three discoverers, Vespucius, Columbus, and 





been ¢arried so far as to attack the purity of my 
faith? The cry of the bishops and of a great 





Cabot, and many other very valuable paintings. 
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iat Pom Leigh Hunt's Journal. 
_ THE. SHIP IN THE NIGER. 
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slumb’: ly the glassy river goes, 
y not as it flows; 
The materi pe of the 


A sentinel among t! des 

i faints the breeze beneath the heavy sky, 
bends the bulrush, as it loiters by 

that throw 





“Its feathery es —_ —— -.% 
That seems, al eard, to linger t 
q earth, th if dream, 


When, hark ! there sounds along the lonely shore 
A voice those wilds had never heard before ; 

/ ‘The wild bird dipp’d—the diamond-eye’d gazelle 
Started and paus’d,—then fled into the dell ; 
Stirr’d fe i ~ ee seem’d to sigh— 
‘When, lo! again the still repeated cry ; 

Hark ! ’tis the leadsman, chanting loud and clear 
The changing fathoms, as a ship draws near,— 
And all at once rings out the Briton’s hearty cheer! 


Mistorival Review uf the Fanth. 


Tax Thirty fret American Congress, after 
‘HE - merican a ses- 
‘tion of'a little more than three months, closed on 
‘the 4th of ‘March. The conclusion of the session 
4was much more in ing and important than its 
‘ommencement. Our record of the previous month 
losed with the e by the Senate, on the 
18th of February, of the joint resolution authoriz- 
dng the President to confer the brevet rank of 
-Lieutenant-General on General Scott. Mr. Ben- 
ton, on the following day, attempted to revive his 
dill paying te Missouri two per cent. on her sales 
of ic lands, but was unsuccessful. The River 
Harbor Bill was taken up in the House on 
the 18th, and debated for several days ; it finally 
on the 18th, by a vote of 114 to 75. Dur- 
ing the debate an altercation took place between 
Mr. Inge of Alabama and Mr. Stanley of North 
Oarolina, which resulted in a duel. The ies 
met in Maryland, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
District of Columbia, and after an ineffectual ex- 

change of shots, agreed to a reconciliation. 

Several exciting debates arose in the Senate, in 
relation to the Fugitive Slave Law, growing out 
of the following circumstances: On Saturday, 
February 21st, an alleged fugitive slave, named 
eeieedh “wen arrested in Boston by the U.S. 
Marshal, and taken before the U. S. Commissioner 
for examination. ‘ The counsel for defence asked 
for a postponement of the case for two days, 
which was granted, Shadrach remaining in the U. 
S. Court Room, in custody of the U.S. Deputy 
since, by a law of the state, the use of 
the jail is forbidden for the confinement of a fugi- 
tive slave. Soon after the adjournment of the 
court the doors were suddenly burst open by a 
mob of negroes, the officers overpowered, 
the prisoner carried off. After being hurried rap- 
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risoners committed under the authority of the 
Tite States, and the Massachusetts state law 
of 1843, making it a penal offence for any officer 
of the commonwealth to aid in the arrest or de- 
tention of a fugitive slave: considering that, though 
such state legislation may create embarrassment, 
it cannot impair the constitutional provision for 
the delivery of fugitives bound to labor in another 
state. He recommends a modification of the gen- 
eral law, enabling the President to call upon the 
militia, and place them under the control of any 
civil officer of the government, without requiring 
any previous proclamation, in cases where the 
civil authority is menaced. 

The California Duties Bill, giving the new state 
while she waz 
a territory, to defray the expenses of the state 
government up to the time of her admission, 

d the Senate February 25th. The Cheap 
ostage Bill, as amended, the following 
day, by a vote of 39 to 15. is bill provides a 
rate of three cents when pre-paid, five cents when 
not. pre-paid, on letters less than half an ounce, 
and for any distance exeeeding three thousand 
miles double these rates. Instead of a uniform 
rate of one cent on newspapers, it provides a 
tariff postage from five to twenty-five cents per 
quarter for weekly papers, according to distances; 
semi-weeklies to pay double, tri-weeklies triple, 
and dailies five times these rates. The House af- 
terwards added an amendment providing for the 
coinage of three-cent pieces, which was concurred 
in by the Senate. The law will take effect on 
the Ist of July next. 

On Saturday, February 22d, Mr. Rantoul, of 
Massachusetts, appeared and took his seat for the 
remaining ten days of his term. The bill abolish- 
ing constructive mileage on the part-of the Sen- 
ate passed both houses. The River and Harbor 
Bill, appropriating between two and three mil- 
lions of dollars for the improvement of the har- 
bors of the coast and the lakes, and the river nay- 
igation of the interior, was taken up in the Senate, 
on Saturday, March Ist, by a vote of 31 to 25. 
The debate continued until past midnight, when 
the Senate adjourned. The subject was resumed 
on Monday morning, the opponents of the bill, 
who were in the minority, exercising their inge- 
nuity in order to prevent a vote. There bemg 
now but a few hours of the session remaining, the 
utmost activity and excitement prevailed in botb 
riation Bills 
were yet to be passed, the Postage Bill was wait- 
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morning, W 
majority yielded to a inetiie ning its con- 
sideration for four hours, in order to allow the ne- 
cessary A: priation Bills to be acted on. 

Meets, on Monday, the Senate’s Joint 


pani i , was 
arte by a large majority. The resolution re- 
ieving Mr. Ritchie from the terms of his printing 
contract, and giving him one-half the 
fixed by the law of 1819, passed the House by a 
majority of five, and was taken up in the Senate 
about half an hour before the close of the session, 
but was lost for want of time. Among the last 
aets of the house were, the of the Senate 
bill paying $40,000 to the American Colonization 
Society for e incurred in supporting the 
Africans recaptured from the bark Pons; the de- 
feat of the resolution creating the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-General ; and the act founding a Military 
Asylum for the relief of disabled soldiers. The 
French Spoliation Bill, the bill making Land War- 
rants Assignable, the bill granting ten million 
acres of the public lands to the states for the re- 
lief of the indigent insane, and all the proposals 
for new steamship lines, as well as Mr. Collins’s 
application for an additional appropriation to his 
Liverpool line, were lost for want of time. In 
the Senate, after the River and Harbor Bill was 
dropped, the Army and Navy and Civil and Di- 


lomatic Appropriation Bills, the Post Route 
Bit, and the Highs House Bill, were all passed. 
Both houses adjourned at noon, on Tuesday, 
March 4th. 


After an interval of twenty minutes, the Senate 
was again called to order, a Special Session hav- 
ing been ordered by the President to consider 
Executive business. Messrs. Bright, Bayard, Cass, 
Jefferson Davis, Hamilton, Mason, Pratt, Rusk, 
and Dodge of Wisconsin, Senators elect, appeared 
and were qualified. Mr. Foote, of Vermont, ap- 
peared on the 8th and was sworn in. Mr. Yulee 

resented a communication, claiming to have been 
elected by the Legislature of Florida, he having 
received 29 votes when the remainder were blank. 
The Judiciary Committee reported against allow- 
ing the California Senators mileage by the Pana- 
ma route, but the discussion of the subject was 
postponed till the next session. 

On Friday, the 7th, the Senate ratified the 
treaties lately negotiated with Portugal, with 
Switzerland, and the treaty with Mexico respect- 
ing the Tehuantepec route from the Gulf to the 
Pacific. The treaty of extradition with Mexico 
was rejected. The —_ with Switzerland was 
amended in some partic 

A message was received in reply to a resolu- 
tion calling on the State Department to furnish 
copies of the correspondence with Turkey regard- 
ing Kossuth. In addition to the correspondence 
which has already-appeared, Mr. Webster in Feb- 
ruary, addressed a letter to J. P. Brown, Drago- 
man of the tion at Constantinople, concerning 
the probable intentions of Turkey ; to which Mr. 
Brown replied that in May, 1851, the year for 
which the Sultan ated Austria to retain the 
Hungarians will expire. Mr. Webster thereupon 











with the joint:resolution of 
Mr. Webster requests our minister to state that: 
the United States has no intention to inter- 
fere in any with the international relations. 
of other Governments, yet, in this case, it hopes 
that suggestions ing from no other motives 
than friendship and respect for the Porte, and 
sympathy for the unhappy exiles, may be received 
as a proof of national -will alludes in 
terms of high commendation to the course of the 
Porte in refusing to deliver the exiles into the 
hands of their pursuers, and while i 
the force of the considerations through which they. 
have been detained up to the nt time, urges 
that their transportation to this country cannot 
l be reasonably opposed. The tone of Mr; 
Webster's letter is humane, eloquent and dignified; 
it will be read with earnest satisfaction the 
friends of age 3 throughout the Globe. 

The action of the Executive Session of the 
Senate was chiefly upon nominations made by the 
President. These having been completed and 
some resolutions adopted, calling for information 
on various subjects, to be Communicated to the. 
next session, the Senate adjourned on the 18th of 
March. The following are the principal nomina- 
tions: Hon. Robert F. mar , of Ohio, Minister 
to Brazil; John B. Kerr, o! land, to 
Nicaragua ; John S. Pendleton, of Virginia, Oe 
to the Argentine Republic; Mr. Markoe, of 
State De ent, Chargé to Denmark; Y. P. 
King, of Coorg Chargé to New-Granada ; Sam- 
uel G. Goodrich, of Massachusetts, Consul at Paris; 
John Howard Payne, Consul to Tunis ; Mr. Easby, 
of Washi 7, mal nr net of Public Buildings ; 
Grafton Baker, of Mississippi, Chief Justice of 
New-Mexico; Ogden Hoffman, Jr., of San Fran- 
cisco, District Judge for California; George G. 
Baker, of Ohio, Consul to Genoa; Henry A. Ho- 
mer, of Massachusetts, Dragoman to the Turkish 
Legation ; H. Jones Brooke, of Penn, Consul at 
Belfast; and Charles Russell, Collector at. Santa 
Barbara, California. Jacob B. Moore, of New- 
York, was confirmed as Post-Master, and T. Butler 
King, of Georgia, as Collector, at San Francisco. 

M. Marcoleta, Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Nicaragua, arrived in this coun 
from Europe, and was officially presented to the 
President on Saturday, Feb. 22. The addresses 
oa both sides were of the most cordial character. 
Commodore Jones, whose trial by Court Martial 
has been going on at Washington for some time 


t, has been found guilty of speculating in 
ust with the public funds, and is sus’ ed = 
his command be five years, half of the time with- 


~~ 

e Superintendent of the Census has published 
a table, compiled from the returns of the 

which are complete in all the principal States. 
From this it appears that the entire population of 
the United States will be about 23,200,000, of 
which 3,070,734 are slaves. The entire re 

tative population will be 21,710,000, and the ratio 
of representation 93,170, the law of May, 22, 
1850, determining the number of representatives 
at 283. The States which gain, in all, are as fol- 
lows: Arkansas 1, Indiana 1, Illinois 2, Massa- 
chusetts 1, Mississippi 1, Michigan 1, Missouri 2, 
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New-York Legislature, a joint re- 
ing for the election of a U.S. Sena- 
at 2 a.m. on the 19th, and the 
Fish, ex-Governor of the State, 
In the Ohio Legislature, an 
finally reached on the 15th of March, 
. Wade, the Whig candidate, receiving 
‘# majority of three. The New Jersey Legislature 
has chosen Commodore Robert F. Stockton, on 
the 27th ballot, by a majority of one, three of the 
members being absent. Commodore Stockton re- 
signed his nee in the Navy last year. 

The one hundred and nineteenth anniversary of 
Washington's birth-day was celebrated throughout 
the United States with more than the usual hon- 
ors. In New-York City, a large mili and civic 

i under the 


livered at the celebration instituted by the Union 
Committee, by the Hon. Mr. Foote, of Mississippi. 
At the dinner which succeeded, the Hon. Edward 
Everett made an eloquent speech on the American 
Constitution. 


seizure of colored persons claimed as fugitive 
slaves. The Boston case has become exceedingly 
yy sapneng through a series of counter-arrests, 
on of State and U.S. officers. Mr. Eli- 
zur Wright, editor of the Boston Commonwealth, 
and six other persons, mostly negroes, are held for 
trial on a charge of aiding in the escape of the 
slave Shadrach. On the other hand, the U. S. 
District Attorney, Commissioner and Deputy Mar- 
shal, were arrested and held to bail in the sum of 
$10,000 each, on charge of arresting the fugitive, 
the suits being brought on the ground that the Fu- 
gitive Slave law is unconstitutional, and that the 
officers acted without authority. Several arrests 
of fugitive slaves have been made in various parts 
of Pennsylvania, but there has been no violent 
resistance to the law. The Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania lately made a requisition on the Governor 
of Maryland, for the delivery of a man charged 
with kidnapping a free black child five years old, 

in Pennsylvania of a fugitive slave, and re- 
claimed with her. The Governor of Maryland re- 
fused to surrender the accused, and replied ina 
long letter sustaining his course by the authority 
of the Attorney General. 

Few measures of interest have been passed by 
the several State Legislatures, during the past 
month. The State of New Jersey has abolished 
the freehold qualification. In the Legislature of 
Wisconsin a fand limitation bill, fixing the limit 
at 640 acres, passed the Senate, but was defeated 
in the House. The Maryland Convention for the 
revision of the State Constitution, has adopted a 
clause abolishing impri ent for debt, by a 
vote..of 60 to 5. e Indiana Convention has 
completed a revised Constitution for that State, 








lose, | which will be submitted to the votes of the 


jolt tation of thanks te the Enea D a 


ster, for his letter to Hiilsemann, the Austrian 
Chargé d’Affair’s. 

Several severe storms have been experienced 
in the Western States. The town of Fayetteville, 


. | Tenn., was nearly destroyed by a on the 


24th of February. The place was enveloped 
in impenetrable darkness, and many lives were 
lost in the crash of the falling buildings. Forty- 
two houses were blown down. A terrific pa 
passed over Pittsburg, tearing the steamers from 
nu tga and injuring a great number of 
ju ; 

The family of Mr. William Cosden, in Kent Co., 
Md.,—including himself, his wife, sister, sister-in- 
law, and a black servant, were murdered on the 


25th of Fe’ . A small boy made his escape 
and gave the The murderers have not 
yet been taken. 


The trials of the Cuban invaders at New Or- 
leans have at last been brought to an end. After 
three unsuccessful attempts to procure a verdict 
in the case of Gen. Henderson, the jury in each 
instance being unable to agree, the prosecution 
was withdrawn. The trial of Gen. Quitman and 
the other persons who had been arraigned, was 
oe relinquished, and the matter will be suffered 
to dro 

ley Lind has reached St. Louis, on her tour 
of. triumph in the West. The proceeds of her 
thirteen concerts in New Orleans amounted to 
$200,000. On the 13th of March, she gave a con- 
cert at Natchez which produced $6,600, $1,000 
of which was devoted to charitable objects—A 
great meeting in favor of railroads in the Missis- 
sippi Valley, was held in New Orleans on the 
24th of February.—The cholera has appeared in 
a mild form on some of the Western rivers. In 
the town of Franklin, Tenn., there have been al- 
ready fourteen deaths from it. 

Henry Clay sailed from New-York for Havana, 
on the 11th of March. He intends remaining a 
few weeks in that city to rest from the fatigues of 
the late session. He was received in New-York 
with great enthusiasm ; thousands of persons 
crowded the docks to witness his departure. 

The steamer Oregon, while on her passage from 
Louisville to New Orleans, burst her boiler near 
Vicksburg, killing and wounding about seventy 
persons. The boat afterwards took fire and burned 
to the water’s edge. The surviving passengers 
were taken off by the steamer Iroquois, which for- 
tunately happened to be in the vicinity. A steam- 
ferry boat at St. Louis burst her boiler on the 
28d of February, killing about twenty persons. 
Several other slight explosions and collisions have 
occurred on the Western rivers. 

A notorious person, named Wm. H. Thompson, 
(better known as “One-Eyed Thompson,”) who 
was supposed to have been a confederate of vari- 
ous gangs of counterfeiters and burglars, was ar- 
rested on the 1st of March, on a charge of coun- 
terfeiting, and committed suicide the next day in 
his cell. He left a letter addressed to the Coroner 
and another to his wife, written in a style which 
shows him to have been a man of more than ordi- 
nary intellect. He stated that, being of no farther 
use to his family, he felt it his duty to die. He had 
always cherished a disposition to commit suicide, 
as he had no means of solving the mystery of life, 
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The latest accounts from Texas, represent that 
State as in a most condition. 
y 


icultural interest is receiving 
many gentlemen of wealth and in- 
The Indians still continue their depre- 


ments between them and the U. S. troops, 
ve taken place in the vicinity of Laredo. Gen. 
Brooke is pas an expedition against the Ca- 
manches, and as soon as the spring opens, a cam- 
ign will be made directly into their hunting 
unds, A si being, known as the Wild 
oman of Navidad, who has baffled the search of 
the hunters for several years, has lately been caught 
by a party who were out after deer. It appears 
that she was a negress who fled to the wilderness 
after Fannin’s defeat, fifteen years ago, since which 
time she has lived in the woods, subsisting on acorns 
and other wild fruits. 

News from El Paso to the 31st of December, 
state that the Boundary Commissioners have fixed 
the initial point of their survey at the parallel of 
82° 22' N., on the Rio Grande, a point conjectured 
to be about 20 miles north of El Paso. e line 
will run thence 3° westward, and then due north, 
to the Gila River. From two to three years will 
be required to complete the survey. The Ameri- 
can Commission, numbering more than one hundred 
persons, is divided into three companies, and loca- 
ted at El Paso, Socorro, and the Mission of San 
Elizario, 

The last mail from the Salt Lake, Utah Terri- 
tory, reaches to the beginning of December. The 
settlement was then in a very prosperous condi- 
tion, the weather being remarkably mild. Grain 
and vegetables of all kinds were very abundant, 
200,000 bushels of wheat having been gathered 
the past season. Several saw and grist mills were 
in active operation, and a woullen factory and brew- 
ery were in course of erection. Large supplies 
of coal and iron have been discovered in the Val- 
ley of the Little Salt Lake, about 350 miles to the 
south-west of the Mormon settlement, and a colo- 
ny has been sent there. The snows in the Timpa- 
nozu and Bear River Mountains have greatly re- 
tarded the mails between the Salt Lake and Mis- 
souri. 

We have news from California to the 1st of Feb- 
rugry. The amount of gold dust shipped from 
San Francisco on that day and the 15th of Janu- 
ary, was about $3,500,000. The Legislature of 
California convened on the 6th of January. Gov. 
Burnett’s Message, which was transmitted on the 
following day, gives a general review of State af- 

irs. A reduction of fees and salaries is recom- 
mended, and an increase of the tax on real and 
personal estate, in order to keep up the financial 
credit of the State, without recourse to foreign 
loans. The Governor also favors the e of 
laws excluding negroes from the State, iad ex- 

ing the punishment of death to the crime of 
grand larceny. A few days subsequent to the 
meeting of the Legislature, Gov. Burnett tendered 
his resignation, and Lieut. Gov. McDougal was in- 
augurated as Governor the following day. A bill 
to remove to capital of the State from San José 





to Vallejo, has passed and will 

bly pass the House. A bill ing the $d of 

Fe for the election of a U.S. » has 
House. The total debt of the State on 

the 15th of December last, was $485,460. If the 


proposed reductions in the are made, the 
estimated balance in the Treasury at the end of 
June, will be $220,346, nearly the total debt. 


mored discovery of a gold placer, far surpassing 
any previous account. The steamer C 

it appears, sailed from San Francisco for the Kla- 
math River with a company of adventurers, and 
after an absence of two pare oy returned with news 
of the discovery of a beach of golden sand, on 
the coast, twenty-seven miles north of the mouth 
of Trinity River. From the fact of this beach be- 
ing bounded by a bluff from one to four hundred 
feet in height, the name of “ Gold Bluff” was given 
to the locality. The beach extends for a distance 
of six miles and is from twenty to fifty yards in 
width. It is a mixture of gray and b sand, 
through which the gold is disseminated in i 
cles so fine that it cannot be separated with ordi- 
my Y ing. This sand is constantly shifting, 
under the action of the waves, and at times the 
ocean covers the entire beach, breaking against the 
bluffs. The amount of gold in the sand is various- 
ly represented, at from ten cents to ten dollars, 
A constant surf breaks along the shore, rendering 
the landing in the boats impracticable except in 
very calm weather, while it is almost equally dif- 
ficult to reach the spot by land. 

An Association called the “ Pacific Mining Com- 
pany” was immediately formed, with a stock of 
12,000 shares at $100 each. One thousand shares 
were sold immediately, and several vessels were 
put pp at once for the Gold Bluff, the miners oe 
ing from all wip the diggings, to join in 
adventure, e original stockholders, Loweesiyis 
about thirty in number—lay claim to the besteeet 
of the beach, and have erected log cabins laid 
in a large store of provisions, aay Py wash- 
ing the sand on an extensive scale. re 
of the richness of this locality are doubtless very 
greatly exaggerated. 

Business in San Francisco and the inland towns 
and trading communities of the mountains, was 
remarkably dull. Goods had been sold at very , 
low rates, in some instances lower than the first 
cost. The winter has been so remarkably clear 
and fine, that the miners—who had removed to 
the dry diggings, in anticipation of rain—have 
been greatly embarrassed in their operations, 
They have occupied themselves in throwing up 
dirt, and only await a week’s rain to wash out 
sufficient gold to restore the trade of the country. 
New discoveries of gold in quartz rock continue to 
be made, and some of the specimens, which have 
been assayed, are of almost incredible richness. 
The mining region in the north, on the Klamath, 
Shaste, and Umpqua Rivers, is yielding a rich re- 
turn. The agricultural capacities of this region 
ere also highly aa 

The difficulties between the miners and the In- 
dians continue to increase, and a general war with 
all the tribes of the Sierra Nevada, is threatened. 
The principal depredations have been committed 
on the Mariposa and the American Fork. The 
Indians are supposed to be leagued together, and 
to have their head-quarters near the source of the 
Cattee river. In consequence of a murder on 








































Gen. Smith for the assistance 
States 


U: troops. 

large business is now done in bringing droves 
New Mexico and Sonora into Cali- 
expedition dispatched for the pur- 
ing the 


Lae etien anion lo River has reached 
a’ point thirty miles from its mouth. Several meet- 


San Francisco and San José, and 
half the stock was subscribed at the last accounts. 
We have dates from Oregon to Jan. 25th. The 
papers speak with enthusiasm of the climate and 
diay of ities of the country. On the 
eldest of January, at Portland, Oregon, the 
thermometer only fell to 23°. A 


with great , Gov: Gaines giving her the 
christening. She is'160 feet in length, and is to 
rum on the Willamette River. 

EUROPE 


Eneianp a ag, more than usual 
interest for the past liament was open- 
ed’on the 8d of February. The Queen’s speech 
contained no decided feature beyond recommend- 


posed that the most stringent 
fing the conduct of all Catholic 


measures, 

fanctionaries, should be adopted. On the 17th 
of February, the Chancellor of the Exchequer laid 
before the Commons the budget for the current 
. It ap that the surplus of last year 
was £2:500,000, half of which the Chancellor pro- 
posed to apply to the national debt. He also 
to abolish the window-tax, but to intro- 
ince a hotse-tax in its stead. Several other modi- 
fications were made, but unfavorably received; 
and on the 20th, on the question of a bill giving 
the franchise to every householder paying £10 
taxes, the Ministry was left in a minority of 48 
votes. After this reverse, the Cabinet, which for 
some time previous had been rapidly losing 
gtound, had no alternative but to resign. It en- 
tered upon office in July, 1846, and vec mage A 

ruled for nearly five years. The resignation too 
effect on Saturday, Feb. 22d. The Queen at once 
accepted it, and sent for Lord Stanley, who de- 
clined undertaking the construction of a new Go- 
vernment. Her Majesty then returned to Lord 
John Russell, who tied unsuccessfully to induce 
Sir James Graham to enter the Ministry. Lord 
Aberdeen was then summoned and Lord Stanley 
a second time, but no arrangement could be made. 
Finally, a meeting of the resigned Ministry was 
held on the 28th, and it was rumored that a new 
Cabinet would be formed from the old one, sub- 
stituting Sir James Graliam in the place of Lord 





i pire Segiriong oan 
volving the prineiple of free trade, Govern- 
eS te eee oe 
a full House. The House of Lords has rejected 


itation is still kept u 
ee soe The great “ Palace in Hyde 
Park is now completed, and the throng of visitors 
is very great. tributions are continually ar- 
riving from all quarters of the world. 

In France the President's influence ry to 
be on the decline. Having sent into the National 
Assembly his demand for a dotation of $360,000 
in addition to the salary provided for him in the 
Constitution, it was lost after a sharp debate, by 
a majority of 102. A national subscription to re- 
lieve the President from his —— embarrass- 
ments, was proposed, but this he declined, prefer- 
ing to reduce his _ expenses. A sale of his 
horses, however, did not bring more than half their 
cost. 

A number of Diplomatic changes have been 


Day | made. Among the appointments are: Gen. Au- 


pick, Ambassador to England ; Lavalette, to Con- 
stantinople ; M. de Sartiges, to the United States; 
M. Resdheclon: to China; M. de Saint-Georges, to 
Brazil, dc. The National Assembly has accom- 

lished nothing of importance. The subjects of 
Eabor and Agriculture have been discussed, but 
without reaching any conclusion. The third anni- 
versary of the Republic was celebrated throughout 
all parts of France, with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The manifestations of republican sentiment were 
so sincere and so universal, that the Orleanists and 
Legitimists were struck dumb. At the latest 
dates, it was rumored that they were about. form- 
ing a union, on the basis of the restoration of Hen- 
ry V., acknowledging the Count de Paris as his 
successor, The Ex-Queen is said to have joined 
this movement, though the Duchess of Orleans 
will not consent to postpone the claims of her son. 

Germany is still in a fog. The Dresden Confer- 
ence has not yet been able to bring order out of the 
chaos. The reconstitution of the Central German 
Power was partly agreed on, each Government 
taking the idency by turns. Austria, how- 
ever, claimed the Presidency without alternation. 
Prussia thereupon refused to sanction the installa- 
tion of a Central Power until all the German Gov- 
ernments have stated their views concerning the 
revision of the Constitution of the Diet. A return 
to the old form of the Diet is recommended in many 
quarters, as the sole means of restoring harmony ; 
but the prospect of a settlement which shall be 
generally acceptable, is as far off as ever. The 
Prussian Assembly was, at the last accounts, en- 
gaged in discussing a new law for the censorship 
of the Press. 

Swirzer.anp is menaced with a war on the part 
of the German Powers, for the purpose of recov- 
ering for Prussia the Canton of Wenfchatel. It is 
stated that the Confederation will shortly march an 
army to the Swiss frontier: they have been re- 
strained, up to the present time, by the fear of ex- 

ing themselves to revolution at home. 
it is rumored will strongly oppose such a move- 
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pense of 
Tray is in a state of great alarm, in relation to 
Mazzini and his revolutionary d It ‘is stat- 


made the 5 cag of an increase of the Austrian 

ly. The forces of Piedmont are being 
put upon a war footing, in order to be ready for 
any emer; y. It was stated, in Turin, on the 
24th of February, that the German Powers have 
demanded of the Piedmontese es the 
suppression of the liberty of the press, and recon- 
dillation of the Court of ‘nee, . 

The bands of robbers which infest the moun- 
tains; in the Papal States, have been dislodged 
from some of their strongholds, by the united Aus- 
trian and Roman forces. A party of thirty of 
these brigands took possession of the town of For- 
lini-Popoli, and plundered the inhabitants, who 
were at the time co ted in the theatre of the 

lace. In the island of Corsica, a robber named 
fasoni has, for 18 months past, held possession of 
a fortified town called Tlo-Roasee, with a popula- 
tion of 1,000 inhabitants. He communicates with 
the agents of the Government, his dispatches being 
drawn up-in regular style, and signed “ Mazoni, 
Bandit.” Archbishop Hughes is still ~~ ing in 
Rome, and it is said that he either has been or 
shortly will be made Cardinal. 

The Government of Naries has completed its 

work of persecution. From twenty to thirty men, 
some of noble rank, some formerly Ministers of 
State, have been condemned to the prison or the 
galley. Of 140 Deputies, eighty-five are in vari- 
ous ways victims : twenty-four have been shut up 
in prison, unheard of for two years’; and sixty-one 
are refugees. 
The thirteenth Storthing (National Congress) of 
Norway, was opened on the 11th of February by 
King Oscar in person. Among other things, he 
recommended the construction of a railroad from 
the City of Christiana to Lake Midsen. 

From Turkey we learn that Gen. Dembinski has 
reached Constantinople. All the refugees have left 
Shumla; and 240 persons, chiefly Poles, had sailed 
from Constantinople on their way to America. 
Kossuth, with 300 Hungarians, still remains at 
Kutahya, where a very strict guard is maintained 
over all his movements. He is not allowed to 
communicate with his friends. A sale of Gen. 
Bem's effects was held at Aleppo on the 23d of 
January, and enormous prices were paid for trifles 
of all kinds, as relics. The troubles at Bagdad 
and Aleppo have been subdued. A difficulty 
arose between the Porte and Abbas Pacha, Vice- 
roy of Egypt, in relation to a retrenchment of the 
expenditures of the latter. At one time a war 
was anticipated, but our latest dates announce 
that the difference has been adjusted. 

BRITISH AMERICA. 

Mr. Howe, the Commissioner dispatched’ to 

England from Nova 3cotia, writes from: London 








pe-| fugitives. A 





that his mission on behalf of the Portland and 
Halifax Railroad will 


As menaced the peace of the neighborhood, 
the tllsbitanto called. the ameouiiew tor th aid 
of the troops to assist the civil authorities. 

A large anti-slavery meeting'was held at To- 
ronto, on the 28th of February. Its avowed object 
is to furnish sympathy and aid to the American 
rge class of persons, however, in- 
cluding the Government officials, are to 
the movement. The a School system is be- 
comi! ular in Canaila, and is already 
tially a adopted in the District of Tcronto, a 

MEXICo. 

We have news from the Mexican capital to the 
15th of February. The country was re 
quiet, the revolts in — and Guanajuato hay- 
ing been completely quelled. has done 
nothing of importance. Sefior Lacunza has de- 
clined the post of Minister to E d, which has 
been given to Sefior Payno, who has resigned the 
office of Minister of Justice. Munguia, the refrae- 
tory Bishop of Michoacan, has given in his sub- 
mission to the Government. President Arista is 
engaged in arranging an active plan of operations 
with his Cabinet, and favorable predictions are 
made in regard to the effects of his administration. 

On the 16th of February, the City of Chihuahua - 
was thrown into great alarm by the rumor that 
thirty American adventurers, leagued with a large 
body of Indians, armed with two field-pieces, were 
encamped at a short distance. The troops were 
ordered out, but could not find such a force, 
the existence of a company of robbers among 
mountains, headed by an American, was well as- 
certained. Great depredations are commi in 
the City of Mexico. On the 3d of Fe , i 
armed few appeared on the valle sgh 
and plundered a large number of persons. The 
affairs of Yucatan are in a desperate condition. 
The treasury is exhausted; and the army called 
out against the Indians is without money or means 
to carry on the war. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

A war between the Central Government of 
Guatemala on one side, and the allied States of 
Honduras and San Salvador, has broken out. 
This rupture was occasioned by the British block- 
ade of the Pacific ports of the latter States, 
which they attribute tc the instigation of Guate- 
mala. A joint army of 6000 men was raised’ for 
the protection of the frontier. The inhabitants 
of the mountain provinees of Guatemala, who are 
nearly all in favor of the Federal Union of the 
Central American States, sympathized with this 
movement, and large bodies of deserters from 
Carrera’s forces joined the allied army. A plot 
of Carrera to excite a revolt in San Salvador was 
completely defeated. At the last accounts, the 
two armies had met near Chiquimula. One state- 
ment announces the total defeat of the allied 
eon | Carrera, while another says the former 
obtained possession of Chiquimula ; and that the 
only victory gained by Carrera was over a com- 
pany of deserters from his own ranks, near the 
village of San Geronimo. 

In the State of Nicaragua, the chain of commu- 
nication from the Atlantic to-the Pacific, is nearly 
completed. The engineers: have: nearly: finished 
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Carnival, and given up to gayety of all 
i General Conch has made 
exceedingly popular by his liberal mea- 
ra on rumored wy he intended visit- 
urpose of procuring further re- 
in the seemach tr of the iden Miss Fred- 
was on a visit to Matanzas, The 
broken out at Cardenas, and there 
many fatal cases among the crews in 
and the negroes on shore, 
scourge is still prevailing in many parts of 
Jamaica, having made its appearance in some 
districts a second time with increased malignity. 

In Hayti, the threatened war on the Domini- 
cans has not been undertaken. The United States 
Government is interfering actively in the alleged 

i t, without cause, of Captain Mayo, of 
the American brig Leander. The evidence in the 
case has been transmitted to the Emperor. 

The inhabitants of Georgetown, Grand Cayma- 
igging up the beach around a certain in- 
let of the d, in search of a treasure supposed 
to have been buried by the pirate Gibbs. Seount 
flat stones, marked with cabalistic letters, have 
been discovered, but no gold. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The — on ~ Panama Railroad are now 
engaged in laying the rails from Navy Bay to 
Gatun, a distance of three and a half miles. The 
first locomotive was landed on the 22d of Febru- 
ary. A new steamer has been placed on the 
Chagres River, to run between Chagres and Gor- 
gona, and another is building at Navy Bay for the 
same purpose, to form a daily line. The attention 
of Americans on the Isthmus is at present at- 
tracted towards the auriferous region of New 
Grenada, in the provinces of Choco and Anti- 
oquia, lying between the Pacific and the Magda- 
lena River. About three hundred and fifty per- 
sons, penetpally Frenchmen, are engaged in work- 
ing the Buenaventura mines, which yield from 
two to three ounces per day to each man. A se- 
vere shock of an earthquake was felt at Cartha- 
gena on the 7th of February. 

In Vewezveta, the new President, Monagas, 
has been inaugurated; the country is quiet and 


Tous. 
Phe Presidential Election in Perv has termi- 
nated in favor of Echinique. Congress was to 
meet on the 20th of March. 

One or two ial insurrections have occurred 
in Botrvia, and a decree has been issued for the 
banishment of all Buenos Ayreans, who were not 
married to Bolivian females. It is believed that 
the difficulty between Brazil and the Argentine 
Republic will be settled without war. 

ASIA. 

Late news from Canton announce the death of 
Commissioner Lin, who seized the English opium 
in 1839. Murders and piracy are on the increase 
in the Indian seas, notwithstanding the alleged 
severity of the Chinese authorities, 
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been prevented by the natives. No communica- 
tion could be opened with the spot where the 
were said to be, as a hostile tribe intervene 
The Esquimaux confirmed this rumor, with the 


quarrel with the natives. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

M. Xavizr Raymon, a practised and accredited 
author, has begun a series of essays in the Paris 
Journal des Debats, on the British and American 
Steam Navigation Companies: historical details, 
statistics, modes of forming, organizati par- 
ison. He agrees with our Secretary of the Navy, 
that it is better for orem - — —_ 

ies, and ly or mainly rely w m for 
mended ye md to build ~ nbn a steam- 
fleet for itself, at greater cost, and with no superi- 
ority of adaptation for belligerent service. He 
admits that this plan would not find grace with 
the European Ministers of Marine ; but, for them, 
circumstances are different. The — of the 
Secretary has been received here as able and sat- 
isfactory. M. Raymond observes that, notwith- 
standing the amount of subsidies granted in Eng- 
land and America, to various Companies of Steam 
Navigation, he knows but one among those which 
operate on a line of more than five hundred leagues 
that is in a prosperous condition. This may be a 
mistake. 

The Paris Moniteur contains a very curious and 
interesting biography, by an able hand, Dr. Parise, 
of Dr. Joseph Ignatius Guillotin, the inventor of 
the famous instrument of decapitation called af- 
ter him. His character was benevolent, and his 
design humane. This is now realized. He pro- 
posed his machine (not altogether original, but im- 
proved laboriously) in 1789 : a report was ordered 
on it, by the Legislative Assembly in 1792; and 
on the 21st August of that year, it was first used 
for a political execution. It gave occasion for 
numberless effusions of verse at his expense. No 
one experienced more horror at the abuse of it, 
than he uniformly testified. Seventy-six physi- 
cians and surgeons perished under its slider. He 
rescued as many intended victims as he possibly 
could. He was finally arrested himself, for exe- 
cution ; by some chance he escaped, and then with- 
drew, in despair, from the political theatre. 

We noticed lately the death of the Italian Pro- 
fessor Sart1, whose anatomical museum was ex- 
hibited last year in Broadway. The library of 
the deceased professor was being sold at Rome, 
when the police came in and stopped the sale. 
Among his books were twenty-one volumes of 
manuscript correspondence between the govern- 
ments of Rome and Venice, from the time of Pope 
Paul Caraffa downwards. Monsignor Molsa, a 
great friend of the late professor, knowing of these 
volumes, which were in ci , with their inter- 
pretations, hastened to tell Cardinal Antonelli, 
who dispatched orders just in time to save the 
cooiinal the state from further exposure. Sarti 
died in Liverpool. 
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Tue present king of Prussia, great and 
glaring as are his faults as a politician, de- 


serves the credit of doing a great deal for the 
advancement of art and the decoration of his 
capital and residence, Berlin. He is building 
there a new metropolitan church which is ex- 
pected to be a splendid edifice, and will be such 
as far as the most lavish expenditure of money 
can make it. He has just completed a New Mu- 
seum to contain the large and excellent collec- 
tions of Egyptian antiquities (including those 
brought home by Prof. Lepsius), of the anti- 
quities of the middle ages, of Slavonic and 
Germanic relics, of plaster casts from the an- 
tique, the collection known as the “Copper- 
Plate Cabinet,” &c., &c., all of which have 
heretofore been most inconveniently arranged 
for inspection in the Old Museum and in va- 
rious royal palaces, or else packed away some- 
where out of sight. This edifice was designed 
by the architect Stiiler; its foundations were 
laid in 1843, and its interior has just been 
completed with a luxury, variety, and extent 
of ornament, in the mosaic work of the floors, 
and the decorations of the walls and ceiling, 
which are not equalled by any other public 
building. Among the artists a in 
these decorations are the sculptors Wredow, 
Gramzow, Stiirmer, Schievelbein, and Berges ; 
here, too, is to be seen Kaulbach’s great series 
of frescoes, of which the Babel is already fin- 
ished, and the Destruction of Jerusalem nearly 
so. The landscape painters Greb, Pape, Bier- 
mann, Schirmer, Max Schmidt, contribute a 
great number of frescoes of Egyptian and 
oriental subjects. A critic in the Grenzboten 
who eulogizes the beauties both of design and 
execution in the separate parts of the edifice, 





still says, and we think not without reason, that | 
it does not form a united and organic whole. | 
He says, too, that in it the old works are rather | 
used as decorations for the architecture than | 
the latter as a setting for them; “I cannot | 
avoid the impression that here the old monu- 
ments of art are not the end, but the means to 
the execution of the great edifice of modern 
times in which it is sought to embody the en- 
tire encyclopedistic, historical experience in 
art belonging to the present epoch.” 

Another edifice which this prince intends as 
a monument of his reign, is the new Campo 
Santo, or burial-place for members of the royal 
family, which he is erecting at Berlin. This 
building, which will surround a court where are 
the tombs, is to be ornamented with frescoes 
by the eminent painter Cornelius. This artist 
has just completed the third great cartoon for 
these frescoes. Its subject is the Resurrection. 
Its place is on the right of the “ Heavenly Je- 
rusalem” and opposite to the “Four sides of 
the Apocalypse,” which is on the left of the 
“Downfall of Babylon.” Thus on one side of 
the hall is represented the destruction of Evil, 
on the other the triumph of the Good. The Re- 





surrection, which has been changed somewhat 


from the original design, is described as fol- 
lows: On a rock is seen an angel in a position 
opeast ot hs lap hn Hight baad gouge 
opened on his lap, his right ; 
sword of justice. His foee is thoughtful and 
sublimely earnest. On the left are figures 
full of terror and despair, on the right all is 
heavenly joy and satisfaction. In the centre 
is a re-united family animated by the delight 
of meeting again. At the side of this family 
are two girls and above them three youths, 
noble and beautiful persons. The faces of the 
maidens are turned upward, illuminated by the 
eternal light of heaven. On the same side of 
the family are three persons advanced in age, 
one woman and two men, waiting in pious 
hope and submission for the decision of the 
judge; on the other side, a little higher, three 
figures seek and find that salvation is theirs; 
a youth whose foot reaches back among the 
condemned is drawn mildly forth by an angel, 
and beside him is a tender maiden with her 
young brother in her arms, whom she holds 
ovingly, as she follows the celestial messenger. 
The group on which Justice sorrowfully fulfils 
its office, occupies about a quarter of the can- 
vas ; it consists of two youthful and two more 
aged figures. On a height a woman wrin 
her hands in the anguish of remorse, while 
another gazes in despair upon the ground. A 
youth lies backward leaning on his right hand, 
shading his eyes with his left as if not to see 
the approach of destruction. The older pair, 
@ man and woman, have thrown themselves to 
the earth; the woman hides her face in her 
hands, the man, leaning on his elbows, tears his 
hair with his hands ; his face expresses the con- 
sciousness of a sin which can find no forgive- 
ness. The artist has aimed throughout to 
convey the idea that salvation and damnation 
are not inflicted or conferred upon the persons, 
but are the result of the inward state of each 
soul and conscience. The angel with the book 
of life and death can announce no sentence 
which has not already been pronounced by the 
very being to which it refers. The execution of 
the whole is spoken of as sublime and grandiose. 


Tue well-known German painter, Hiltens- 
perger, has received the commission to de- 
sign and partly to execute for the new im 
rial palace at St. Petersburg (an edifice des- 
tined to serve as a museum of antique art) a 
series of paintings, representing the history of 
art among the Greeks and Romans. A part 
of the designs are already completed, and re- 
ceive the warm praise of those to whom they 
have been exhibited. In order to avoid the 
monotony which seems inherent in the sub- 
ject, he represents the peculiarities of each 
artist introduced by a symbolic picture ; for 
instance, the inventor of battle pictures is de- 
signated by a picture of that sort ; the discoy- 
erer of an effect of light, by a boy blowing a 
fire, &c. Historical epochs and their transi- 
tions are denoted by allegorical figures, like 
day and night. ' 








THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE. 
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GAD poke & phstare. glociying: the 
sons, to it a ure glorifying: the 
mother (Beatrice D’Este) and the drs Ze- 
resorted to the Christian 
and represented the Duchess as the 
her two sons as the Saviour and 
John Baptist; Leonardo, on the other 
hand, his frame-work from the Greek 
mythology, and painted Leda and the Dios- 
picture was tly admired at 
time, though that the figure of the Duch- 
of Milan should be represented nude was 
thought rather bad even then. The picture 
soon disappeared, and Vasari says that in his 
time it was no longer in existence, or else was 
penty at Fontainebleau. Other writers say 
is in other places, but plainly none of them 
know any gs nate it. The present picture 

a 


nale and 


was bought about five years since at an auc- 
tion by a gentleman of Hanover. The con- 
n treatment perfectly with the 


= - descriptions of - nardo’s work, while 
coloring, drawing, and expression are pro- 
nounced altogether his. 


Tae Art-Union at Viexna opened its gal- 
leries to the public of that pleasure-loving 
city during December last, and more than two 
thousand persons visited them daily. The 
best pictures were by the Diisseldorf artists 
Tidemann and Achenbach. The Religious 
Service of the Haugians, by the first, is said by 
one critic to overwhelm the spectator by its 

irit of earnest piety, before it allows him to 

mire the incomparable art of its execution. 
The members of the sect are represented as 
assembled in a simple room, which is lighted 
from abeve. The light is modified by the 
dust which is caused by the crowd. Simple 
grandeur, adds the writer, makes this picture 
one of the most remarkable productions of 
modern art. It was sold for 2400 florins, or 
about 1000 dollars. Achenbach’s landscape 
Venner Lake in Sweden, was also greatly ad- 
mired; its price was 1800 florins. Hiibner’s 
Emigrants and Hasenclever’s Pastor's Family 
were also favorites. Among the Vienna art- 
ists. Fiihrichs carried off the palm in this ex- 
hibition. He is a historical painter. 


Tue Gazette of Cremona states, that a very 
splendid picture by Raffaelle has been brought 
to light in that city by a learned connoisseur, 
who, of course, woah part with the priceless 
gem for’a fixed sum! The composition por- 
trays the Virgin worshipping the Infant Sa- 
viour, with St. Joseph in the back-ground. 
The Art Journal altogether discredits the 
story we translated from the German for the 
last International respecting a picture by 
Michael Angelo, said’ to have been discovered: 
in London. 








the three persons as gently 
sleeping, in a partially sitting posture, at the 
foot of a cross. The elder sister leans against 
the cross, and clasps the younger sister with 
one arm and the brother with the other. This 
sister is made the personation of Love, the 
—— of Faith, with one hand on an open 
ok, and the boy of Hope, bearing a pome- 
nate flower in his hand. Above them 
oats the angel of the resurrection. The 
figures are of the size of life, and are said 
happily to combine the classical antique in 
form with Christian sentiment in expression. 
The whole is to be executed in marble, and 
surrounded with a frame-work of Gothie ar- 
chitecture. The work was awarded to Stein- 
hauser as the result of a public competition, 
in which Crawford was one of the participants. 
Apotr ScuréprTer, one of. the first painters 
of the Diisseldorf School, has just produced a. 
series of nine colored sketches by way of illus- 
trations to a poem of A. von Marens entitled 
“The Court of Wine.” He represents Ki 
Wine as leading a triumphal march enthron 
on a wine-press, wreathed with vine leaves 
and drawn with grape vines by jolly vintagers 
of every age and sex. Behind follow as cham- 
berlains a band of coopers, a jester dancing 
on a cask, and a troop of gay youths full of 
all “quips and cranks and youthful wiles.” 
Then come, represented by most happily con- 
ceived figures, the German rivers on whose 
shores are the world-famous vineyards. whose 
names make epicures smack their lips; then 
the German impersonations of Saus and 
or Joviality and Good Living; after them a 
troop of cooks, and next a queer company of 
dancers. We see a poet crowned with vine 
leaves, a tipsy-happy Capuchin monk and a 
jester laughing at him. The series closes 
with a love-scene, broken in upon by a. watch- 
man armed with a big spit hung with herrin 
beer-cans, sausages, and other furniture of a 
German restaurant. The whole are treated 
with that affluence of national humor for 
which Schrédter is unequalled. 


, oan 

Mr. Hitt, a retired clergyman residing near 
the Cattskill mountains, where he has given 
his leisure to the study of photography, after 
numerous experiments, has succeeded in ob- 
taining colored pictures of extraordinary beau- 
ty. Portraits and landscapes, by his process, 
are said to be as fresh and vivid in color as 
those produced by the “best camera obscura. 
The subject is an interesting one, and will 
have an:important bearing upon the arts, We 
have noticed it more fully under the head of, 
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Mr. Hackett, or Baron Hackett, as we be- 
lieve he is entitled to be called, is now in Eng- 
land. We have seen no announcements of his 

in the theatres, but believe that like 
Seertady, he had engagements, and was to 
make a “last appearance” in London during 
the present season. As the originator of the 
line of Yankee characters, he has, like the 
originators of almost every thing else, seen 
others step in and divide the pa with him. 
As an artist, he is more finish 
petitors, and as a general actor he is above all 
eomparison with them. They confine them- 
selves to one range of characters, he shows a 
versatility of talent, and goes through a variety 
which it requires some genius to conceive, as 
well as mere talent at imitation. His Falstaff 
—though we cannot concede it to be exactly the 
character drawn by Shakspeare—is the best 
delineation in its way given by any actor now 
on the stage, and his Monsieur Mallet is in 
all respects admirable. 

THE STATUE OF Giovanni DI MeEpict, by Bac- 
cio Bandinelli, has just been placed on its 
destal in the place before the church of gan 
Lorenzo at Florence. It is three hundred 
years since this statue was made, and during 
all this time it has been kept in the great 
council hall of the Palazzo Vecchio, while its 
proper pedestal has been vacant. It represents 
Giovanni (the famous leader of the bande nere, 
or black bands, the Bayard of Italy, and the 
father of Cosmo L, the first Grand Duke of 
Florence) in a sitting posture, with the com- 
mander’s baton in his hand. It is of little 
value as a work of art. 


Lortzine, the eminent German composer of 
operas, who died lately, left behind him only 
four Prussian thalers, or $3, on which his 
family had to exist a week. This was his 
sole property aside from music-books and a 
little furniture. And yet during his life he 
was a t favorite of the German people, 
and could not justly be called a spendthrift. 


A very interesting series of lectures, oy 
Henry James, George W. Curtis, Parke God- 
win, and Mr. 5 ee was delivered before 
the artists of New-York, at the hall of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, in January and Febru- 
The ability displayed in the lectures, and 
the interest they excited, will induce measures 
for another course of the same kind next year. 
A succrsTiIon for extending the Triennial 
Exhibition of the works of Belgian artists, 
which opens at Brussels in August of the 
present year, to the painters and sculptors of 
all nations, has been discussed in that city. 
A coxossaL statue of Wallace has recently 
been finished by a Mr. Patrick Park, at Edin- 
burgh. It-was publicly uncovered in the pre- 


sence of a y, composed in part of a 
regiment of Hi 


than his eom-| ™™"Y, 





Spectator observes : 
“ Inno people do the chief men as more 
incarnate of the traits ; each 


Clay and Col. Fremont,— 


two halves of the go-ahead spirit ; the 
first.shrewd, not to be evaded, knowing; the .se- 


thing 
diously lithographed from cngemenee se ae 
dy, and suffice to show how utterl vs is 
the notion that character is lost in this proceas.” 


A Portrart of the author of Don Quizotte, 
after a painting by Velasquez, has been dis- 
covered in Paris, and has created some sen- 
sation, as none of the portraits of the great 
Spanish poet hitherto existing were consider- 
ake authentic. The renown of Cervantes 
being not fairly established till after his death, 
little pains were taken to preserve his features 
during lifetime. His portrait had been paint- 
ed by Pacheco; but there existed but a poor 
copy of this, and it was from this copy that all 
engravings have been taken. The hope, there- 
fore, of possessing a portrait of the poet by 
such a man as Velasquez, is cheering; and 
there are some facts which go far enough to 
prove the thorough authenticity of that now 
discovered. 


Tue Exhibition of the British Institution 
was opened to private view, in London, on the 
8th of February, and to the public on the Mon- 
day following. The number of works in paint- 
ing and sa Pw amounts to 548, and, as a 
whole, the Exhibition is considered as searcely 
up to the average. 

Or Frencu Taste we have a new illustra- 
tion in the fact that M. de Triqueti, the seulp- 
tor, has completed a statue of Our Saviour, 
six and a half feet high, for one of the deecora- 
tions of the tomb of Napoleon Bonaparte. 





Tue late railway works, undertaken near 
Prague, in Bohemia, have brought to light a 
great number of objects which may constitute 
a new species of Euro art, we mean that 
of the Czecho-Slaves before the introduction 
of Christianity. Some of the ancient sculp- 
tures found relate to the Slavian goddess 
Ziwa, most undoubtedly analogous to the In- 
dian Siwa. 


Mr. 8S. 8S. Oscoop has recently completed 
several very admirable portraits, one of whieh 
is of himself, and painted with remarkable 
ability. Another is of Mary E. Hewitt, one 
of our most respected literary women, whose 
fine face is reflected with equal fidelity and 
felicity from Mr. Osgood’s canvas. 











light, together with less resistance from 
red, yellow and green rays. The plan has been ex- 
i upon with success both in France and 
The second and latest invention is the 
; so-called, in the absence of a better 
name, Mr. L. L. Hill, of Greene Co, N. Y., 
who claims the discovery of a process, whereby 
compte cl impressions can be produced with the 
com: colors of nature. It is stated that a 
of successful experiments have established 
the practicability of the new plan, and that land- 
scapes, sunset-scenes, portraits, dvc., have been pro- 
duced with marvellous fidelity. We shall pre- 
sently know more of these asseverations. As yet, 
the entire process is concealed, and, as in certain 
other instances, may never come to light. 









Tux Lonvon Society or Arts—In a paper by 
Mr. Murcrison, read before the London dociety 
of Arts, we find an interesting account of the ori- 
in and early history of that distinguished body. 
rts having been ome od made for the 
‘establishment of an institution for the promotion 
of the arts, sciences, and manufactures of the 
“a pra Society of Arts was finally organized 
in in the year 1754, under the auspices 
of Lord Rodney and other prominent persons. 
The success of this organization was encouraging 
and signal. Subscriptions poured in upon it, and 
a number of members were soon enrolled. 
Premiums were then established ; the first being 
one of £30 for the discovery of pure cobalt, and 
another of the same amount for the cultivation of 
madder. The progress of the Society from that 
period to the present has been uniformly encour- 
aging, and it now ranks among the foremost scien- 
tific institutions of the day. 


An anecdote of the artist Barry, some of whose 
best works adorn the walls of the Society’s Rooms, 
is related in connection with this accompt. Barry 
being in distress, the sum of £1200 was subscribed 
by the members for his relief, and with this amount 
it was determined to procure for him a life annu- 
ity. The funds were so applied; the payment of 
the annuity to Barry being confided to the father 
of the late Sir Robert Peel. After the receipt of 
the first quarter of the first year, however, the 
artist died. The balance of the purchase money 
was absorbed in the coffers of Sir Robert. 





Gotp.—M. Fremy, successor to Gay-Lussac in 
the chair of chemistry at the Garden of Plants, 
Paris, has submitted to the French Academy the 
results of his Chemical Researches on Gold. rd was 
considered important to these researches to study 
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tion whi 
to form a salifiable base, as has been 

The nt experiment was undertaken mainly 

in reference to its use in electro-gilding. 


Lieut anp Heat.—Prof. Moigno lately present- 
ed to the French Academy a memoir on the ex- 
periments of Neeft, in Frankfort, on the develop- 
ment of Light and Heat in the galvanic circutt. 
M. Moigno witnessed these experiments in person, 
and considers it proved, first, that light always 
appears at the negative pole, and that this primi- 
tive light is independent of combustion; second, 
that the source of the heat is properly the positive 
poles, and that this heat is originally dark heat; 
thirdly, that light and heat do not unite at the in- 
stant of evolution, but only after the intensity of 
each has reached a certain point; from this union 
ensue the phenomena of flame and combustion. 


Cuivese Coat.—A late number of the Chinese 
Repository contains some notices of Coal in China, 
by Dr. D. J. Macgowan, in which occur a number 
of curious and interesting facts. Coal deposits are 
found to exist throughout the mountain ranges 
which girt the great plain of China ; but unskilful 
mining and the difficulty of transportation enhance 
its cost and limit the consumption, so that it is lit- 
tle used except for culinary and on 
purposes. The best comes from Pingting-chau 
Shansi; the quality most in demand in central 
China is called the Kwang coal, and is brought 
from various districts in Han4n. Numerous varie- 
ties are produced in the province of Kiangsh— 
slaty, cannel, bituminous and anthracite. This 
portion of the mineral wealth of China is comput- 
ed at nearly six millions of dollars. The scarcity 
of the supply is owing not to the ye of the 
mines, but chiefly to the want of facilities for 
mining, which can alone be supplied by the steam- 
engine. 


Water or tHE Ocean.—The results of obser- 
vations on the different Chemical Conditions of 
Water, at the Surface of the Ocean and at the 
Bottom, on: Soundings, have been communicated 
by Mr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
setts ; who states, that while pursuing the subject 
of copper corrosion at the s of the ocean, he 
was some years since led to examine samples of 
copper, which had remained some time at the 
bottom of the ocean. He found that copper and 
bronze, and even a brass compound, from the 
bottom, were thickly incrusted with a sulphuret 
of copper, frequently found in crystallized lay- 
ers, having a constant chemical composition, en- 
tirely free from chlorine or oxygen, the oe 
agents of the surface. Speci of copper 
bronze from mud and clay at different depths, 
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Tre Asreroips.—A letter from Prof. Lewis R. 
Gisss, of the Charleston Observatory, given in the 
Charleston Evening News, enumerates thirteen 
Kuam Asteroids; three having been discovered 
during the ear. The following Table gives 
en's bond pay pws of Snevaan, dts of dear. 
ery, name and residence of discoverer, and the 
mean distances of the Asteroids from the sun, 
that of the earth being called 1: 














Name. | Date. | Discov’r. | Place. | M. Dist 
1. Ceres 1801, Jan. 1)Piazzi, Palermo (2,766 
2. Pallas 1802, Mar. 25 Olbers, Bremen /|2,772 
3. Juno 1804, Sept. 1/Harding, |Lilientha}|2,671 
4. Vesta 1807, Mar. 29 Olbers, Bremen /2,361 
5. Astre2a 1845, Déc. 8 Hencke, /|Driessen |2,576 
6. Hebe 1847, July 1|Hencke, Driessen |2,420 
7. Iris 1847, Aug. 13'/Hind, London 2,385 
8. Flora 1847, Oct. 18 Hind, London = 2,202 
9. Metis 1848, April25 Graham, |Markree |2,386 
10. Hygeia 1849, oy 12,Gasparis, |Naples 3,122 
11. Parthenope|1850, May 11|Gasparis, Naples 2,440 
12. Clio 1850, Sept. 13/Hind, {London 
13. Not named / 1850, Nov. 2!Gasparis, Naples (Unk’wn 











It appears that of these thirteen Asteroids, 
three have been discovered by Hind of London, 
three by Gasparis of Naples, two by Hencke of 
Driessen, two by Olbers of Bremen, while Piazzi 
of Palermo, Harding of Lilienthal, and Graham of 
Markree, have each discovered one. Eight out of 
the twelve orbits ascertained have an inclination 
of less than ten degrees. The London Atheneum 
states that the Lalande Medal of the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences has ae — to M. de = 

is for his discovery of the et Hygeia. The 
ites for 1850 was p he, tsar Gas is for 
is two discoveries in November, and Mr. ind for 
his discovery of Clio on the 13th of September. 


Grotocy or Sram.—aA late number of the 
Journal of the British Geological Society contains 
an interesting and valuable paper by Don Joa- 
quin Ezqurrra prt Bayo, on the Geology of 
Spain. The Geological constitution of the country 
is stated to consist of three principal divisions— 
the Crystalline, Transition, and Secondary forma- 
tions, The gneiss rocks of the first division 
occupy about a fifth of the surface of the soil, 
extending longitudinally from north to south. 
The plutonic rocks which penetrate them are 
generally granite of various degrees of firmness, 
The most important of the granitic ramifications 
to the east by the Sierra de Gridos, Sierra 

. @ Avila, aa the Guadarrama, to Soma Sierra, in 
a north-east direction. The great granitic out- 
burst of Truxillo and of the mountains of Toledo 
does not extend so far to the east. A third, 
which has probably given its t form to the 
Sierra Morena, terminates i in the pro- 

vince of Jaen. The rocks are not rich in useful 








metals com with their 


but lead copper are in iti 

in the district of Linares, and ri tiferous 
veins have been lately discovered at Hiendeleu- 
cina. Other veins have become The 
successive formations of the country present some 
curious features. “Our soil,” says Joaquin, 


“ has never been at rest, nor is it so even at pres- 
ent, eee are still often felt at Granada, 
and along coast of the province of Alicante, 
where their effects have been disastrous.” ; 
the ,numerous fossils found upon the coast of 
Spain are some species of mollusca of an extraor- 
dinary size, and in the vicinity of Cuevas de Vera 
the remains of elephants have been found, iso- 
lated and distributed in different directions, prov- 
ing the existence of a more tropical climate in 
former times than now prevails in those districts, 


In the Paris Acapemy or Scrences an extended 
Report was read at a recent meeting from a com- 
mittee on M. Rocuer p’Hericourt’s third j 
in Abyssinia, in the northern 
1847, and returned in 1849. 
determined directly, by 
ridian heights of the sun, the latitude of a large 
number of geographical points in in 
Arabia Petra, along the coasts of the Sea, 
and in the north of Abyssinia. His meteorologi- 
cal observations were constant, and are pro- 
nounced especially exact. So, those of the mag- 
netic inclination. The results are furnished in the 
Repori. He attended closely and successfully to 
the geology of the regions which he traversed. 
The geological constitution of Abyssinia is now 
made known over the greater of its surface. 
The herbary which the traveller brought to the 
Museum of Natural History, consists of 150 spe- 
cies, the most of them, however, of plants already 
known. Three new ones are descri He suc- 
ceeded in getting home a sheep of Abyssinia, re- 
markable for the long hairs of its fleece. Some 
of his specimens of fish are new. Much attention 
is given to his new species of Epeira, or silk- 
spider. At the sight of the silk which forms the 
web of the insect, he conceived the hope that it 
might be turned to account for the silk-manufac- 
ture. It is very fine and soft, long and firm 
enough, and of a beautiful yellow color. This 
spider inhabits the large trees, shrubbery, and 
hedges, and extends its webs to, the neighboring 
habitations; and the webs are nearly all more 
than a yard in diameter. The quantity is pro- 
digious. “M. d’Hericourt,” says the Report, 
“like every person who has attempted tissues 
with spiders’ webs or cocoons, has not sufficiently 
regarded the difficulty of domesticating them, as 
is done with the silk-worm, in order to multiply 
them adequately, and provide them with such in- 
sects of prey, or sufficient nourishment.” The Com- 
mittee proposed the formal thanks of the Aca- 
demy to the traveller, for the scientific harvest of 
his new journey, and an expression of the interest 
felt in the speedy publication of his narrative. 


ie me- 


Sxoortne-Stars.—M. Quere.er states, in rela- 
tion to the Shooting-Stars of August, 1850, that 
the number per hour on the evening of the 9th of 
August was about 60 for Brussels; on the even. 
ing of the 10th, 111 for Brussels, 180 for Mark- 
ree, Ireland, and 58 for Rome. The direction was 
the same in each place. 

















ret | the sisters removed to London, where their bro- 
Berent Beats. ther, the late Sir Matthew Baillie—the favorite 


order of St. Louis, has 

113, at his country house, near 
. This officer was born on the twenty- 
eighth of January, 1738, and had retired to Hom- 
burg after the dissolution of the army of the Condé. 


XV. 


ired for several years, and he had visited 


been im 
Europe in the hope that change of climate and 
associations edt epeave it. 





Tue venerable and accomplished Groner Tuom- 
son, the correspondent of Burns, died recently in 
Leith Links, at the advanced age of ninety-two. 
Mr. Thomson’s early connection with the poet 
Burns is universally known, and his collection of 
Scottish Songs, for which many of Burns's finest 
pieces were originally written, has been before the 
gee for more than half a century. His letters 

the poet are incorporated with all the large 
editions of Burns, and the greater portion of them 
will be included in the new life by bers. 





Tue Emre Becur, who, during fifty years, play- 
ed so important a part in Syria, died lately at 
Kaoi-keni, a village on the Bosphorus. His eldest 
son, Halib, and younger son, Eniir, who had both 
embraced Islamism, died a few days before him. 
Izzet Pasha is appointed Governor of Damascus, 





Dr. Lxvrer, the physician of Bicétre, who is 
well-known to the scientific world by his profound 
works on mental derangement and the anatomy 
of the brain, died on the sixth of January, at Nan- 
cy, his birthplace, after a long illness. 


Tue Dutch papers report the death, at Amster- 
dam, aged seventy-two, of a marine painter of 
eminence, M. Kocxxorx, father of the distinguish- 
ed landscape painter of the same name. 








Joanna Baiiuix, whose literary life reached back 
into the last century, and whose early recollec- 
tions were of the days of Burke, Dr. Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the great 
men who figured before the French Revolution, 
died at Hampsted, near London, on the evening 
of Sunday, the twenty-third of February, at the 
great of nearly ninety years. During the 

i foot port of her life she lived with a maiden 

tess—to whom she ad- 
irthday poem. They were 
of a family in which talent and genius were he- 
reditary. Their father was a Scottish clergyman, 
and their mother a sister of the celebrated Dr. 
William Hunter. They were born at Bothwell, 
within a short distance of the rippling of the 
broad waters of the Clyde. Joanna’s child-life 
and associations are beautifully mirrored in the 
poem to which we have allu Early in life 





upturnings and overthrows which filled the world 
reached the quiet of her home; the freshness of 
her inspirations untarnished ; writing from the 
fulness of a true heart of themes belonging equal- 
ly to all the ages. Personally she was scarcely 
known in literary society ; but from her first ap- 
pearance as an author, no woman commanded 
more res and admiration by her works; and 
the most celebrated of her contemporaries vi 
with each other in doing her honor. Scott calls 
her the Shakspeare of her sex : 

——* The wild harp silent hung 

By silver Avon’s holy shore, 

Till twice a hundred years roll’d o’er, 

When sue, the bold enchantress, came 

With fearless hand and heart on flame,— 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure, 

and swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 

With Montfort’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspiring strain 

Deem’d their own SHAKSPEARE lived again !’’ 

Her first volume was published in 1798, under 
the title, A Series of Plays, in which it is attempt- 
ed to delineate the stronger Passions of the Mind, 
each Passion being the subject of a Tragedy and 
a Comedy. A second volume was published in 
1802, anda third in 1812. During the interval, 
she gave the world a volume of miscellaneous 
dramas, including the Family Legend, a tragedy 
founded upon a story of one of the Macleans of 
Appin, which, principally through the good offi- 
ces of Sir Walter Scott, was brought out at the 
Edinburgh Theatre. She visited Scott, in Edin- 
burgh, in 1808, and in the following year the 
Family Legend was played in that city fourteen 

ights in succession. Scott wrote for it a 
logue, and Mackenzie, the author of The Man of 
Feeling, contributed an epilogue. The same 
piece was performed in London in 1814. The 
only “Play of the Passions” ever represented on 
a ms was De Montfort, first brought out by John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, and played eleven 
nights. In 1821 it was revived by und Kean, 
but fruitlessly. Miss O’Neil then played the hero- 
ine. Kean subsequently brought out De Mont- 
fort in Philadelphia and New-York. No actors 
of inferior genius have ventured to attempt it, 
and probably it will not again be represented. 

The “ Plays of the Passions” are Miss Baillie’s © 
most remarkable works. In this series each pas- 
sion is made the subject of a tragedy and a com- 
edy. In the comedies she failed completely ; 
they are pointless tales in dialogue. Her 
dies, however, have great merit, though possessing 
a singular quality for works of such an aim, in 
being without the earnestness and abruptness of 
actual and powerful feeling. By refinement and 
elaboration she makes the ions sentiments. 
She fears to distract attention by multiplying in- 
cidents ; -her catastrophes are app! by the 
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most gentle gradations; her dramas are therefore; A short time before her death—not more than 
slow in action and deficient in interest. Her char- | six weeks—a complete edition of her Poetical 
acters possess little individuality ; they are mere Works was published in London, in a very large 
generalizations of intellectual attributes, theories and compact volume of 850 pages, by the Long- 
a The very system of her plays has mans—“with many corrections and a few addi- 
en the subject of critical censure. ‘The chief | tions by herself” The volume opens with the 
object of every dramatic work isto please and in- | Plays on the Passions. We have , oo the miscel- 
terest, and this object may be arrived at as well | laneous plays; and the last division includes her 
by situation as by character. Character distin- | delightful songs and all her poetical compositions 
guishes one person from another, while by passion | not dramatic nor connected with the plays; and 
nearly all men are alike. A controlling passion | here appears a poem of some length, recently 
rverts character, rather than develops it; and | printed, for private circulaticn, as well as some 
it is therefore in vain to attempt the Telineation |short poems not before published. A pleasing 
of a character by unfolding the progress of a pas- | and characteristic portrait accompanies the vol- 
sion. It has been well observed too, that unity | ume, and we have fad it copied for the Jnterna- 
pod pone is impossible, since to give a just relief | tional. 
energy to any particular passion, it should be | Though Miss Baillie’s fame always tended to 
presented in opposition to one of a different sort, draw her into society, her life was passed in se- 
so as to produce a powerful conflict in the heart. | clusion, and illustrated by an integrity, kindness, 
In dignity and purity of style, Miss Baillie has and active benevolence, which showed that poeti- 
not been surpassed by any of the poets of her | cal genius of a high order may be found in a 
sex. Her dialogue is formed on the Shakspearian ; mind well regulated, able and willing to execute 
model, and she has succeeded perhaps better than | the ordinary duties of life in an exemplary man- 
any other dramatist in imitating the manner of| ner. Gentle and unassuming to all, with an un- 
the greatest poet of the world. | changeable simplicity of character, she counted 
In 1823 Miss Baillie published a collection of | many of the most celebrated persons of the last 
Poetic Miscellanies, in 1836 three more volumes | age among her intimate friends, and her quiet 
of Plays, in 1842 Fugitive Verses, and she was home was frequently resorted to by peuple of 
the author also of A View of the General Tenor | other nations, as well as by her own countrymen, 
of the New Testament Regarding the Nature and | for the purpose of paying homage to a woman so 
ignity of Jesus Christ. | illustrious for genius and virtue. 
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Sponrmi, the celebrated composer, 


to the winter, in the of re-estab- 
fishing his health. eck 


in 
the arms of his wife, the sister of M. Erard, the 
celebrated pianist. He was in the seventy-second 
year of his age. “The life of this unfortunate Maes- 
tro, says the Atheneum, would be a curious rather 
than a pleasing story, were it thoroughly written. 
He was educated at the Conservatorio de la Pieta 
of Naples, and began his career when seventeen 
years of age, as the composer of an opera, J Pun- 
tigli delle Donne. To this succeeded some sixteen 
operas, produced within six years, for the theatres 
of Italy and Sicily, not a note of which has sur- 
vived. In 18038, Spontini went to Paris, in which 
capital again he produced some half-a-dozen ope- 
ras and an oratorio,—all of which have perished. 
It would seem, however, as if there must have 
been somethin: of grace in either Maestro or 


music, since Spontini was appointed music-director | brigh 


to the Empress J ; and it was owing to 
court interest that his La Vestale—on a libretto 
rejected by both Mehul and Cherubini—was put 
into rehearsal at the Grand Opéra, The rehear- 
sals went on for a twelvemonth. Spontini re- 
wrote and re-touched the work while it was in 
preparation to such an excess, that the expense of 
copying the alterations is said to have amounted 
to ten thousand francs ($2,000)! La Vestale, 
however, was at last produced, in 1809, with bril- 
liant and decisive success, so as France and 
Germany were concerned. In 1809 he produced 
his Fernand Cortez at the Grand Opéra. That 
work, too, was favorably received, and still keeps 
the stage in Germany. In no subsequent essay 
was the composer so fortunate. Olympie, the 
third grand work written by him for France, 
proved a failure. During the latter of his 
residence in Paris, he directed the I Opera, 
until it fell to Madame Catalani. It was in 1820 
that the magnificent appointments offered to the 
Maestro by the Court of Prussia tempted him to 
leave Paris for Berlin; in . capital his last 
three grand operas were uced with great splen- 
dor. These nse Haanaled (founded on ‘ Palla 
Rookh), Alcidor, and Agnes von Hohenstaufen. 
None of them, however, could be called successful. 
In Berlin, Spontini continued to reside as first 
Chapel-master till the death of the late King,— 
and there his professional career may be said to 
have ended. A life in some respects more out- 
wardly prosperous cannot be conceived. Spon- 
tini was rich,—girt with ribbons and hung with 
orders ;—but it may be doubted whether ever of- 
ficial grew old in the midst of such an atmosphere 
of dislike as surrounded the composer of La Ves- 
tale at Berlin. He was mercilessly attacked in 
print,—in private spoken of by rival musicians 
with an active hatred ees to malignity. 
There was hardly a baseness of intrigue with 
which re did not credit him. His music, even, 
was avoided in his own theatre; and it was an 
article vl — — of more than one prima 
donna, that she would not sing in Spontini’s o; 

Of later years, he santig'whe aoun ta. Ghoventioaten 
save to direct his own works. In this capacity he 
showed a vivacity, a precision, and an energy al- 





most incomparable. As a man, he had the court- 
liest of courtly manners ; the air, too, of one well 
satisfied with hia own a He 
conversed chiefly concerning himse 
apparently taking little or no interest in other 
transactions of art. This might account for his ill 
odor in a capital where misconstructions and jeal- 
ous ing have too often been the lot of 
the simplest, the most learned, and the least self- 
asserting of artists. The limited nature of his 
sympathies may be felt in Spontini’s music. With 
all its spirit, this is generally dry—awkward with- 
out the + spew Pend learned ooo 

d, very seldom tender—the rh: more de- 
fided ton the melody, which is sy frivolous, 
often flat, rarely vocal. He has been accused of 
shallowness in the orchestral treatment of his 
operas,—in which noise is often accumulated to 
conceal want of resource. But allowing all these 
objections to be generally true to the utmost, the 
Jinale to the second act of La Vestale still remains 
—and will remain—a master-piece of declama- 
tion, spirit, and stage climax. The rest of La 
Vestale is carefully wrought,—but in power, and 
ightness, and passion, by many a degree inferior 
to that a For its sake, the name of 
Spontini not be forgotten, unsatisfactory as 
was his career in Art, and small as was his per- 
sonal popularity. 


Caries CoquerELt, a brother of the eminent 
Protestant minister, and himself well known and 
— in the 4" = circles of Paris, died nt 

t city, early in February. He long re 
the seedings of the Academy of 7 Fe am for 
the Cadi Frangais ; and is the author, besides, 
of various works in general literature. He wrote 
a History of English Literature—Caritéas, an 
Essay on a complete Spiritualist Philosophy— 
and The History of the Churches of the ‘Donwe 
or Se Protestant Churches of France from 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes to the 
of Louis the XVI. In this last sedemtnee be 
introduces the substance of a mass of private and 
official correspondence from Louis XIV.’s time 
down to the revolution, relative to Protestantism 
in France, and the numberless and atrocious per- 
secutions to which it was subjected. Many of the 
papers he obtained are of great literary and his- 
torical value, and he has taken measures for their 
preservation. 


Cotonet Grorce Wiu1ams, M. P. for Ashton, 
died on the nineteenth of December. He was 
born in St. John’s Newfoundland, and is said to 
have joined the army of Burgoyne at the age 
of twelve years, and to have been present at the 
battle of Stillwater. He afterwards accompanied 
Lady Harriet Acland on her memorable expedi- 
tion to join her husband in captivity. He after- 
wards saw much active service, and died 
eighty-seven, supposed to have been the last sur- 
vivor of the army of Saratoga. 


Herr Onartes Matrnew Sanper, described as 


and author of works not only in illustration 
of his more immediate profession and of medicine, 
but also on Greek phiology and archeology, died 


y 
while seated at his desk in the ack of writing a 
treatise on anatomy. 
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Nicuotas Vansrrrart, Lord , was the 
second son of Henry Vansittart, Governor of Ben- 
gga born on the twenty-ninth of April, 

776. Four years after, his father perished in the 
Aurora frigate, when that vessel foundered at sea, 
on her outward passage to India. In 1791 he 
was called to the bar, but, finding little 
of forensic advancement, he deserted Westminster 
Hall for the more ambitious arena of the House 
of Commons, being elected member for 
in 1796. In 1801 he proceeded on a 
sion to the Court of Copenhagen; but 
Government, cm? by France and Russia, 
refused to receive an English ambassador. Soon 
after his return he became joint secretary of the 
gre , which office he held — 1804, when 

e Addington ministry resigned. In 1805, he 
was appointed Chie Becretary for Ireland; in 
1806, he resumed his former duties at the trea- 


ial mis- 


sury ; and, in 1812, on the formation of the Liver- | with 


pool administration, he obtained the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for which he was pecu- 
liarly fitted by the bent and information of his 
ars So far back as 1795, he had addressed a 
series of pamphlets to Mr. Pitt, on the conduct of 
the bank directors ; and in 1796 he had published 
on Rgety Re Oe ee a 
swer to a ve uction, a Mr. 
M on the nalionll ike The d of Lord 
Londonderry, in 1822, led to a reconstruction of 
the ministry ; and Mr. Vansittart was offered a 
rage and the Chancellorship of the Duchy of 
ncaster, with a seat in the cabinet, on condition 
that he quitted the Exchequer. This arrange- 
ment was carried out in the month of January 
following. At length, in 1828, he retired from 
public life, and since that period resided in com- 
— retirement, at Footscray, near Bexley, in 
ent. Lord Bexley was F.R.S., D.C.L., and FS. A. 
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land, on the fifth of February, at the 
age of seventy-six—having been born at Sheffield 


early age of twenty-five—he became theological 
tutor and principal of Homerton College, the old- 
est of the institutions for training ministers among 


by that reverential ey be spirit which 

to govern ev logical inquiry. He 

publi - mca leas ban aa tome, in- 

ing one of decided value upon i 

of geology and revelation, which led to his elec- 

tion into the Royal Society ; and he left a volu- 
minous System of Christian Doctrine, in MS. 








Ladies’ Fashions for the Spring. 


IHE advance of the spring ap to have 
brought increase of gayety in London and in 
Paris, in which cities fashionable society has re- 





ceived new impulses from circumstances connect- 
ed with affairs. es / velvets have generally 
given place to silks satins, and there is a pre- 








vailing airiness in the manner in which 
made up. The first of the above fall-lengths 
presents a dress composed of a pale sea-green 
satin ; the sides of the front decorated with bouj- 
fants or fullings of white tulle, formed in rows of 
three; at the top of each third fulling is a nar- 
row border of green cord, forming a kind of gymp ; 
these fullings reach up to each side of the point 
of the waist ; low pointed corsage, the centre of 
which is trimmed to match the jupe; a small 
round cape encircles the top part of the corsage, 
descending half-way down each side of the front, 
trimmed with fullings of white tulle and narrow 
green cord; the lower part of the short sleeve is 
trimmed to match. The hair is in ring- 
lets, and adorned on the right side with a cluster 


close to the figure ; bonnet of deep lilac. 
dresses are worn richly ornamented with 
ffs, in great profusion. 
nate 


ts, are much in 


fing and very full, with three-quarter-high body, 





they are | vogue ; the shades preferred are cora’ red, garnet, 
re- | china rose, and, above all, black velvet, which sets 


off the whiteness of the skin. These brarelets 
and necklaces are fastened by a brooch or pm of 
brilliants or marcasite. 

Dresses of heavy stuffs are rare in private draw- 
ing-rooms, and much more frequently seen at sub- 
scription balls, * the ba or exhibitions of art. 
Antique watered silk, mpadour, drugget, 
and pen attract by their Prethe of flowers; 
light net dresses, or mousselins, are rare. 

Net dresses, with two skirts, are worn over a 
taffeta petticoat—the under and the upper skirts 
decked with small flowers, each trimmed with a 
dark ribbon. Wide lace also is worn in profusion, 
and the body as well as the sleeves is almost cov- 
ered with it—the skirts having two or three flounces 
of English lace (application) or Alengon point; and 
these two kinds of lace are generally used for the 
heavy silk stuffs. 

We have little to say about walking dresses, 
The choicest materials for morning dresses are dark 
damask satinated Pekin taffeta, and drugget. 





